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PREFACE. 


Tnp. data from which the following sheets 
were written have been in my possession se¬ 
veral yeare. Many circumstances occurred 
to prevent their publication during my re- ^ 
sidence in India; but having been compelled 
by veiy’ severe sickness to revisit my native 
land, I have looked over my notes, and 1 feel 
reassured that the subject of them is of suf¬ 
ficient interest to excite the attention of no 
inconsiderable portion of the public. 

Innumerable works have been published 
on the antiquities of Greece, Home, and 
Egypt; but, with the exception of two or 
three incidental notices by travellers, scanty 
and imperfect, the wonderful cavemed Tem¬ 
ples of Elora arc knowm but to a very few 
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jx?rson8. 'I'his arises partly from their being 
noticed in large expensive works, solely de¬ 
voted to Oriental literature, unknown by 
name even to many readers, and out of the 
reach of the majority. I have therefore 
presumed that a distinct account of tlie 
celebrated 'Feinples of Elora, interspersed 
with some notices of the country, will not 
be unacceptable: how I have accomplished 
my task is another consideration, which I 
chcerftilly leave to the better judgment of 
others, only resix.'ctfully obser>'ing, that 1 lay 
no claims to eruditlou or literary talent. 

I went to India very young; and an active 
life in that countiy^ is not very favourable to 
study or the cultivation of science. I conse¬ 
quently, with no slight degree of appre¬ 
hension, commit myself to the public voice ; 
trusting, however, that my being the means 
of imparting some knowledge of those mag¬ 
nificent dwellings and temples will in jKirt 
conqjensate the reader for that alisentv of 
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line writing and highly-wrought descriptions 
found ill many of our modem travellers, 
whose works exhibit literary beauties which 
can only residt from a classical education and 
deep study. 

1 may err in my judgment; but it is my 
humble opinion, that no monuments of an* 
tiquity in the kno\m world are comparable to 
the Caves of Klora, whether we consider their 
unknown origin, their stupendous size, the 
bejiuty of their architectural ornaments, or 
the vast number of statues and emblems, all 
hewm and fashioned out of the solid rock ! In 
publishing this work, therefore, so far from 
imposing u|X)n the public, 1 hope and trust 
tliat I am rendering a service to the anti- 
quaiy’, and contributing to the amusement 
!Uid instruction of the general reader. 

The task was first suggested to me by read¬ 
ing the following lines in the Quarterlt/ Uc- 
view: “ Kvery nook in our island has now* 
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beea completely raioflackcd and described by 
our tourudft and topographers. If we call over 
tlie counties one by one^ these historiana will 
be seen marslialllng their ranks in quarto and 
in folio, I'lie humble antiquary ekes out his 
octavo with chronicles of shrieves and mayors, 
and transcripts of the wills of the founders of 
the green-coat school and the alms-houses; 
and every liamlet^ raised by the opulence of 
the state into tlic rank of a watering-place, 
{assesses some elegant Guide/' 1 thought, 
on reading this excellent authority, if so 
much is written on that vvitli which we are 
acquainted, my humble anticpiarian, mytho¬ 
logical, and topographical labours, if put into 
an ujipretcmlwg form, would not be useless or 
unacceptable; more esi>ccially, lieing hnnly 
persuaded, after due inquiry, tliat the won¬ 
ders of Elora arc positively unknown to 
seven-eighths of the public. 


But how much more was I strengthened 
in my resolution on observing the following 
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apposite passage in the Edinburgh Rerier 
(No. 50, p. 486), which, during my stay in a 
distant country-town, had been lent to me, bt/ 
mistake^ for another N umber of the same work: 
“ In lately perusing the MS. journal of one 
of the most accomplished visitants of India, 
we were struck with regret and surprise, that 
in Daniers Prints, and Sir C. Malet^s Men¬ 
surations, the public have no description of 
the region of wondert which lies within a few 
miles of the Godaver}': the remains of Au- 
rungzc^be’s raagnificenoe at Anrungabadt the 
unparalleled fort of Doulutabadj and tlie ex¬ 
cavations of FJoruy which dispute witli the 
Pyramids the first place among those works 
which are undertaken to display power and 
to embody feeling, without being subsenient 
to any purpose of utility.’* 

1 had also the good fortune to find myself 
still further supported in my intention of 
publishing hy the annexed extract from No. 
57 of the Quarterly Rei'ieir: 
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“ These latter (domesticated Franks) there¬ 
fore are the orif^inal authorities; and when¬ 
ever they are themselves induced to publish 
their remarks, nothing can be more clear than 
tliat a few sentences from such sources are 
worth all the quartos in which they might he 
dilated.** 

With high authorities like these to liaek 
me, I commenced my literaiy- cautfMtgn ; and 
if my operations have been misconducted, 1 
can only appeal to head-^juarters for a lenient 
judgment. 

I liave not the usual plea, of lieing urged 
to publish by the “ kind entreaty of fricmls;” 
for I liave none to consult or advise me: and 
in the hazardous attempt, 1 ha%’e only to de- 
]x;nd on my own resources, unaided by the 
assistance or directions of any one. 

Dorsetshire, 

March 80, 1824. 
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CHAPTER I. 

R#grrt ivt iJeporture—Bora Lay and sulct preaidtncica—Climate 
and 8coa?i^—Dmration of niunss—I>Ddia at 

In comtncnc'mg tny journey to tbo temples at 
Elora, three unpleasant circumstances presented 
themselres: first, in bidding adieu to a body of 
excellent men, with whom 1 had been in the habit 
of daily and friendly intercourse for a long period 
of time; secondly, a long and dreary journey be¬ 
fore me, through the Mahratta country, of nearly 
three hundred miles; and lastly, in writing on 
account of my peregrinations. The latter was the 
most formidable of the three; but, os it is an act 
of choice, 1 must abide by the consequences. The 
two former circumstances so frequently occur to 
an officer in the Indian array, that, were it not 
from a respect to men vrhom I really loved, they 
would not have been alluded to* To tliem I owed 
many obligations, being the youngest officer in the 
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corps; and whatever virtues or merits I may pos¬ 
sess, I entirely owe to the example of that amiable, 
intelligent, and well-educated body of men. I shall 
uot, however, unnecessarily occupy my pages in 
this tribute of deserved respect. At the period 
alluded to we were stationed on a pleasant little 
island called Versovah, or Isle de Mer, fourteen 
miles from Bombay. We hod every amusement 
and comfort that men could require: an excellent 
mess, good houses, a number of books and news¬ 
papers, a saUing boat, a billiard-table, cricket, 
quoits, &c. Our station was also made more agree¬ 
able by a constant intercourse w ith Bombay; the 
journey to which place, both by land and water, 
was very agreeable, and rendered cool by the 
sea-breezes. The neighbouring island of Salsettc 
abounded with picturesque and beautiful scenery; 
and the good-fellowship and gentlemanly feeling 
so common in the Company's military service un¬ 
interruptedly prevailed here. How fond are the 
recollections of our early days, when living in 
good society, the mind properly employed, and 
undisturbed by cares and vexadons! It was, in 
fact, while I was unmarried, the happiest period 
of my life. I am sure, reader, your feelings wdll 
induce you to pardon this digression: it has cost 
me considerable pain in writing it; for, alas! out 
of fifteen officers, only myself and three others 
(Captains Barton, Wilson, and Wilkins) are now 
alive, a period of only fourteen years having elapsed. 
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I spefik of those only prosont with ttic battalion of 
the regiment—aU healthy, young, and abstenuous 
men ; while I myself have returned nearly deprived 
of the sight of my right eye, and a partial para^ 
lysis of my arms, from an excessive and unskilful 
use of Goulard extract during a protracted attack 
of ophthalmia. Indeed, bad it not been for the 
skilful treatment of my esteemed friend, Dr, John 
Wylie*, at Nagpore, I should now probably be 
numbered witli the dead, or perfectly useless for 
future service, Havmg said thus much to intro¬ 
duce myself to the reader, I will in future forego 
such personal narrative or retrospective recol¬ 
lections as appear unlikely to convey interest or 
information to the general reader. 

Before embarking in our boat for Pan well* the 
first town on the continent, it will not be amiss 
to offer a few brief observations on the island of 
Bombay, 

* 'Jlib mcdlcaJ o&cer it ir«U knoim for tho IxTATfr)' hf dii- 
pbjned, hAviog octuallv commJindtd a part of iIm Boiubmy gre- 
amlicr batbdio'Q ilunog its despente ba.ttJ« with npn^riU of 
15,000 of thf Peishwn'il trocpn mt CorygEum, tAer ft fiitigititig 
niftrcli of twvnty-dgLt miln, undeT tlie gulkot MaJot tiUunton, 

In th« Lute MiJiralta wor. lliey bul fialy fife otSocHi, mud iiot I^CMf 
n»ca, opposed tq tbit orerwhdiuiiiig furev, yet ihoy s;[cc»ded in 
mailing good their nrtnmt to Seroor, mlks dirtaut. Aft 

one hmir tho glorioua deeds perfonned in Tadim are tiotnovn to 
the Britidi puhlicp mnd, vhen kumrii, but nrj imperfectly, ay 
wotd miy not be rlf-timed, 
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The climate of Bombay is preferable to most 
parts of India, having a refreshing sea-breeze, 
commonly called, from its healthful eflects, the 
Doctor. There is now very little wood on the 
bland, no marshes, and but few large pools of 
stagnant water. To these causes much of the 
sickness that prevails in other parts of India must 
be attributed; and the salubrity of Bombay causes 
it to be resorted to by invalids from the other 
presidencies and the interior. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the rides 
and drives in this island: they extend twenty-one 
miles, and communicate to the neighbouring island 
of Salsette by means of a causeway. The prospect 
is as grand and as beautiful as can be imagined : the 
mighty range of the G'hfits towering in the clouds 
and extending as far ns the eye can reach; the 
bold views on the continent; the diversified objects 
on the island; old ruinous convents and monasteries 
erected by its former conquerors, the Portugueze; 
the noble country-houses of the Europeans; Hindoo 
pagodas, Mahometan mosques; the remains of 
Mahratta forts and buildings: these, with the 
rural appearance of Hindoo villages, where every 
patch of ground is richly cultivated or ornamented, 
and interspersed with groves of date and cocoa-nut 
trees, afford a prospect of luxuriance and beauty 
to be met with nowhere but in the Concan. As 
we turn our eyes towards the sea, we are presented 
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with a fine hard beach, running on to the high and 
romantic spot called Malabar Point, which pro¬ 
montory is studded with neat villas; while the 
city and fort arc seen in the back-ground, with the 
ships securely at anchor in the harbour. Nor must 
W'c forget the isthmus called Colaba (probably 
Cal-ab, or black water), running for about two 
miles in a straight line from Bombay, from which 
it is separated at high water. On this small 
island, which scarcely exceeds a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, are several good houses and a range of 
barracks. At its farthest or western end stands a 
noble signal and light-house, from the top of which 
is a very fine view of the island and adjacent 
country. 

Nor is it on land alone that Bombay possesses 
the advantages of situation. Its harbour, from its 
great size, smoothness of the water, and, for the 
greater part of the day, having a fine sea-breeze 
blowing, affords almost constant opportunity for 
aquatic excursions: so open, indeed, and, at the 
same time, so secure is the bay, that for miles, in 
various directions, the smallest boats may proceed 
with safety, and, by means of the tide, return at 
almost a fixed hour. These excursions may be 
extended seaward, inland, or over to the Mahratta 
continent, for several miles, embracing in the jour¬ 
ney a variety of beautiful, picturesque, and grand 
scenery. How widely different from the boasted 
river-parties on the Ganges about Calcutta; where 
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you have a muddy, and often a very dangerous, 
stream to sail on, with hght nnd hot sultry airs, 
impregnated with all the poisonous effects of mi¬ 
asma, the wind hardly sufliciently strong to impel 
the boat; or else tracking, by means of a dozen 
poor wretches slowly struggling through the low, 
marshy, and swampy banks of the Gangqp, where 
the eye is unrelieved by the smallest change of 
scenery, and not a hill is to bo seen in any 
direction: in short, whore an uninterrupted view 
of jungle, ilat land, water, and mud presents itself. 

At ^Madras the scene on the water is widely 
different from what we see either at Calcutta or 
Bombay; and a journey on it, whether for amuse¬ 
ment or business, is any thing hut agroeable^for 
you are often in danger of your life, and always 
in dread, in passing to and fro through the tre¬ 
mendously high and long surfs that incessantly 
roll on the Coromandel shores, and which com^' 
menco about a mile inside the roadstead, wliere 
the ships lie at anchor. There arc three surfs; 
and, after passing over the head of one mountainous 
roller into the valley of water between them, you 
cannot for several seconds see either the city in 
front or the ships in the rear, till you are forced 
by the impulse of tiie first on the top of the second 
roller. On passing over the surf, a stranger's sensa¬ 
tions may be irangined, but cannot be described i 
the oldest mariners do not like the frst trip a-shore. 
Accidents sometimes occur; and for days all com- 
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munication between the shore and shipping is cut 
off. ^^^len you have arrived on shore, the heat is 
intolerable, with clouds of hot sand flying about; 
and, to add to the miseries of Madras, the mus- 
quitoes ore the largest and most venomous of any 
in India: at night they swarm in myriads, nor do 
they leave a stranger quiet by day. 1 have both 
embarked and disembarked at Madras (not from 
choice) twice: 1 was wet through the first time, 
and the people were constantly baling the Mas> 
soolah boat; the last time I was in imminent 
danger with my family for several minutes. 

One of the greatest comforts in all countries is to 
have good domestic servants: unquestionably the 
Parsees at Bombay are very superior to their 
brethren at Calcutta both in usefulness and fidelity. 
Those at Calcutta dress well, will only attend to one 
particular branch of service, nor will any persuasion, 
or even wages, induce them to use a single exertion 
beyond a prescribed and very limited duty fixed by 
themselves. They are very indolent, very debauched 
in their habits, consequently not to be trusted; and 
the QuJ hi menials are mighty consequential fel¬ 
lows. This may be from their education and 
intolerant principles; for they ore all Musselmen. 
A Bombay senant will do as much work, and do 
it as well, as five Bengal servants. The domestics 
at Madras arc chiefly of a low Hindoo caste: they 
are a hard-working, willing set of men, but dirty 
in their habits, and greatly addicted to drinking. 
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The Dierketa at Bombay are well supplied, and for 
th e most part the art ides are rfl of moderate prloe* 
The fish are excellent; vegetables arc iibundani 
and good j poultry is reared by the Portngueze 
in great quantities, and sold cheap^ The bread is 
said by strangers to be preferable to that made in 
any other part of India. As to commerce, revenue, 
taxes, manufactures, and statistical subjects in ge> 
ueral, I have but too imperfect an acquaintance to 
warrant my introducing them to the notice of niy 
readers. 

There was great room for improvement in the 
government of Bombay, and in the extensive coun*' 
tries dependent upon it. It is well known to be a 
century behind the other capitals in every thing 
that has tendency to make a country flourishing, 
respectable, and great. It is not for me to investi¬ 
gate or discuss the causes; I have not the ability, 
and much le4S the inclination; for being an officer 
of that establishment, any observation of mine 
w^ould, perhaps, bo deemed injudicious: but all 
ranks at Bombay, Europeans as well as natives, 
rejoice in their present enlightened and able ruler, 
the late British resident at Poona*; who, during 
his long residence in India, filled the highest diplo¬ 
matic offices with singular success in the most dif* 
ficult times; whose energy and judgment are pro- 


^ • H<3notiriW« Elphimtont, wdl known to the 

Hterary wotM by hi? ttatpry of Obool, 
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vcrbial with all classes of natives, and whose im¬ 
partiality is acknovPtedged by all branches of the 
public service. Such a gentleman as this is in¬ 
valuable both to the government and the governed: 
their prosperity and happiness arc committed to 
one who perfectly understands their interests, and 
whose wisdom and talents have been tried and ap¬ 
preciated in the most critical periods in India, 
while filling various branches of the public scrv'ice. 

Perhaps, for political reasons, it may be ne¬ 
cessary for the supreme government to possess a 
nobleman of high rank, great talents, and free of 
local prejudices and feelings; but tbe interests of 
Madras and Bombay arc much better administered 
in the government of an experienced, well-tried, 
and able servant of the Company. If w*c consider 
for a moment the brilliant and almost wonderful 
administration of Warren Hastings, hampered as 
ho was on every side, surrounded by powerful 
enemies, and straitened in every resource, with 
disafiection, famine, and poverty to contend with, 
we find an unequalled period of disasters and diffi¬ 
culties happily conquered by one who was simply 
a plain senior merchant in the Company's service. 
It is, however, time to close this discussion re¬ 
garding the presidency of Bombay. 

By the way, I must mention that Bombay is said 
to be a corruption of the Portuguese name, liuon 
Bahia, or Good Bay : this, however, I will leave to 
better etymologists. There arc so many dialects 
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spoken in India, that the derivation of the names 
of most places of any note may be traced : in fact, 
I did at one time form a long list of proper names, 
with their supposed derivations; but as the more 
learned in ** oriental lore ** cavilled and approved 
alternately at my erudite researches, I gave up this 
task in despair. 

I have seen some strange explanations of words 
given by Orientalists, and those too in print, in 
endeavouring to discover the true meaning of In> 
dian names; and I think the reader will agree with 
me, that my attempt was hopeless, after perusing 
the following specimens, which 1 copy from the 
works of others: 

GVid/, a pass in a mountain—hence our English 
word gate, 

BiuriSf a paymaster or gift—-hence Christmas 
boxes. 

lIuU, a Hindoo festival—hence holy, or holiday. 

Palkee, or palanquin —from a quarter of a lack 
of rupees, or PtUac. 

Bujaloe —from the French, bceuf de Veau. 

I could give many other instances to show how 
far a brilliant imagination may lead an etymo¬ 
logist. 

Before stepping into our fishing-boat from the 
dock, en passant 1 may just remark, that the Bom¬ 
bay docks arc inferior to none in England: they 
arc built of a fine firm stone, capacious, and every 
way convenient; and do the highest credit to 
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the abilities of the military engineer. Captain 
Cooper, of the Compony*tf service, who built them. 
Ships for the East India Company of 1-100 tons 
burthen have been built here with the w'ood of the 
country called teak, procured from the neighbour¬ 
ing forests of Canara. These vessels are found re¬ 
markably durable. The workmen and arehitects 
are entirely native Parsecs—a very numerous, use¬ 
ful, and industrious race at Bombay. These docks 
have likewise furnished several very fine ships for 
his Majesty’s navy, from the rate of a sloop of war 
to an 80 gun ship, and their qualities have been 
found admirable. The Salsette frigate was for 
some months frozen up in the ice in the north of 
Europe, and escaped with less damage than her 
companions; and I believe the Mindcn at Algiers 
sustained a very heavy battering with.less injury 
to her hull than could have been expected. An¬ 
other 80 gun ship has lately come to England 
(the Ganges); and although under jury masts, her 
qualities were found of a superior order. I have 
mentioned these circumstances merely with re¬ 
ference to our astonishing empire in India, and to 
show the capabilities and resources of that tnily 
w'onderful country, British Indio. 

/Vn able little pamphlet was many years ago 
published by Mr. W. Taylor Money, the then super¬ 
intendent of the Bombay marine (previously many 
years commander of one of the Company’s regular 
China ships, and now in the East India Direction 
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aiul in Pari lament), on the qualities of teak timber^ 
Those interested in these matters will find it a va¬ 
luable treatise. This gentleman^a departure from 
Pombay was a subject of universal regret, particu¬ 
larly among the natives. A good nian*s deeds ought 
to ho spoken of:—his eharities were most extensive* 
his benevolent disposition all ranks experienced; he 
was unafiectcdly good and kind. Sir James Mack¬ 
intosh was then the ornament of Bombay, and the 
delight of society. His example did much benefit; 
for society was at that period in rather a morbid 
state. More might be said; but as our boat is 
w'oiting at the Bunder* w^c will cast off from the 
subject and the dock-head together. 
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CHAPTER IJ. 

Departur«>-Sporting in Indui—Friends wiio ncroonpiinicd U»e 

Author—Sorner}’ on the water—Butcher's Island—Elephanta 
Pattamars—Billaporc—Panwell. 

The sea breeze sets in at about ten o’clock in 
the morning, and keeps gaining strength till the 
meridian, at which time a fine breeze usually blows 
directly up the bay. At this time we embarked in 
our fishing-boat: our party consisted of five per¬ 
sons ; four gentlemen wishing to accompany me as 
far as the first stage on the continent. None of 
the party had attained the age of 23, but were in the 
prime of youth, hale and strong ; neither of them 
were free livers, but, unfortunately for themselves, 
they were great sportsmen*. Frequently persons 
in India are wondrously partial to exposure to the 
sun in shooting and hunting; by w hich many, I be¬ 
lieve, shorten their days, or lay the foundation of 
disorders that embitter the whole of their after life. 

• Of tbc*e gentlemen, one wm the best lioguirt in the Bom¬ 
bay army in the MahratU and Hiodustonni language*: the se¬ 
cond wot a pore philonthroput—he could not do too much good: 
the third wan a good wnger, and the bert amateur comedian we 
bad: the hut wna an inveterate aportanMUi—tiger, hog, wolf, 
jackall, or bird*, all the aame—the rifle or double barrel waa 
ucarcely ever nut of hi* hand. 
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Sporting looks Ycry pleasing m Captain Wil- 
liamson^s “ Field Sports of the Eastbut Let a 
prudent man for a moment consider the intense 
heat: the thermometer in the shade* perhaps* ave- 
raging for four hoars iQS degrees; and a young 
man not inured to the climate, but just fresh im¬ 
ported from England* exposing himself to the ' 
scorching rays of the sun* while snipe shooting* up 
to his knees in water and mud* in the low rice 
grounds; and some idea may then bo formed how 
many a promising youth is cut off in the very flower 
of his exi:jtence hy liLs own folly* and not by the 
climate alone» Those Inured to it may for a few 
years escape* hut in tho end, if it is not fatal, it sends 
them to England diseased and debilitated. If we 
add to this* the conviviality and occasional excess, it 
will bo evident how disease originates. Exposure 
to the sun is the first step towards ill health in 
India* or as Mallet the poet tells us 

" When the suu* wLtli Amin-tiilc ray, 
riamea fortli iDLolemblc day* 

While heat ai1« fcmedt nn tbe plain* 

With till ret and liuiguar m bis tmin* 

(All nature sickening in the hlnw^)* 

'Diou in tbg irild and voody niaiic* 

That douiU the rale with umbrage deep* 
lEa]icndcut from tlic ucIglibouriDg etevp* 

AVUt Gnd iKtunea a rttltn retiuat* 

Wlierc breathing coolncee has her Beab*’ 


Sporting in India, from the nobleness of the game* 
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and the good fellowship and hilarity which always 
reign with the parties that go out, ore so seductiTe, 
that few can resist the temptation. It is a different 
thing to a fox hunt in England, or to the shooting 
of half dead pigeons and sparrows cramped up in 
a basket, whence they are frightened out one by 
one, and shot at from a distance of ten yards, 
weakened and dismayed by their confinement; yet 
what glee and pride do the worthy inhabitants of 
London manifest at counting the murdered birds I 
What would they say to the following sport, from 
a Bengal paper of March, 1823, written by one of 
the party ? 

** 1 have just returned from the Terrai, where 1 
was engaged in a party for thirteen days, looking 
after tigers. The return of killed and wounded 
were seventeen tigers, fourteen bears, and three 
buffaloes, besides deer, hogs, floriken, and partridges 
without number. 

“ My elephant behaved very well, and gained so 
much credit, that she was esteemed the hest of the 
party. A large male tiger charged her, and left 
the mark of three paws upon her; he would, pro¬ 
bably, have injured her very materially, had not a 
well-timed boll from P.*s gun taken effect in the 
shoulder of the infuriated assailant, just as he was 
springing upon her, and thus prevented the use of 
his teeth. She was not in the least dismayed, but 
faced her antagonist immediately, and seemed 
pleased to see him laid prostrate at her feet. One 
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pat must have been very hard, for the place is still 
much swollen and very painful.** 

Of the party that accompanied me to Panwell 
not one survives; two died of fevers, one of dysen¬ 
tery, and the other of that dreadful malady the 
cholera morbus. Had their exit been in the held, 
1 should not have referred to the melancholy sub¬ 
ject. 

Of late the mortality in India has been so great 
and unusuol, that it excites little or no surprise 
on hearing of the death of many a respected friend 
in the prime of life. Let those in health be thank¬ 
ful ; let the strong bear in mind that they may be 
made weak; but, whether weak or strong, be pre¬ 
pared ; for in India death is often the work of only a 
few hours. Had not I a constitution of iron I must 
long before this have been with those I am lament¬ 
ing ; and were I to relate the quantity of medicine 
I have token, the operations I have undergone, and 
the torture I have suffered in the space of twenty- 
four hours, my statement would be disbelieved. 1 
allude to the time when I was labouring under the 
agonizing pangs of ophthalmia, with raging fever, 
and on alternate ague, disorders that r^ed in Gu- 
zerat, and which equally affected Europeans and 
natives. 

Nothing in the shape of an aquatic excursion in 
India can be more delightful than n sail on a secure 
and large bay, w*ith a fine refreshing sea breeze 
wafting you to your destination, with the scenery, 
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OS far os the eye can reach, grand, bcauUful, and 
picturesque in the extreme •. An excursion of this 
kind, with agreeable companions, after a few 
months grilling in the interior, makes the mind 
joyful, and the soul glad. On one side, as you pro¬ 
ceed up the harbour, you have the mighty range of 
mountains stretching away their cloud-oapt tops in 
every fantastic and romantic shape; peaks, cliffs, 
and hollows indented here, and thickly wooded 
there; the busy and noisy suburbs of Bombay lying 
on your left, where handsome English mansions, 
rural-looking native huts, monastic buildings of the 
Portuguese, with large Mahratta houses, inhabited 
by wealthy natives, denote opulence and splendour; 
w hile the whole scene is embellished witli that va¬ 
riety of cultivation and foliage peculiar to tropical 
climates. As you pass on is an extensive and hand¬ 
some range of barracks for the king's troops; a 
little farther on brings you to the town of Maza- 
gaum, chiefly inhabited by Portuguese and natives. 
Many pretty views present themselves on the shore 
in passing up the harbour, while the city and the 
shipping arc gradually receding to the sight. In 
front is a large old-fashioned house, built by Go- 

* Bombay poMCMrs more notaral adrooUgea Uion any oiber 
European artUrmrnt to India. I know no place eo veil lituated: 
ita excellent, well delrodcd harbour, the lertifity of the adjoining 
diatricta, the agreenUeoem of the dimate, and the extreme beauty 
of the acenery, all contribute to make it one of the moat charming 
Apota in the vorM.**—itfra. GreAeai'f Lett*r$, p. 166. 
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Tcrnor Hornby; beyond that is a large/handsome, 
white tomb, conspicuously placeil on a promontory, 
containing the mortal remains of a distinguished 
Mussulman. The curious-looking hill called the 
Funnel, from its similarity of shape, rises abruptly 
in front, while on the right a Mahratta fort, called 
Shoon Gbur (probably Arzoon Ghur), raises its ro¬ 
mantic turrets in solitary grandeur in the heart of 
the mountains. Surrounded by jungle, in all the 
wildness of nature, on the left the view is bounded 
by the hills of Salsctte, which afford an agreeable 
back-ground to the whole of this magnificent 
scenery. Various inlets and salt-water streams 
may be seen running in different directions inland, 
which diversify the prospect, whilst a variety of 
boats ore seen swiftly cutting the briny flood, hur¬ 
rying on to their pursuits and destinations. 

Considerably to our right, and almost in mid-bay, 
is Butchers Island, w’here is a large range of 
buildings used as hospital barracks for the seamen 
of his majesty’s navy in time of war. In this place 
1 have spent several pleasant days. One of our 
amusements was snake catching: these reptiles are 
hero very numerous and large, but I believe not 
very venomous. Many a brave British tar has at 
this spot found his final resting place— 

** TiD be bears tbc last whistle, 

When be II jump upon deck.** ^ 

This quotation may be ill-timed and misplaced. 
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but I give it as a veteran sailor repeated it to tne, 
while he was with phlegmatic feeling looking out, 
os he termed it, for a ** good birth alongside one of 
his favourite and departed messmates ;** for to use 
his own (characteristic) idea of attachment to his 
late companion, they belonged to the same gun, 
were in the same watch, and pulled in the same 
boat: this poor fellow, though cheerful, and to 
outw ard appearance in good health, was in the last 
stage of the liver complaint. The only observation 
that appeared to affect his feelings was, when, in 
observing the shipping at a distance he remarked, 
** Beyond them and the horizon to the westward is 
England: 1 should like to have moored there; but 
it is all the some in the long run." There was 
philosophy and truth in this that would have done 
honour to any man. 

For their simplicity and the warning conveyed 
in two epitaphs, at this spot, 1 insert them: 

** lo Asia's sultry dime, full msny a year cruel fortane’s 
storms I *re weatlicrcd; cut off io early lifie by Hcareo's decree, 
one of Britannia's guardians here lies low.** 

The second is. 

Reader, reflect :—Uioogfa bert I lie. 

As you are now, so once waa 1 : 

As I am Etow, so you most be) 

Therefore prepare to follow me.* 

These mementos arc the honest effusions of a brave 
and noble class of men, to whom England owe« all 
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her greatncM; they serve every purpose of the 
“pompous urn and storied bust." 

On quitting Butcher^s Island, called by the na¬ 
tives Deva Uevlf or Island of the Gods, not far up 
the bay stands the celebrated Elepliauta Island, 
It is of considerable elevation, and famous for its 
caves hewn out of the solid rock from the face of 
the mountain; they are considerably injured by time, 

** \^linin BtODc and bmss oltpy, 

Wlio giv'^t to ereiy flpng hoar 
Ta work kuc n>w decay," 

These caves are very much injured by the action 
of the sea-brcezc, and from not having drains cut on 
the top of the mountain to carry oS'thc rain w^ater; 
nor has any care been taken to have trenches made 
at the foundation; so that in the jieriodical rains 
they are often inundated, and abound w'itb reptiles, 
particularly snakes. From their vicinity to Bombay 
they arc frequently visited by parties of pleasure; 
and to preserv^o them from wilful injury by casual 
visitors, a w^all wdth a gate has been lately erected, 
in front, and left in charge of an invalid serjeaut, 
with a few invalid siphauees, to protect them. The 
old men lias a good liousc adjoining, and has a com* 
fortable sinecure of it, as most visitors do not for¬ 
get his long stories and the accommodation for re¬ 
freshment w hich his house affords. The view from 
the caves is very fine, as they are situated about 350 
feet above the level of the sea. Here is the fiimous 
colossal figure of the Trimurti, Brahma, Vishnil, 
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and Siva, the creating, preserving, and destroying 
powers of the Hindoo mythology. The cave is 
large, but by no means equal to the large temples 
of Karli, or the far-famed ones at Elora. 

The guard and wall alluded to were placed for the 
protection of these caves; for Europeans (shall I say 
gentlemen?) were found notonly sufficiently vicious 
to try to injure the figures and ornaments, but 
were actually so depraved as to indecently disfigure 
the deities w*ith a variety of disgusting ornaments 
and appendages, so that a respectable female could 
not, without having her feelings outraged, visit 
these wonderful caverns. It is seldom that men of 
education are mischievous without cause, and still 
less frequently do they assimilate vice with mis¬ 
chief; it is to be hoped these debasing acts did not 
originate with persons designated by the appella¬ 
tion of gentlemen; if they did, these observations 
will convey to their minds thot the whole result of 
their wit and mischief excited the contempt and 
disgust of the better part of society. 

After sailing three or four miles further, the bay 
begins to contract; it is still a noble expanse of 
water; and, from the great variety of luxuriant 
scenery and its size, w'ould bear a comparison with 
the celebrated bay of Naples. I am transcribing 
my original book from the neighbourhood of Wey¬ 
mouth. This is said to bo one of the finest bays in 
England, but it is not a twentieth part of the size 
of Bombay. 
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After passing Elcpijanta (Ghiirri-pouri) for three 
or four miles, we approach the left-hand shore 
about Billapore; the land, fcrt* and village, be¬ 
longing to the ilahrattns^ The swift e ailing of 
OUT boat, and fine sea-breeze blowing directly up 
tlie harbour, with four pleasing compariions, made 
our excursion very delightfuh The boats used on 
these occasions are generally the common blahrotta 
hsUiug-boats: they sail remarkably fast, are built 
sharp at both ends, tiave a very broad beam, and 
about a third of the keel-piece is deep, but slightly 
hollow'cd out in the centre; the latteen sail ap¬ 
pears disproportionally large, and it is a good deal 
peaked the foot of the soil is almost fore and aft, 
33 the tack Is mode fost to the stem of the boat, 
and the sheet in the centre abaft the midships; 
wliile the extreme point of the sail at the upper 
part projects far aft, there being nearly four times 
more canvas abaft than forward. It will be easily 
seen how close these vessels must lay to the wind; 
they do not tack, but dip the sail in wearing. Like 
the Hindoo houses and forts, they arc strongly 
built, of substantial materials ; durability being by 
them more considered than beauty. These boats 
are very safe, and go to sea iu rough weather. 
The mast, 1 ought to observe, is low, and rukca 
well forward, Paltamarjf and dorrs of 1250 tons 
burthen, have similarly uncouth-looking ond pou- 
deroug sails. The crews ore composed of strong, 
thick-set, muscular men ; obliging, gooddiumoured. 
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and active, as I have experienced on many a plea¬ 
sant trip, both at sea and in journeys round by the 
island of Salsette. 

Nothing can be more delightful than a soil 
by the salt-water channel that divides Salsette 
from the continent, passing by the town of Tau- 
nalu Inland, the views on cither shore arc beauti¬ 
fully wooded, the lands picturesque and romantic, 
with many rude and venerable relics of Mahratta 
forts and Portuguese churches. You may pro¬ 
ceed as far as llassein, circumnavigating the in¬ 
teresting island of Salsette and part of Bombay 
for upwards of 60 miles, and enter the ocean 
again a little beyond Basscin *; and all this agree¬ 
able journey may be performed in the greatest 
safety, and with perfect ease, sailing or rowing 
amid mountains, hills, and dales, with the shore 
close at hand on either side, and that shore richly 
ornamented with the most luxuriant and varied 
foliage; while an idle hour may be whiled away in 
fishing or shooting, or in viewing nuiny old ruins 
that occasionally show their hoary points in the 
deepest solitudes of the forest. 

♦ Basaeio is 27 mile* from BoinlMjr ky Luid. It belong* to 
the Mahrmttjw. It is tbc fir*! Unrn on tiie cootincst, on tbe higb 
rosd to Sunt. It tnu eettkd by tbe Portuguese in 1555, sihI 
boosted of two coHegco, six cburcbes, end four eonrento. It wi* 
token in 1780 by Generml Goddord. When Poem wo* copiurod, 
the Petshwo fled there for refuge; and being near to Boaboy. 
woe safe from his implacable eAeinie*. 
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Tigers * are very numerous; nor are alligntora 
wanting in the water, os I have lienrd, although 1 
never saw any of the latter. There are other 
channels of communication along the shores of the 
continentj^ and for many miles inland ; but we must 
now pursue our direct route up the harbourj, and 
not diverge for the purpose of describing places 
out of our own immediate course. 

The fort of Billaporc stands rather high, and on 
a commanding situation. This being the great 
thoroughfare from the Deccan f to Bombay and 
the towns to the northward, it formerly must have 
been of importance to the Mahrattn government i 
and they still make a show of bringing boats to. 
We landed j but the old KlUcdart^ with asviper- 

* Of tliui 1 hare an cyc-Titocss j tlicy swim oi'er 
tbt ccmtitiGnt; 27 were dcatroyed in Iciia tliac tLrce mnuttus. 
The folJwring a jui extract from my papers; it happened near 
■rhere I vas lUtioned! : 

'' At a law hujktiQff party near Timaali, distant tknit 13 luillei, 
a tigresa itsa Trooindcd: »Iie too3f to a tLfcik hedge, whi^re aLc 
wa* pur&ueil in a fen- sccoada. Oat mshed the male, aud & large 
cnh. Ere they fell, i neighbouriTig Pdirff vraa tilled; hia son 
and one rillagcr wounded. Stjnte idea of the sbe of the male 
he fi>jrcEied, Jrom my absernng that ho measured eighteen 
inches between hb ears." 

t Dcccuij Scnith^—-writ ten DekaOp Eekhau—'mythologically 
D«an, "Sun «f lodr Itbdlsdnct from what u called Hin- 
doostui. Most of its riTcm hare mythoJegical names, as well as 
the principal towos. 

% Kilbh, a fort, atid Bar, a k«per or holder f as Zcmia,.Du>, 
Chouh-Dar, &c- 
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cilimisness that would better have suited the former 
days of Mahratta power, would not allow us even 
to approach his castle. Wo purchased at the 
village^ not knowing but we might be detained by 
shooting, or other causes, four fowls, rice, yams, 
onions and spices sufficient for five persons, with 
fire-wood for cooking, for about Od. English 
money; and this was dearer than a native would 
have paid. Our precaution was not needless; for, 
with loitering, stepping on shore at times, shooting, 
and a few frolics in our managing the boat, wo lost 
the flood-tide, and the fine sea-breeze had gra¬ 
dually declined in strength, till we brought up for 
the night by making the boat fast to a large 
wooden peg driven in the bank, alongside of which 
we lay. 

Billapore may be about IS miles from Bom¬ 
bay: this distance, in sailing over a fine expanse 
of water, with beautrfiil and grand scenery on 
all sides, affords a great treat to those partial 
to aquatic excursions; and, what is to many a 
matter of first-rate consideration, they are as secure 
from danger as if sailing on the Regent’s Canal. 
At daylight we cast off; and, what witli rowing 
and occasionally sailing, we arrived at Panwell in 
time for a good breakfast, prepared by our friend 
Lieutenant E. who expected us. He was in charge 
of a detachment of troops usually stationed here, 
and detached from the subsidiary force in the pay 
of the Mahratta government at Poona. I should 
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think the diatnnee we had come up from our an- 
charing station couJd not be leas than seven miles; 
the channel was winding, the shores low, the great 
bay was totally excluded from view, but the fine 
mountainous scenery still remained^ Pan well is 
13 miles E. by S. of Bombay, hut the distance is 
computed by water at miles. It is 430 miles 
W,jS\W. of the city of Poona •. 

The town is distant from the landing-place about 
half a mile; it consists of a few irregular streets; 
the houses in general are small, and a few only are 
tiled; the bazaars well supplied, and most com¬ 
modities of Indian manufacture are sold in the 
shops.' Around the town are tracts of rice land, 
which at that time were nearly in full ear. Pan- 
well, from its proximity to Eomhoy, and being the 
most convenient and populous thoroughfare to the 
Deccan, as a central mart, carries on a good trade. 
During the wars of Sevo^ the Portuguese, and 
the celebrated Biddee Cossim, Panw'cll alternately 
become either the scene of active operations, or 
else their principal depol below the gliats for 
stores; its situation, from its vicinity to Bombay, 
Tannah, Maliim, and Bossein, rendered it a great 
acquisition to cither of the contending parties. In 
177 s* during our attack on Poona, it was found n 
desirable station for the stores and ammunition 
which were supplied from Bombay. The plan was 
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sugpfcstcd by Mr. Boddano, then chief at Surat. 
The town stands on the banks of a small river that 
comes from the eastward; at high water boats 
proceed some distance nl)OVC Panwcll. 

A large mosque* and ir Hindoo temple* are ob¬ 
jects that will occupy half on hour of the traveller's 
attention. The former contoins the remains of a 
Mussulman* who was killed during the Mahratta 
wars. About a dozen fakcers and others live in an 
adjoining house* supported by charity: they appear 
contented with their retired situation. The temple 
is dedicated to Sivu; Nnndi is on the lloor, witli 
his head pointing towards a small opartmeut con¬ 
taining a figure of Vishnu. This apartment is 
divided from a smaller one by some rail-work* 
which has three figures of the deities* Rama* Sita, 
and Lakshmi. These are carved in fine marble: 
the height of each figure is about inches, and 
they arc neatly attired In their respective costumes. 
Sita has nose-rings* and the whole of her liabili- 
ments arc those of a Hindoo female. The counte¬ 
nances of the group arc prettily expressed; but 
the marble is of too pale a colour for the shade 
that the eye is accustomed to find in the Hindoo 
face. One of the Brahmans attendant upon the 
temple informed me* that the marble was brought 
from the vicinity of Delhi by a zealous Hindoo* 
who built the temple in commemoration of some 
occurrence that befell him on the very spot. On 
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the left of the Pogoda *, in a fimalL nlchOj is n tude 
irnitation of a Ralishi engaging an evil spirit. The 
whole of the building is In good repair^ supported 
by a number of pillars, richly carved. In the front 
of the temple is a Iarg-ef*f anh; here a number of 
Hindoos were performing their ablutionSj, and say¬ 
ing their prayers. The place is retired; the va¬ 
riety of wild scenery, and the rising crops of grain 
in full ear, afforded an interesting prospect; while 
some high montitoins to the eastward close the 
view, Wc must not omit to mention that extra¬ 
ordinary-looking object, Bliow-muJlen rock, W'hich 
rises, nearly perpendiculor, to an immense height, 
while its centre is rent by an enormous diasm^ It 
towers above the surrounding mountains in a stu- 
pendnus and romantic form* The whole of the 
lower rock is strongly fortified, and garrisoned hy 
Arabs f in the pay of the late Peishwa, who, report 

* Mijor says, this ia an onauthorixed wiinl* Mx. 

ttaurice', Qh Uic Oth^r hasd, affirms it to be Pendan, onii gii'os 
its dcriration. 

f The native priiicos a great partiality to, aind place 
great confidence in, Arab troops, wLu readily enter into their 
terrice. They do nat desert the cause in \rbicK they emhnrlL; 
but, to A prDTcrb, th«y ore bravicf, determined, and fsithruL ITiey 
□re found in the strong hold*) of the native powera- deneral 
WfllMley* in his capture of Abmnbiuggiir, speaka of their 5gliV 
ing with their UivUnl! obstinacy, Duriag the asanult of RiutKla 
they fmight bniTely. I believe that dlix drilling und {Usdpline 
ait? too much for die high spirit of an Arab to submit to: howercr, 
they are nerer ^tuml to vnltmtccr into the Ebitish native lerrice* 
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says, kept a part of his jewels and treasures there. 
With shooting, and wandering about the town, we 
had employed the time till the forenoon. Our 
horses had arrived during the day vui Tannoh, 
which is a long day’s journey from hence by land. 

There are three modes of conveying luggage 
from this place to Poona: viz. coolies, tattoos*, 
and oxen. The hire is settled by a native officer 
appointed for that purpose by our government. 
His duty is to see that you are not imposed upon 
cither by bad cattle or overcharges; and, more* 
over, it is his especial duty to use every exertion 
that the traveller may not be unnecessarily de¬ 
tained. ithout this officer's assistance much 
inconvenience would be experienced. For the 
information of the traveller that is passing this 
road, 1 shall subjoin the established rates of hire: 

A cooly (porter), to carry 56 lbs. 

Raprcti. Or*. Rrwt. 

From Panwell to Poona ... 2 0 0 

Scroor ... 3 2 0 

Ahroed-nuggur 6 1 0 

Toka ... 10 1 0 

Joulnah ^ . . lO 3 0 

• Tattoo*. These are a kind of small, cat«haaiiiied, and Ul- 
looking pooics: but they are hardy, and walk liMter than oxen. 

f Rcaa are an imaginary coin: 100 reaa make one quarter of 
a rupee—the rupee bring dirided into four quarter*. 

t A itation occupied by a part of the Madras army: it is con- 
aidcred a* a frontier of the Nixam's denninioo*. 


so 
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A bulloclc, to carry iGO lUs. 

Bopcwn <113. nem. 

From Paniivcll to Poona ..,300 
Seroor , . , 5 0 0 

Ahmcd-nuggur 8 2 50 

Toka ... 14 2 50 

The hire of the tattoo is, on all tlic above stages, 
half a rupee dearer than the os : considering that 
they walk somewhat faster of the two, the tattoo 
h the moat preferable animal for baggage. Every 
day that you make on extra lialt, an allowatiee of 
a quarter of a rupee is to be paid to cacli cooly. 
It is ordered, likewise, that an advance amounting 
to one half of the hire is to be paid to your coolies, 
or to the owner of the cattle. There is no danger 
of their absconding on the road, as their houses and 
famiUes are well known to the officer who procures 
them for you. 
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CilAPTKK III. 

Quit Panwrll—Mode of trarcIiiDg^Vilbjce of Cbolic and countnr 
—Return t>f nijr liricDdH to Pouwell—Indian trarclling—Natiro 
gorcnuDcnta— (.'apouly.— Foot of tb« G'hata—Lairge tanb— 
Mind<M> girU bathing. * 

Having made the necessary arrangements during 
the afternoon, in hiring carriage for the transport of 

following morning at day¬ 
break to the next stage at Choke, 1 devoted the 
remainder of the day to my friends, who all wished 
me very heartily every success, although they could 
not help thinking it was incurring a good deal 
of expense and trouble, and running some risk, 
as the country beyond Seroor was generally dis¬ 
turbed by some refractory chief or other, and fre¬ 
quently visited by banditti. These observations, 
however well intended, had no effect. 1 had ob¬ 
tained ** leave of absence” from the government 
for the express purpose of visiting the temples of 
Elora •. When I applied to the public authorities 
at Bombay it was thought a serious and difficult 

• On my return to Bombay the subject of Elora was a goo^ 
tallied of. Sir James Mackintosh, with a large escort coos 
manded by an officer, shortly after proceeded to Elora, to whom 
1 ftimiabcd a route of the journey. 
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jourDcy, particularly aa we were not then on very 
amicable terms with the Mahratta chief hlolkar, in 
whose territories the temples ihm w^ere* To a 
young and always ardcut mind this objeetiou ap¬ 
peared of very slight import * a little management 
with the natives is all that is neceasary; and, if a 
man has health and a good stock of patience^ he 
may surmount more difficult journeys than mine 
promised to be. T w'as always fond of travelling 
and seeking after any thing that was curious or 
ncw% or that promised to be interesting^ I recol¬ 
lect once intending positively to join at a hog-hunt, 

when one of the party exclaimed S- would 

rather go cave * hunting, or have a with 

some old Brahman^ In this party I had better 
have taken the jocular hint of ray friend; for in 
the hog-hunt a valuable Arab horse I rode was 
nearly ripped up, and I dismounted by a charge 
from a furious boar* 

After a pleasant evening with my friends at 
Pan well, at daybreak my baggage moved on* 
As the cavalcade may l>c new to tlie English 
reader, 1 subjoin a list. Three bullocks to carry 

* lo on* ef my viwtiii to Aiuboulcc cstOM, in company vrith 

Ijmt B-, irc diicon^itd m tiger aalcrp in a Hark coruor. We 

had D4} ann^ j but in bringing the rillagcr^ to ijjp pines their 
■kmtft aviTikc him, and hr dt»rtcd off*thrciugh an opening into the 
jitnglr, which anu cloW’ bVi TKe remaimt of a tiuHock ircne 
fcuTiil in the dTc—a ntningr upon a trmpio dedicated to 

Nundi! 
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a tent, twelve feet square, consisting of inm^r 
shell and outer fly, and two walls; three bullocks 
for clothes, provisions, books, &c.; two porters for 
camp-cot and writing-desk; one ditto for break¬ 
fast utensils, &c.; one tattoo, or pony, for head 
servant; two ditto belonging to my servants, of 
whom 1 had four with me. There was an escort 
of six Siphauccs and a corporal. Several native 
travellers accompanied my people for their own 
security, as the country was sometimes infested with 
robbers. Although so near to Bombay, yet the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains in the Pcishwa's territories af¬ 
forded them safe and unknown retreats, whence they 
descended at pleasure to the plains of the Concan *, 
or the low lands at the foot of the mountains called 
Payein G’hut, in contradistinction to Bala G*hut, or 
the table-land above the G*h^ t. 

1 had firmly intended over-night to proceed on 
my journey at daylight, but the entreaty of my 
friends compelled me to remain to breakfast and an 
early tfffin (luncheon), and even then wished me to 
stop another night. It would surprise a stranger to 
see the kindness and attention a traveller meets with 
in all parts of India : if he is but respectable, be is 

• Cooiao, or Kokuo, the aiideot Lymirici, koown far the 
refuge it afforded to horde* of ptratea; likewiM to the earijr 
Hiudooi aa giving rise to the Chitpawana race, of which sect waa 
the late Peiahwa. and to the Rucanaahta tribea. 

f The word 6 "kst is a defiie in a mountain : in Bengal it ia 
Ghaut, a Ianding.plaoe or wharl It is fraan the Persian. 
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sure in every part to meet tvith a Mcndly re¬ 
ception; end, if only knotin by a single line of 
introduction} hh arrival is looked for with plea¬ 
sure} and the time of his departure with regrets I 
mean no offence by the observation} but there is a 
great talk in England of hospitality and good- 
fellowship ; but it k in India where it is understood 
and practised. There is n shyness, a coldness, and 
reserve in the Enghsh that is very irksome to an 
old Indian on his first arrival in England. Under 
this frigid eiterior, however, we often find hid the 
best qualities of tho heart, and the most generous 
and virtuous prUidples. I had better cease here, lest 
1 draw down upon myself a flagellation from tny 
countrymen. If they knew the love J bear to 
every thing ttiat is English, tlic castigation would 
be quite undeserved. 

At three p. ii. I positively got off, but not till 1 
found three of the party insisted upon accompanying 
me the first stage, and had, unknown to me, de¬ 
spatched their camp-cots; and my host, Lieut- E* 
had forwarded some fowls, &c. with orders for 
them to be got ready for dinner on our arrival. 

To Choke, fourteen miles. After leaving Pan¬ 
well, the road Is rugged and very rocky; in 
some parts a great want of cultivation appears 
where the land has a fertile appearance. Crossed 
the Pan well river, called the Pen, or Pan. From 
the sea having run out* the water was clear and 
sweet. Two stony nullahs litewise lay in the 
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route, having fine clear streams running to the 
westward. These are supplied either from springs 
in the G*hats, or else drain through channels from 
unknown sources. About one^third of the journey 
on, the country assumes a very mountainous ap¬ 
pearance. The brows of the mountains present 
singular and romantic views: frequently, around 
those of a great altitude, the clouds are seen 
floating along their summits. Latter part of the 
journey the lands wear a more cultivated aspect. 

The village of Choko is small and rural: the 
cottages are neat and well thatched with chopped 
straw; ond the environs of the village are well laid 
out in rice-grounds. At this stage the traveller 
will find the best lodgings that are to be met with 
between this and Aurungabad: it is a Hindoo 
pagoda, built of wood and stone, standing on a 
terrace. The stone part of the pagoda is a square 
room, very dark. It is appropriated to the worship 
of the Ling, which stands in the centre, illumined 
by the light of an oil lamp having five wicks. On 
the arrival of a stranger, the Brahman in charge 
of the temple hastily locks the door, and some 
persuasion is necessary before he will permit you 
to view the interior of the room. The whole of 
this part of the building is what would be techni¬ 
cally termed good durable masonr}': it has been 
built forty years. On one side of the entrance is 
a figure of Vishnu, and on the opposite side one of 
Gunputty, or Ganesa. Near it stands a rude imi- 

D 2 
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tation of a tiger cut in stone. Tbe Brahman gave 
me to iindcrstand it one of the favoyred animals 
of Siva^a destructive power* A devotee who paid hig 
devoirs to the image while I was present had 
implored its protection, as he was necessitated to 
go that day into some tliiek jungle at the foot of 
one of the neighhouring mountains* 

The port of the pagoda that the travelleroecupiea 
is n large convenient apartment. Towards the night 
it is rather cool, as the front is entirely open and 
exposed; the breeze at night is very chilly* lloh- 
berles are not very frequent, the Patel* of the 
village having w'ithin these few months indicted n 
summary punishment upon some Bheels who had 
begun to infest tho neighbourhood. Two of them 
being detected in plundering, he had them hung 
up by the heels, perfectly naked, and exposed to 
the fury of the mid-day sun, till they were dead. 
Two Sipbauecs are placed In the village for its 
protection, and for the assistance of odicers who 
are passing. Mucli conveulcnce results from tins 
appointment; for the villages adbrd such scanty sup¬ 
plies, that a great deal of trouble is experienced in 

* Thra word a not In Tprj' gccpro] it». They are aoRiptimpa 
nillcd Pikpilan, Ktaaodut, aod Bogdan, or holdcfa oF «lj:irw in 
tht soil: Uuirajly It [a taken u) the hcoil of a. riJlagc. Tn them 
Ow amUdaui, or nwauigieiTs, look up fat due cart being taken of 
the village, ita inbebiumte, property, noil ncceniiiTK, They art; not 
tmlike, m tlit FunctiftM of their office, to tbt PraTortyakarer of 
Mjlobor. 
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obtaining even a fowl; to your own servant they 
pay not the least attention, though the specified sum 
is ofiercd; and if by any accident you may require 
carriage for your baggage, without the aid of a 
Siphauee, who is acquainted with the village and its 
inhabitants, you stand but a sorry chance of being 
able to prosecute your journey the ensuing day. 
Coercive measures arc strictly forbid by our govern* 
ment; in the territories of an ally it is absolutely dan¬ 
gerous; but when you arc informed by the Siphauee 
that your wants may be supplied in the village, 
the patels, or heads of the village, have no more 
obstacles to throw in your way. Cupidity, tyranny, 
and an attempt at insolence (if they find you are 
timid),are the leading traits in a Mahratta officers 
character: this observation is not hastily formed, 
nor prematurely asserted; it is the result of impar¬ 
tial conviction. 

At daylight, having taken o final farewell of my 
three friends, who intended returning to Bombay, 
after remaiuing two days at Panwell with my late 
host, 1 proceeded on my journey, having the pre¬ 
ceding night sent off the breakfast utensils end sup¬ 
plies by my servant and a Cooly, and one Siphauee, 
with an order to halt, after night-fall, at the first 
hut or village he might come to. By precautions 
of this kind, your servant, Ac. being in advance of 
you for four or five miles, after your arrival on the 
following morning, fatigued and tired with bad 
roads, and a hot sun, you have not long to wait for 
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for it its ten to one if the remaitKicr of 
your baggage or servants arrive till ten or eleven 
o’clock} as probably they do not get every thing 
packed up and moved off the ground till half an 
hour after your departure. 

In the rainy season, with the execrable state of 
the roads, rivulets, or nuilahs, running impctunusly, 
and large rkers without bridges, the miseries of 
travelling} regulated by a heavily laden ox’s pace, 
are most intolerable. An Englishman, accustomed 
to the celerity of mail-coaches, the comforts of an 
Inn, a dry skin, fine roads, and a beautiful country, 
would be almost driven mad. The natives of India 
never possess much energy or action, and on a heavy 
motisoon-day* when well drenched with rain, they 
are nearly inanimate t if to this be added journeying 
in an enemy’s country, every blade of grass burnt 
up, the wells poisoned, the vihages destroyed and 
deserted, and you for security's sake obliged to 
keep close to your baggage-cattle, that are walking 
at a rate of not above two miles in the hour, or 
hardly that, and the rain falling in torrents for days 
together j I thinkan English traveller would lament 
a little his hard fate» 

While sojonraing after bin fatigues on muddy 
ground, his baggage wet throogh, and his scr- 
Ta^ exhausted, the most lonely hedge oWiouse 
in Cornwall would appear to him a palace. If tro- 

A A?”''*’™ P™*" «••«», a *M.n, the N.E 

nwMon,, ^ 
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veiling by himself in the fair season, or N. K. mon¬ 
soon, with “ all appliances to boot,” it is but a me¬ 
lancholy thing; there being but little on the road to 
interest or gratify the traveller, excepting in some 
large city, where the pride and vanity of a great 
man may have erected a splendid mosque or pa¬ 
goda, or dug a fine tank, or for defence built a large 
fort: the intermediate country is the scene of poverty, 
wretchedness, and oppression. I speak of the coun¬ 
tries of the native powers; our provinces present a 
very different aspect. As I do not mean again to 
recur to this subject, the following lines will assist 
me in the observations on travelling; although from 
my own experience I could fill a hundred pages on 
Indian travelling,and events and incidents connected 
therewith. 

Dost thou, then, listening to the trarrHer’s Ule, 

Of mountains, vilds, and towiu of ancient fiune. 

And sfkadous bays and streams, renoirn’d of name. 

That roU their plenty through the freshen’d rale— 

Dust thou, then, long to royage (u away. 

And visit other lands, that thou may’st view 
These varied scenes, so beautiful and new ?— 

Thou dost not know how sad it is to stray 
Amid a foreign land, thyself unknown. 

And when o’erwearied with the toilsome day. 

To nest at ere, and feel thyself alooe.” 

The distance from the lost stage, Choke to Ca- 
pooly, is fourteen miles; the roads very bad, at times 
winding, and over several rugged ascents. The view 
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all round is limited by mountaiiis oiid hilk: m front 
Is seen the fjreat range of G'hiits peeping fibove tbe 
douds in one continued chain of precipices^, naked 
rook, or inaccessible heights; but little cultivation 
during the journey, although the soil appears rich, 
and fit for agricultural purposes^ 

The population h very scanty, the country not yet 
having recovetefl from the long and desolating ivars 
of Holkor, Scindiah, and other princes, particularly 
of the former, 50 !ote as 1 SOS, The annihilating effects 
of Mahratta warfare arc well known, and may be 
summed up in these words : viz. exterminating the 
people, and burning every tiling. These horrid out¬ 
rages were, if possible, aggravated by the ruinous sy¬ 
stem of defence established by the Poona govern meat, 
in remorseless exactions and conscnptiona in their 
own territories, while every public officer seized the 
afflicting periods (for there were many) to aggran¬ 
dize himself, impoverish the state, and ruin the 
people. If he had the means and opportunity, he 
was sure tO' throw off his allegiance, which wras 
only to be reclaimed by grants of land and bribes; 
and if the invader outbid his liege lord, he was sure 
to join the highest bidder, or he whose fortunes 
were ascendant in these ruthless times. The state 
of the country and the condition of the inhabitants 
cannot be imagined ; at all times living under the 
very worst system of government, but in war as- 
tailed by the mlditional calamities of plunder, burn- 
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ings, and captivity; so that the country and its in¬ 
habitants were in a constant state of indescribable 
and heart-rending distress. 

Nor was it the horrors of war and misgovemment 
alone that afflicted the natives of India at these 
periods; famine was a certain attendant, and, in a 
despotic and corrupt government, men in power did 
not fail to turn it to their own advantage, by fore¬ 
stalling the produce, prohibiting importation of 
groin, and by every nefarious act enhancing the 
price. In a country where agricultural labours 
depend entirely upon periodical rains, a partial 
failure is severely felt, but a great drought is at¬ 
tended with the most fatal* consequences; and 
there is nothing in the moral code of native govern¬ 
ments to ameliorate those occasional but dreadful 
wants. Epidemics arc sure to succeed, sw’ceping 
off whole villages; then steps in a predatory horde 
to complete the work of destruction and death. 
Tlie parent government, indifferent to the fate of 
the people, torpid in its powers, and corrupt in its 
very source, often participates in the spoliations of 
its own subjects. A recent instance occurred where 
1 was stationed, of a native prince receiving about 
one lac and a half of rupees (about 18/XX>/.) for 
allowing a Pindarry chief to make a foray through 

* I hare brm aa eye-witoeM both in the CanuUic and Guarrat 
of the eflVrta of &inine and diaraar, of murderoo* taruntona, and 
unexampled criiac and rapine, that European hiatory ran fmiah 
no parallel to. 
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a part of his capital, during the night, for plunder; 
and they returned unmolested and successful, pass¬ 
ing by the houses of the British authorities by per¬ 
mission, and \Yith the concurrence of the prince of 
the country!! 

I must put a limit to these observations; for what 
with my own inclination to be communicative, the 
abundant materials 1 possess, niy long and various 
journeys, generally moving about with my eyes and 
cars open, my task would be almost interminable, 
and we should never get to Elora ; for, as yet, we 
have not got to Capooly, tho second stage only out 
of nearly 300 miles. A few words more, and we 
will be at the foot of the G^hats. The poor w retched 
]>eople of whom I have been speaking ore, among 
themselves,mild, charitable, and affectionate; while 
their superiors, for tyranny, avarice, and treachery, 
are unparalleled by any order of men on the face 
of the known earth, without one (|ualifying virtue! 
their iron rule, indeed, would demoralize the most 
\*irtuous and enlightened nation •. 

• I could advanoe many specific balance*; but a* I do not wijJi 
(hat my ipse dtrtt fthoiild be alone reoeired, the following, from a 
Calcutta newspaper, speaking of Sebdiah's country, in April 1822, 
will oorrohorate my mnarka. 

“ The abort period of three year* only since this enuntr}* ha* 
come into our piMcmioo, has made an amaaing difference in the 
proapect* of h* inhabitaata. They can now toil, and reap the 
adrantagrs of their labour, without the apprehension of being 
plundered of the fruit* there«if; hut the country ia ao thinly in- 
habited, owing to the wmtbual depredationa to which it was 
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That tho moral fabric is not more deteriorated, 
or that it holds at all together,is to me surprising; 
but men will propagate their species,—and the ex* 
traordinary fertility of the vast regions of India, un* 
questionably the richest country in the universe, 
precludes almost the necessity of tillage, so prolific 
is tho soil, and so bountiful the gifts of providence; 
yet with these blessings the people arc but little 
better treated than the beasts of the field. Pro* 
l>crty tlicy have none: to liberty and justice they 
arc utter strangers. 1 know the people of whom 1 
speak, and have closely observed their moral and 

fiinBerly mbjoct, tlut it vtU take MMne rear* of peace brfeve it 
liecumea again pt^mloiu. Since our becoming raaatrra of it, all 
tboae bonira of Bbecla, anti thierca of all dracriptiotu, wkicb in¬ 
habit the bills and fastneMCS around, hare (bund out that it is £sr 
prrfcralilc to exist upon the bounty of goremment, than upon the 
piTCarioas trilnite they were aenutomed to lery upon trarellen, 
which rrry seldom ended but in the mnnler of some one or ntherr 
they find that our goTemmeat is detemiined to put down such 
practices, and, knowing we hare the power if we only chooaa to 
exert it, they In general hare become (|uict, and hare again taken 
to ciUtirato the ground, which they (bnnerly ipiitted, when they 
found thiering a more thriring trade. The rallry on each side 
the Tafitce, leading to Khundetith, in which Boorhanpoor b 
»itualcd, and which beioogi to Sdndtab, b a rery floe conntrr, 
but terribly opprraaed by the Soobabdar, who b a Brahman. Aa* 
awcrg 1 lrl^ about two years ago, bad not shore a thousand tnba- 
bitants; wbemu now it has doubb that numbrr, and b incmmng, 
The riliagea are alaocoliceting inbabitaata, as tbrr And pmtrrtioa 
from plunder br quitting .Scindtab’s village s , and brroming rnlti> 
vator* in tboM twlnoging to iVsarergurb.'* 
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political treatment in all its ramifications. Nothing 
but a series of years, under the beneficent, but firm 
administration of the British, can restore nearly one 
half of India, and thirty millions of people, to even 
a subordinate rank in the scale of nations. 

It requires no common energies, knowledge, and 
management, to render uncnltivatcd countries pro¬ 
ductive, to rcpeople deserted villages, to make an 
abject and oppressed population industrious, and to 
substitute for coercion, fraud, and vUlany, honest, 
equitable, and liberal measures; yet, difficult as this 
task may appear, it is rapidly taking place, and peace 
is returning where once lamentations and despair had 
their permanent abode. 1 hare but lately travelled 
over five hundred miles of the Nngpore territory •, 
and may therefore speak with some confidence. 

My heart has bled within me in travelling through 
the extensive territories of the late Pcishwa. Our 
minister (residents as they are locally called) had 
not the power of controUing'the ruinous system of 
hb highness's administration, who added to natural 


•To tiie Tigorotw, humane, and enlightened meamim of Mr. 
Jenl^, at Nagpore, dace the abdication of the late Rajah, Appa 
Sahib. the country i. fa»t pn^iog to comparatirc afluence 
appinrs. The able and . judicioua conduct of Colonel P. 
Agnrw, on the Chootiiighur fnmtier, is in accordance iriUi the 
nme. of Mr. Jenkina, wboae acknowlclged taienU. exalted JT 
benerolcDce to all rank., oriental acHuirement., and amiable 
render him highly estimable, and a. a public oficer in- 
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imbecility and rapacity the darkening and dismal 
sway of a Brahman. How must the enlightened 
and humane mind of that very eminent statesman 
our resident have revolted at what he daily wit¬ 
nessed, but could not contravene! A day of retri¬ 
bution came; the Peishwa* had the preposterous 
temerity and base ingratitude to head the Mahratta 
confederacy against his best and, in truth, his only 
friends, the British, who had rescued him in his 
former adversities, cherished him in the day of need, 
and succoured him throughout his chequered for¬ 
tunes, from the first to the last, against enemies 
who had both the power and inclination to over¬ 
whelm him. If a man or a prince has justifiable 
reasons for aggression, let him vigorously pursue 
them to the very extremity of retaliation; but the 
Peishwa, like Appa Sahib, at Nagpore, had not a 
shadow of complaint against us. Poor human na¬ 
ture, thou art the same, whether in a Brahman prince, 
a French emperor, or a Roman dictator; ambitious, 
restless, grasping, and discontented; ever going on 
to thy own undoing! 

Now, kind reader, lest I, a poor half-pay capUin, 
should undo ray^lf in your critical opinion, or 

* I bvliFre th« sllovaaoe he now grU frotn the Britiih is eight 
lacs of rupees per annum (about 100,000/.); he resides nesr that 
holy sp*K Allahabad (the city of God), or, as the Hindoos call it, 
Ganga-pour, the place of Oaoga (or Ganges). He is well treated, 
and can nour, happily (or htaaself and his late Mbiects, da no 
fiiTther misrhief. 
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wenry your patience, we will, with your kind learc, 
arrive at once at our halting ground at Capooly, 
a mean, dirty little village, situate at the very base 
of the great barrier wall of rock that supports the 
table land of the Deccan, propping up an immense 
tract of country, some large rivers, several millions 
of people, and many cities, towns, and villages. 

This enormous chain of mountain is securely fast¬ 
ened by iron-bound buttresses of primeval granite, 
as naketl and frightful to look on in some places, as 
they are romantic and singular in appearance in 
others. Above ond beyond these mountains we fancy 
another world, of whose inhabitants we know no- 
thing; how to visit them, how to penetrate their 
country, or how to scale their inaccessible looking 
wall, extending for thirteen degrees of latitude, and 
rising to a height of from four to 5500 feet 
Whilst takinga glance at the frowning aspect they 
present, one imagines there can be no ingress; for, 
unlike Sterne s bird, it is not how to get on/, but how 
to get in, W e forget for the moment, that man can 
subdue rock, and make even steam contend with the 
roaring ocean. On taking a more leisurely view* 
of the mighty wall before me, while wandering 
about this most interesting spot, two or three 
apertures were seen, but the difficulty was how 
were they to be approached, « whose top to climb 
is certain falling, or the fear as bad as falling.'* 
All my cogitations on the subject were soon put 
to rest by the arrival of about 150 bullocks, laden 
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with grain for the Bombay market; the drovers 
soon having eased my doubts with respect to the 
apparent impossibility of surmounting the barrier. 

From the wTctched state of the roads my poor 
servants did not arrive till past tho meridian hour; 
but one whom I had sent forward over-night had 
prepared my breakfast; after which, as I often was 
wont to do after the perspiration produced by 
walking about the village had subsided, 1 jumped 
into a tank, clothes and all, which, without appre> 
hension of danger, 1 left to dry upon me*. It was 
insufierably hot at this place, situate in an amphi¬ 
theatre of mountains, the naked face of each burn-* 
ing with heat, and reflecting the rays, while every 
breese was excluded. All the heat was concen¬ 
trated, as it were, in a focus; the thermometer was 
at 104 in the shade at two p. m. 

Not wishing to give my servants trouble after 
their long march, I did not pitch my tent, but oc¬ 
cupied the house, or rather hovel, mentioned in 
the subjoined public document by the late highly 
esteemed Sir 11. Close, Bart, a former minuter at 
Poona, and whose nephew. Captain Close, holds a 
high diplomatic appointment at the court of Sdn- 
diah with distinguished ability. His talents were 

* Captain L - d, a brar« and cxcelleat mao, aaually in the 

rery h^it weathrr, oo guing to Iwi had his' shcTta sprinkled with 
cold water. Dr. O n, a fneod of mine, when tirvd, or in hut 
weather, would ahrays jump into the fint tank be came to with 
his dnthes on. 
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well appreciated os formerly first assistant to our 
minister at Poona. Why should I not speak of 
eminent individuals ? they have done me no favour, 
but I wish to give every man his due; their merits arc 
unknown in this country, although their functions 
are of the highest importance. While talent and 
merit are sought out and employed, the best in> 
tcrests of the natives and the honour of England 
are secured. But to the official paper in question. 

“ The buildings near the tank, at the bottom of 
the Bhorc G’hat, were erected by Niina Furnavese, 
for the accommodation of certain Bralimans of the 
sacerdotal order, whose duty it is to entertain such 
Bra hm a n s who, as travellers, may have occasion to 
halt at Capooly as a stage. To answer the ex¬ 
pense of this charitable institution, the revenues of 
the village of Capooly are given to it as an en¬ 
dowment. As the institution is intended for the ac^ 
commodation of Brahmans only, it is evident that 
individuals of another religion or caste cannot 
occupy the choultries and other buildings at Ca¬ 
pooly without defeating the purpose of the institu¬ 
tion, and rendering its charitable views but of little 
avail. The institution is at present under the pa¬ 
tronage of Bala Row Angria, who, to save the 
Brahmans from being put to inconvenience by pass- 
engers, has resolved to erect a commodious bun¬ 
galow near the great tank, for the accommodation 
of travellers; and officers and all individuals con¬ 
nected with the Honourable Company’s govern- 
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mcnt arc particularly requested, in halting at Ca- 
pooly, to refrain from dbturbing religious Brahmans 
before alluded to, and to occupy the above bunga¬ 
low, erected especially for their purpose*.” 

In an adjoining house, belonging to a Brahman, 
a lady of quality of the Poona court, on her way to 
the fort of Basscin, had taken up her abode. She 
was accompanied by a numerous suite, guarded by 
thirty horsemen and ten match-lock men: in her 
retinue were several females: her tents and bag¬ 
gage were carried by two elephants, eight camels, 
and several led horses. 

At Capooly is a very large tank, exceedingly 
urell built, the sides lined and the banks paved with 
a fine stone; there arc several flights of handsome 
steps leading to the water. It was excavated by 
the wisest and best of men, the celebrated Mahratta 
minister Nanii Fumavesc, at an expense of about 
13,0004 N^na, though a Mahratta, and a person of 
the highest power, paid for both labour and materials. 
The tank occupies a quarter of a mile of ground. In 
this tank several young females, both beautiful and 
innocent, were bathing and playing, quite uncon¬ 
cerned at my near approach. Had they been spoken to 
they would have fled like the timid deer, or if only 
on a probable chance of pollution, they would have 
drowned themselves instantly, or stuck a dagger in 
their hearts. These arc the same women who 

• Fskeer* and Hindoo mondiraotf sre feel but not Indgvd. 
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cheerfully burn themselves alive with the .dead 
bodies of their Iiusbands. Their life is that of pure 
innocence and chaste love. They arc idolaters, 
and can neither read nor write, unsophisticated 
and untaught, yet possessing the highest moral 
attributes. True it is, they are heathens: but 
look at the educated European female, who com* 
mits adultery, nay, abandons her offspring, and, 
monstrous as it appears, lives in shameless prosti* 
tution in the face of open day with her paramour; 
while, as^ is sometimes the cose, the deserted hus> 
band consoles himself with another man's wife. 
The Hindoos will not believe these things. How 
much more would their incredulity be excited on 
perusing a file of London papers, teeming with all 
crimes and atrocities; rapes, murders, incests, se¬ 
ductions, bestialities, sacrilege, arson, infanticide, 
suicide, child-stealing! 

We, forsooth, are a polished nation, and purpose 
reforming the Hindoos, poor creatures! It is a pity 
that such a virtuous, docile, affectionate, sober, mild, 
and good-tempered people should be calumniated 
by the w’hining cant of the day. But a truce to 
moralising, w’hich from a pen like mine must be 
useless. These girls were symmetr)* itself,—small, 
but exquisitely proportioned; their feet and hands 
slender and delicate; fiowing and thick black tresses, 
dailt/ washed and perfumed; small but remarkably 
regular features, piereing black eyes, good teeth, 
and a graceful and firm step. This is a correct 
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picture of a Hindoo female just stepping out of a 
tank, arrayed in her graceful sari*, which they allow 
to dry on them. To these beauties of person wc 
may add the sweetest of dispositions, and most fer¬ 
vent afifection to parents and relatives. As the 
Hindoo women never intermarry with strangers, or 
quit their native country, on seeing one family you 
sec the nation. Deformed or rickety children are 
very rarely seen. After twenty-five years of age 
the women get old and decay fast. They marry at 
twelve or thirteen years of age. * 

* A light and elegant kind of drapery, often of nlk, raryiag 
from four to atx yarda in length. It fint folda round the vaiat, 
then, looaely {Muning between the lega, ia brought acroaa the bach 
and over the right shoulder, gracefully covering part of the breast, 
but leaving the arms and legs uncovered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Moliratta mtuic—>Quit Capooly—A*cent of the G'hat—Moun¬ 
tain scenery—Brinjarrce encampment—Hindoo temple — 
Magnificent rienrs—Top of the G’hiit-Hindoo j>ortcr»— 
Balkce bearers — Cundalla—Mahratta warfare — Tanks — 
Chats and mountains—The Tanara Chiit—Karli temple— 
(^it Karii—Telligaum—Journey to Poona. 

After making my arrangements for marching 
at earliest dawn, I retired to my humble pallet, 
but not until 1 had killed tw o large blue scorpions, 
that were perambulating the walls opposite the 
oil-light. Notwithstanding the fatigue of the day’s 
journey, and in roaming about the neighbourhood, 
I in vain tried to sleep. The Mahrattas in my 
vicinity kept up such a confounded noise with their 
tam-tams, cymbals, and pipes, that to sleep was 
impossible. Wh6ther the music was to serenade 
the ** lady fair,** or amuse themselves, or both, I 
know not: to me it was any thing but the “ har¬ 
mony of sweet sounds.** I addressed my Siphauce 
sentry, by asking him if the music was not in¬ 
tolerable ? He, with great natveU, replied, that he 
thought not, for Dekhaney music was very fine! 
Getting no consolation from him, a polite message 
to the Brahman, to play in a lower key, had the 
desired effect. It was not the sound of the instru- 
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incnts, so much os the shrill and deep echo that 
the mountains, and particularly the water, returned 
back in melancholy reverberation. 

A little before day-break we commenced our 
formidable undertaking of what appeared to be 
nothing less than scaling the mural sides of tower¬ 
ing mountains. The road, after going some little 
distance, becomes very steep, lined with high banks, 
and interrupted by large stones and fragments of 
rock. The distance may be altogether six miles, 
but equal to treble that number in any thing like 
a good road. Proceeding onwards on foot, the 
path at an abrupt angle overhangs a frightful pre¬ 
cipice and valley, covered with an eternal jungle, 
and where probably the foot of man never pene¬ 
trated : here, in the very bottom, peeping out of 
the deep foliage, gleam the waters of a few mean¬ 
dering streams, which have their sources in un¬ 
known parts of the mountains. Beyond this im¬ 
mense hollow arc seen the forms of vast mountains, 
towering away, os far os the eye can reach, in rude 
and magnificent outline, till they arc lost in the 
clouds, or their continuity only known by their 
rent clefts and peaks peering through the light- 
blue veil of mist. 

In some parts of the road the passage is guttered 
by little strcam.s of water, that run gurgling down 
the precipitous fronts of the rock, affording a pleas¬ 
ing, soothing sound, os we trace our course through 
these sequestered spots. Not quite half way up, 
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is a small patch of table land •, where the traveller 
is sure to halt and take some refreshmentt, not 
more for the purpose of recruiting his strength than 
regaining his wind; for, what with clambering,slip¬ 
ping, and proceeding up a very steep ascent, great 
personal exertion is required. 

At this spot, the convoys of bullocks, carrying 
merchandise to and fro, halt for an extra day and 
night, if greatly fatigued. In their night encamp¬ 
ments they take every precaution against thieves 
and wild beasts: they select the mural side of an 
open spot to place their cattle: thus the steep side 
of the mountain flanks one side, while the bags 
containing the produce they carry are piled up to 
some height,^ and, when placed, form something 

• Colooci FitxcUreoop, io his Ute journey down this pass, ob- 
*®*’*^* * The number of beautifuJ news which continually pre¬ 
sented tbemselres were delightful. I nercr in any part of Spain 
or Portugal saw 6ncr scenery.** Again he says, « But magni6. 
cent and stupendous as the scenery is around, it does not, I am 
told, in any degree equal the ghauts to the southward.** The 
Colonel further remarks: “ I had gone threugh so much fiuigue 
and persond exertion, that I was quite unweU when I reached 
the bottom.- At this gTiilt, during the late war, pioneers had 
been at work: when I went up, it was in all its original wild- 
nM, as the beary rains had left it. The MahratU goremment 
wisely declined improring it; but, scarcely credible, with such 
a strong defence, they allowed, in the Ute war, a battalion to go 
up unmolested—the astrologers haring predicted that it was not 
a Incky day for fighting I 

t A innlkr i. uwiUy «x«.p,BW bjr. Kmut. avryiog . 
basket of refteshmcnla. 
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like the segment of a circle: within are the fa- 
milics» and sometimes cattle. One or two watchmen 
are stationed on the top, while Ares arc burning 
in front. Their dogs (the Brinjarree) are a valuable 
breed, fierce, strong, and watchful—evidently a 
cross of the wolf and domestic dog. Thus will 
these carriers travel for KXX) miles with a convoy 
of os many laden bullocks; and they arc very 
punctual and honest in their dealings. >Vithout 
their aid, according to the mode of warfare in 
India, whole armies would be starred. They always 
go well armed, and in critical times have escorts. 
They have paths and routes known only to them¬ 
selves, which they traverse from one extremity of 
India to the other. 

At this spot I halted for nearly haif an hour, en¬ 
joying the happiness of early morn amid some of 
the most magnificent and beautiful scenery that 
can be imagined, and which is only to be found in 
mountainous regions. The exuberant beauty of the 
vegetable world, the vast variety of shades in ori¬ 
ental foliage, a fine cool mormng, the solitude of the 
pass, and the constant change in the character of 
the mountains, hills, rocks, and valleys, as 1 pro¬ 
ceeded upwards, gave an elasticity to a youthful 
mind that may be felt, but cannot be expressed by 
a tame writer like myself. Poetry may assist in 
this dilemma: 

** Deligtiffnl »urc it ic st early momfop 
To iec the ftiohcam thiac oo kcms *«» fair. 
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And when the eve the mountain heighta bdorning^ 

Binkfl Blntr^ unpurp]iii|' tlio ImrurUnt air; 
rie[iHint it is at tunes like these to roam i 
But wouMst thou net at niglit, ennfined within 
I’hy f[>uJ, nod comfnrtJo^, anti IttnelY iiin*j 
Remember with a sigh the joya of home f” 

The blinks which liae the pEtsif are sometinies of 
considerable height, thickly wooded, and so dense 
as to be impervious to the rays of the sun. To the 
left is a narrow foot-path, not so steep as the cotn- 
moti pass, but very dangerous, os it winds round 
the brows of the mountain, and over deep chasms 
and valleys. 1 did once go that way, which is 
somewhat shorter: the variety in the views did 
not, how ever* compensate for the danger of the 
path. 

Proceeding onwards, where an open spot pre¬ 
sented, I and my servant amused ourselves with 
precipitating largo stones dowu the sides of the 
mountaintheir rebounding, breaking off the 
branches* and sending fortli ever and anon n rust¬ 
ling and loud noise as they flew to the bottom of 
the abyss* occasionally relieved the fatiguing task 
of dombering up the G'hfit Wo had a view at 

* For wji, read hut or hovel* uften in part (K;cupied by rows 
w Iniffdoes* rovered with rolwcl»* tfa* growth of ymr3 the re- 
itetkt ^fTenomimB repti^ oml ^-m.-nJIy prwf U nrithuj- wind 
nar Tnut r. A Img mor^h, nr attU: fatigued* wiD for a thy or 
li^ve a tmv=Iler wilhout either teat ^rLagg;*gc, 
times It dmves lot hte iu tlw day to be lucful. 
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one place of the low country, and the villiige we 
liad left in the morning, now diminished to a 
speck, and the expansile sheet of water to a small 
horse-pond* 

On the left of the path is a Hindoo temple, or 
cave, hewn out of the rock: it has been a fine 
piece of excavation* Near it is a pool of clear 
spring water. I was too tired to explore the 
inferior—sufficient now was the employment of 
contemplating nature, “ ever rich, ever new V' I 
merely slaked my thirst at the fount, and then pro¬ 
ceeded on; for, in addition; to being very weary, the 
sun was beginning to get hot, a hint not to lie dis¬ 
regarded in expediting your progress. For the lost 
mile and half the pass was very difficult and steep* 

Near the summit, on the left hand side, is a 
tremendous valley, of an oblong fig^irc, of im* 
mense depth; It may be half a mile in length, 
and nearly n quarter broad, but to give o probable 
estimate is Impossible. As I stood on the brink* J 
shuddered at looking into the vast chasm beneath* 
The three sides are almost perpendicular. Here 
and there* through an interstice of the rock, a 
stunted tree bos forced its way out The bottom 

“ M^or Mootr otuKrtcn of thw Gtilt, ** I dci«nnmEd to dc^nd 
tlio mouJitAin alone, lluit I tlio trnjufndnus 

of thin iinHnJletl Tegiwi.’' 1 hjiTe kaoira genttnEwn, for theif 
health tind ijlwnire, live for veckfl iu the mountairifi. a frv uiileg 
to the northtiirAnj or aMithwanJ of ihu |H»i: the ktlcr u the 
pnEferahk wtoctiOR* 
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of this volley is overrun ivith trceSj which opjxjftt 
like smell bushes t oud it requires some nerve to 
look even nt this natiirol basin, much less to calmly 
explore it with the eye. My servant, n Portuguese 
lad, called to me two or three times to come'away, 
nor would any inducement prevail on him to ad¬ 
venture nearer the edge than a good twenty feet. 
This romantic spot abounds >vith monkeys and 
pea*fnwls. Some fine cock I>irds I saw, as well as 
troops of largo black-faced apes* gamboling on 
the trees, grinaing, and probably conjecturing 
what business 1 had in their territories. Both 
these animals ore held sacred by the Hindoos. 
Tho view from this spot is remarkably grand, with 
abrupt and striking changes in the character of 
the Mcneryt mountains being piled on mountains 
in the wildest and most picturesque forms, 

I forgot to observe, that a fine cascade pours 
down at one comer of the valley just mentioned, 
and that to the right of the path, at a considerable 
distance, a tremendous block of granite rises ma- 

f 

* Nerer iliaJI I forfet the WMt™ Enitity I opoe {:DiniDiltt*d to 
the by wmiading a she-mookey, vhile nurtinig n ycHing 

one m her aftn#: hor pitwois erha} tmichrng the wmitid with her 
£nger, opJ looldiig ot the Ue«J, iheo sitheroffiTjringi then lying 
.Urn, iUU holding her young f then gittiiig upright, iiin\trying 
to stench the wound f She wiw toon encirded by a Jitnl c^f town- 
krp. Long, eery long, did I lunent tliii youthful cruelty td 
nine. On oar enlrwice GumtuI we msirwl a public tmlcr 
BroL tu tnok-bt iDoukieyH or peacocks 
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jcBticaliy from the of a high mountain, 

cleft almodt in twain from its apes for i200 or iJOO 
feet: the gapj in different vJewsj has a Tery fiiagular 
appearance* Passing on a few hundred yards, we 
Rud a tabular surface, and other signs of appraoch- 
ing the summit of the G'hut, and that wc have 
finally surmounted the pass leading to the upper 
country of the Dcccmi but atdl, with a smalt 
opening to the left, wc arc almost encircled by 
mountains, 

A mrird luiilscapo ftiTn:b'‘di imiHuit MouiiEl " 

No spot in India can be better calculated to con¬ 
template Nature, arrayed in her wildest garb, than 
the top of the G*huts during a still moonlight 
night, with that beautiful starry Rrmainent known 
only to eastern skies, and with a softened tempera¬ 
ture found only in the mountainous regions of tro- 
picol climca, I shall not trust myself with the stiE>* 
ject; for, having spent days in the G^Kats, the most 
tranquil and philosophical of my life, my enthu¬ 
siasm might lead me astray; and, were J to mo- 
rulise on the beauties of nature and the wonderful 
works of an all-wise and beneficent Providence, I 
might fait, os is too often the cose, iuto cant and 
aflectation, both of which I lieartily detest. 

It was near nine a* m, before I omTcd at the vil¬ 
lage of CundoJlo, situate at the top of the dcRlc *, 

* TIkc PoDiwh goremuent, DA politkal gnmodi, KlwAjn 
j«ctcd to our r«pairioj; or impn^bg tlur paw. 
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It was not until ti^nr three p. m- that the poor 
coolies arrived, dreadfully fatigued, In consequence 
of tlie labour they Iiad utidergonc. I gave to coch 
man sufHcient rice, vegetables, SiC. to make a good 
hearty meal, and for which they were very thank* 
ful For two hours after nightfall they were singing 
and playing music in the most cheerful ami lively 
manner. 

The Hindoos, in all situations, are a docile, cheer¬ 
ful, good-tempered people: what vicious qualities 
they do possess are owing to the wretched and arbi¬ 
trary rule under which they live. It is truly asto¬ 
nishing what arduous ond long journeys these poor 
afllicted people will perform, for a few pence, in the 
most tempestuous seasons; swimining large and 
impetuous rivers, penetrating solitary and unknown 
routes through immense forests infested by beasts 
of prey and banditti, exposed to the mid-day sun, 
aad sleeping on the ground nightly, for weeks to¬ 
gether—tlieir whole sustenance daily being only 
two or three handfiils of parched grain, and often 
had water to allay their thirst; yet are these poor 
wretches always good-humoured, faithful fo their 
employers, and, as huabands and fathers, an exam¬ 
ple to us. 

it is not uncommoii to find a labouring Hindoo 
supporting Ids ivifc-s relatives and his own parents 
who are past wnrk, wdth contentment and cheerful¬ 
ness. It ii true these people are gross idolators, 
but they practhje many virtues which we C^hri&iians 
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lack the observance of. It would strike with wonder 
a stranger to observe a body of cooties conveying a 
pipe of wine, a 2 l-pounder, or an 80*gaUon cask of 
beer up the defile, at the top of which we have 
just arrived. 

As the method of transporting so heavy and un¬ 
wieldy an article os a pipe of w'inc, up a steep, 
narrow, and rugged path, may not be generally 
known, I will endeavour to describe it A strong 
pole is used, to which is hmily lashed three stout 
slings, passing round the ends and centre of the 
cask. Across the long pole, which is placed length- 
wisOj are seven short poles, lashed on the top of 
the longer one. To each of these short poles are 
two men, who receive the end of the short pole on 
the back of their necks, where a large fold of cloth 
is placed- They move on, two and two, obliquely. 
When they require to relieve their shoulders, they 
move on, right or left, in front alternately. When 
the cask, or gun, is suspended, and the men walk¬ 
ing, the cTosa polc:s are about three inches distant 
and above the large one, which latter is about 
twenty-two Inches above the article carried. They 
can easily rest by merely stooping and loying their 
load on the gronndj and which b just as easily 
taken up again. This class of porters ore called 
Nogunnees: those who carry Loads on the head 
are called Iligharces. it is well known with what 
ease twelve (sometimes ten only) palanquin-bearers 
will carry a heavy palanquin, containing the pre- 
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cions cnrcass of a sleek, well-fed, heavy Christian, 
with his writing-desk, a basket of refreshments, 
and jug of water, over rivera, and monntalnH, and 
very bad roads, sometimes the distance of fourteen 
or fifteen miles, for a remuneration of seven pence 
sterling The regulated allowance of weight to 
be carried by a cooly is fifty-six pounds. 

Having now^ said something of the Mahratta coun¬ 
try and the Hindoo people, it only remains to offer 
a few brief remarks on the great range of mountains 
improperly called G'hats, and to take a peep at the 
great excavated temple of Karli (Ekverah), This 
w’lll occupy us until our arrival at the temples of 
Elora« In the irftervening country there is nothing 

• 1 DDcc trarcJJcd ttiiB wy four palaDqnios, 

«in[>ti:>yiiig Gfty-^ beams at eticli stag)e: the whole journey was 
twa hunilrcd and aeveaty miles, PTcry stage avor^giag about ten 
mDca, Wo tcaTnllod dajr ;uiil night, the bearers ojtcn up to theip 
middle in waict. for tic tainii lad not ^ubdilcd. The coircctar had 
infimned the natir« officerB ofthedtotrict what was inquired, and 
OB ray jtnimey 1 experienoid lunther difficulty, delay, nor im- 
poHticD. 1 hnev a gwrviami who tnvcLIed in style: oiic pnlan- 
qiiin wu httod up with a bttler and paatry couplctdy stored, in 
the mitlst of which squatted his black ooak, ready at all timea to 
pursue his vocation j aaothiu-p^anqula conveyed hia tn}^ itim6er j 
the third carried hintBclf In this gentleman'a house there were 
sa many semat*, and prolally raere ceremony, thin nt CaTltcm* 
Hmiaei Mr. —, notwithntaQding, was an eiccKent man, and 
uLiiTenoily bebved by natives and Eurupvaus. ] know a ^tilv 
who travelled with ata palanquiiuL Tie immbcr of bcarere in 
reqtiLsitinn in one dutdet were BCrcn huudredaiKl EiDet)vtwo, all 
ready ^tarinfwjd. 
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to gratify the philanthropist, imtmct the legialotor, 
or please the philosopher; no flourishing towns, 
public institutions, or loarncd cotnmijnitiej); no 
splendid buildings, fine bridges, or beautiful gar¬ 
dens ; nothing, in fact, to denote prosperity or hap* 
pi ness. Compared with the British proTineeSj it may 
be truly called one wild waste. Wherever the Mali- 
ratta comes, the land is cursed, A few mud-built 
huts, where the remnants of a scattered people have 
horded together for mutual protection, ore the only 
signs of elvilization that these fertile plains present 
for one hundred and fifty mites. Worse than the 
locust or beast of prey, what Mahratta warfare could 
not utterly destroy, hordes of Bheeband Pindarrics 
wore hired and introduced into these countries to 
ofTcct. Out I have done with the sicken lug tale, 
afflicting to narrate, and dreadful to view. 

The village at the top of the pass is small, but 
plentifully supplied with necessoiifs for native tra¬ 
vellers, The Patel, or bead man, informed me it had 
been burnt four times within hts recollection: this 
was corroborated by others, for I make it a rule, if 
possible, uercr to set down any thing from the hear¬ 
say of one man. Twelve of our Siphauecs, belong* 
ing to the Poona^s subsidized force at that time, 
aflbrded protection and security, and to whom the 
villagers looked up as their guardian angels; or, to 
use their own ’ivords, they were " very, very glad at 
having them^ 

Near the village is a fine large sheet of w ater. 
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These tanks tire often expensively anil strongly 
built, with excellent masonry^ In low and flat 
countries, sometimes by damming np nti outlet, a 
piece of vvatcr is preserved, covering fifty to eighty 
acres of land« In some places these tanks are 
very beautifully finished, at a great expenditure 
of money and labour j but the Hindoos, as with 
their temples, will not repair any one which is going 
to decays No posthumous honour, say they, is de^ 
rived from Tepairhtg the works of their predeces¬ 
sors. The government never heed these matters; 
to exact money being their leading principle, not 
to expend it on public works; and where property 
is of such uncertain tenure, the heirs feel no dis¬ 
position to lay out a rupee. A wealthy, religious, 
or ostentatious native, will, to please the gods, and 
gratify his own vanity, build a handsome pagoda, 
or dig a magnificent tank or reserA’oir, which goes 
by hia name; no one, however, is found zealous or 
patriotic enough to keep it in repair; and cliarlta- 
blo bequests for the purpose arc out of the ques¬ 
tion ; for if these are often misapplied even iu 
England, what must be the case under Mahomedan 
or Hindoo laws f The tank here is secured by a 
bmid or embankment. 

To per sous so fond of bathing* as the Hindoos, 

* I itDceti-I^ Tiali h iria mons {imctbnt by tho l«mak domes¬ 
tic* m Eciglahd ; tliey nppear to Hjitc jlo antipathy to cold bntliing, 
^a9ef|nccit] ]r there U fitqiicatly a mightyroul gavoup nrtsiii|f tbcrc- 
frora. u well as frpm tW cconomkal sy'stom of iriniriP!r Uftck, tn 
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and who repeat many of tJieir formularies in the 
water, a tank is an invaluable addition to the rural 
economy of a village* 

The ebalu of mountains^ among which we have 
now encamped, citendB from Cape Comorin, op¬ 
posite Ceylon, in one unbroken scries (with the 
exception of an opening at Paniany in the Malabar 
country, of about twelve miles broad), stretching 
away, in a northern linCj to the province of Coii- 
deish, and not far distant from Surat* In no part 
do they exceed fifty milea from the sea, and in 
one part only do they approach closer than eight 
miles* There are but few passes koown to ns; and 
till men of science investigate this stupendous bor- 
ricr, we are likely to know but little about them* 
Svich men ns Humboldt, or HompLand, would, in 
these mountainous and unknown regions, find a rich 
harvest, in countries abounding with a vast variety 
of new' and interesting matter, and extending for 
nearly 900 miles i a scienrific exploration of tbesa 
mountains is, in fact, a great desideratum. 1 4® 
not mean the thing called in India surveying; the 
mere taking of bearings and distances, placing spots 
for mountains, and little blue serpentine linea for 
rivers, and the whole pretty looking map illustrated 
with neat pcnmatishtpl Something more is wanting; 
the hotaiiical, geological, and mineralogical data, 

bilk iTi« liiri." It h tnht iliogctbci’ fiuU, perhspi, fwr 
do!n>c-<aii.‘ ft’nmTu ■fi'Tsmta in l'*DgUwl afr im-T'irofti.'d, tiiKlci*]Nud, 
uud rri^iinentlr ttboiacfully trcKtecL 
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with other scientific matter, are required. Vast lor 
hour and great knowledge are requisite in ^ving a 
history of these mountains, and the country above 
' and below them. 1 will take upon myself to say, 
that by far the greater port of what we know of In¬ 
dia 13 derived originally from questionable sources, 
and but little, very little, from perEonal exertion or 
research. Sorry am 1 to say, that much of eur know¬ 
ledge of India is derived from foreigners- 

The tnountains of which we are now speaking de¬ 
crease in altitude about thirty mUes to riie northward 
of Bombay: to the southward of Poona the passes, 
1 am told, have a northern descent; stretching along 
to the southward, they separate what is generally 
called Malabar, supporting tlie Mysore and Soon- 
dah countries in the form of a terrace. With the 
exception of the opening at Paniany before-men¬ 
tioned, and the few passes formed by the industry 
of man, or the notion of mountain torrents, it is ohe 
connected wall for nearly nine hundred miles; this 
y^t belt enclosing the rich country within the Ner- 
Budha river. 

These mountains are said to average from 3000 
to 5^00 feet in height, prolific in all tlie wonders 
and beauties of nature. In the high mountains to 
the southward much valuable meteorological data 
might be obtoined, for, while below it is 

raining in torrents for three successive montlis, in 
tlie Tablcdaud above (Bab G'hnt) it is the fine 
ieuiOJi. Numerous river* iiiltrsect tile low country, 
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whichj during the S. W* monsoon, run with a&t<H 
nishing velocity ^ some few, thnt have their sources 
in the mountains, have the whole }xar a shallow 
stream. Of the geological or botanical character 
of the mountains 1 profess to know nothings I have 
made vorioiis journeys, and have been stationed 
among the posses. I was then young nnd unob- 
serving; but in tbo few very humble remarks now 
proffered, if I point out the rood to those who have 
the talents and neceasory qualifications, I shall have 
the satisfaction of having done some good* Tlio 
following lines of Thomson arc so apposite to these 
oriental Andes, that I hesitate not in giving them : 
It is a beautiful and foitliful picture. 

*■ I die laniL^ 

The jpcbbly grarcl neat, the layew I hen 
Of Dimglcd mirtJiLa, of retentive cartliu. 

The gutter’d rocks, Wid rajuy nmulng diflv. 

That. whUe the stealing mmsture thtj trat»Auii, 

JtetAnI ita iDotioai anul hirliid its wnstc, 
tk-ocath the inctsauit of thc«r druitf 

1 sec die rocky fiphoas jsirttcii'd immeMc, 

The mighty rwenoira of hardenM chaJk, 
t>r stiff comparted day, capacimw form'd* 

Crcriloiriiig thenoc* the cwgregalcd Btora, 

'Hie crystal trcawites of the liquid vroiW, 

Tlirough die stirr'd MJida a bnliWiiig Imrvi, 

And, wirelling out, around the middlerti-ep, 

Or frutffl die bottomfl of the l3owin*d bUb, 

In pure cffuidcKj flow unitrtl ihii*. 

The exhaling nin, the iTipmir-bardetiVI air. 

The gelid mountains, that, to rain poodeDsed, 
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llicse vapours in cuntiuijuU ^irreiit dinvr, 

AnJ Send ihcm n'cr the far divided eartli 
In bouat 4 :<His rivers to the deep 
A sm Lil crtinmcncc hold, and firm sapport 
Tlic full adjusted harmony of things.'^ 

AnqnctLI du Perron, in his jouritey from Goa to 
Aurungubml, in 17^S« mctitiom a pass as thirty- 
two miles S. E. of Goa: " A sept heures et demi, jo 
me trouvol nu pied des Ghattes/* In a long journey 
1 i^erformed in 1S09, on duty from JMadras to Bom¬ 
bay, I jjassed over this tremendous G^'bat** The 
battalion to wUieh i was attached was upwards of 
seven liours passing over a distance of about nine 
miles : the SiphaucCH^ knapsacks were left belli od to 
relie re the men. Precipices and roads like these 
were never before travelled by any one present; and 
it was in tlio depth of the rains, w hich increased the 
difficulties of the journey. I had not seen my tent, 
nor heard of it for three days, i lost seven bullocks 
from C 3 scessive fatigue, three of which died, in the 
G'hfit. Several camels were split up, occasioned by 
their fore-feet slipping foivard. Our supplies were 
all expended, both among us and the Siphauecs. 

* At tJiL’ pentad I pofasd over the d urgiiin pus, 

(bridiug the Canutie from th« Mysore- Great lahbuj had 
bestoved tu render thia GTSiut auy. TJie mrp# hail vxritcd the 
ilisplpjviure of ih« *h(?ji Modran gruiirnmcut. I uti nnt going to 
rmir lo the iitihappy KUt^rrt, hut mrrpjy cibHri'e, it liras during 
Buul mnHftfd irith the di»nL4oti!» thirn vxistiog hotirceu thr m- 
tiit army ami govern Dient. 
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In our Jonrnoy we had to eontcnd nitli deep eby, 
sltarp-pointed rocks, precipitous defiles, and thick 
hamhoo jungle, abounding with thorns and leeches 
—the last not a little annoyed us. These obstacles, 
with incessant heavy rains, great exhaustion from a 
long journey for days together, in passing through 
almost impenetrable jungle, our baggage and cattle 
ruined (what little of cither remained), and our¬ 
selves and men worn out, all added to the natural 
difficulties of the Tan ora G'hiit at the end of June. 

Such wildernesses, such horrid-looking valleys, 
and execrable foot-passages, no one of the party 
ever before witnessed, Sufltco it to say, that we 
marched over the pass oa the l6th of June, and 
were obliged to halt until the 5f2d, when all the 
public stores, hospital baggage, and private pro¬ 
perty, with the exception of what was utterly de¬ 
stroyed in the G’hiit, had arrived; an officer and 
one hundred and fifty men being employed as a 
working party. 

The corps hod gone sixteen miles the following 
day, for the purpose of procuring (tnpplics; 1 from 
choice, being always fond of employment, and of an 
active turn, remained on duty, Tlic two first days 
we had nothing but a scanty supply of bad rice, and 
I a part of o stale shoulder of kid, in a dirty hoi el, 
raining and blowing very hard nearly the whole of 
the tlmc^ A third of the cattle perished, some few 
did not arrive at all, and the peasants w hom ivc had 
hired during the preceding joumey.^i all ileserteiU 
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On the fourth ilay I and my patty were rclieTed by 
a Captain Swan, who remorned three days in tho 
G^hat with his working patty before the whole of 
the stores and baggage were passed over* 

These few brief obserYations will afford sorno 
idea of the difficulty of these passeS j and show how 
naturally strong the country within the G'huta 
must be** 

Sept* Sli* The previotis evening I made ar* 
mngements to breakfast at the great temple of 
Karli, to spend the day there, and towards the 
evening to return to my tent, which was to he 
pitched at the village of Karli, about two miles 
and a quarter from the caves, and directly opposite 
to them* At day^break, we moved on a distance 
of nine miles: the road is very rocky and bad for 
the first three miles. After descending a small 
steep pass, the country is more open to the left, 
with some little cultivation, possessing abundance 
of water and a rich soil. The country might, in 
other hands, be rendered a fertile tract all the way 
to tho village* Considerably to the right of the 
rohd appeared two tablelands, separated by a 

* Having reftmd, in a piweditig note, t<j Cbloiicl Fil«- 
dturcnoe'i. ulieerratiuu on the G'Liits ty the sonthu’an], I oouccii-ed 
the above acFtic« oT iheToiuiniii G'hiit would not bo deemed 
floouA, I might have bortnwcd mueh more oa fJie same Hubject 
fnim ray o»o maouaeript of tlw Journey from MAdnu to Bom- 
bay, consisting nf nkirr tbaii 350 pigc^ but the oiatter is tbreign 
to thk work. 
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vniley^ they both rise to a consulcrabk; height* 
and arc strongly fortified—the sides scarped. The 
works were garrisoiicd by Arab troops, The names 
of these fortified liills are Low Ghur and laawara 
Ghur, 

I proceeded across the open country to the left* 
to the mountain of Ekverah; wherej at a eousider’ 
able height abore the plain, stands a large Icmple, 
hewn out of the solid roek, Tlie path by which 
the temple of Ekveruh (Kuril) is reached is very 
steep and difficult, winding along the face of the 
mountain i in fact, it is little better than a water¬ 
course, broken, rugged, and precipitous; so that 
the traveller is well tired before he reaches the top- 
When he docs get to the head of the path, he is 
highly gratified by the view hcnealh of on open, 
rich, and beautiful country* having the mountains 
at a distance, and the pretty rural village of Kaxh* 
situated in a grove of mango-trees, with a large 
tank near it, on one side of which stands a hand- 
aome Hindoo temple. 

On the left of a terrace at the end of the foot^ 
path, excavated from the bowels of the mountain, 
stands, in solemn magnifiecnce, the great or died 
temple of Karli, with its noble vestibule and en¬ 
trance, and the sitting figure of Budha* On look¬ 
ing into the temple, an object of wonder presenU 
itself: a ponderous arched roof of solid stone, sup¬ 
ported by two rows of pillars; the capitals of each 
surmounted by a wcU-sculpturcd male uimI fciuole. 
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figure, seatctlj with their arms encircling each 
other, on the back of elephants, crouching, as it 
^'ere, under the weight they Austam. At the fur¬ 
ther end of the temple is au immense hemisphericai 
altar, of stone, with a kind of wooden litubrella 
spreading over the top^ 

It is not my intention to give any detailed ac¬ 
count of these temples; for, with tbe exception of 
tbo principal vaulted one, the remainder are of a 
very inferior si^, and iu a dilapidated state. I 
more particularly refrain from a minute account 
of them, as Lord Valcntia has copiously described 
the entire range; and I bebevc descriptions of 
them arc to he found in other modem publications. 
1 have only to observe, that ia most particulars 
this large temple is similar to the temple of Visva- 
carma, and the arched temple at Cana rah on SaL 
sette : they are all by the same founders, and de¬ 
dicated to the gods of the same religion. At KarU, 
Budha is the paramount deity; but the Fandoos 
are not forgotten. The concavity of the roof is 
ribbed with uwdbi rafters; for what purpose 1 
cannot even form a conjecture, it is clear to me 
that this temple was formerly lighted. I do not 
know whether it has been observed by others, that 
the aisle which divides the pillars from the scarped 
wall is dark, and towards the capitals so much so 
that objects are not to he distinguished. Surely 
the artists would not have taken the pains to sculp- 
tuie on the /nwer side of the capitals of tlie pillars. 
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opposite to ih& wnll, horses and camels> kneeling : 
foFj unless the place was well lighted up, the 
figures would bo iuvislblc. There is no ido]i in 
front of the great altar, os at Eiorn: the umbrella 
covering, before spoken of, rises from a wooden 
pedestal out of the convexity of the altar, A 
Brabinun, whom I t|uc3tioned on the subject of the 
altar, exclaimed, in nearly the words of our own 
poet, "Him first. Him last. Him midst, Him uiih- 
oit£ end” In alluding to the Almighty, he nearly 
spoke ns above described, placing his handa on this 
circular solid mass. He rejected all idea of assimi¬ 
lating Eudha, or Brahma, with the Eternal God 
w'ho, he said, was one alone from bcgvuuing to 
end, and that the ctrculiir altar waa his emblem. 

A concourse of priests and fakeers, supported by 
the Peishwah, lived here, Oue of them, an ascetic 
of high renown, hod a singularly mild and serene 
countenance i he was sitting bcfO're a flame of fire 
day and night, with a cloth over his mouth, to pre¬ 
vent his inhaling pollution, or destroying any living 
Buhstance*; he was regularly fed with jmrehed 


• A BfiJirawi at BcHArei wiw » of caoiing tht> tinlh 

of wy living jwimal, thit kfurc him, ss h« wilM, the jilnct^ 
^wept, that he might nut dwtroy any iweet: the sur vh 
fonwjd lu ntc, for the purpose. Some niwchic™ 

Europetn guv^ him ■ micmecnpe, t* loolf the »»tcr he drank. 
On seeing the iUiimaJollE. He threir denm and 
ment, md ?nir«l he irwiltl nut dnnk wnter igwn: he kejrt hhi 
prcmUc, ajid died. 
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grain, and his water for drinking was strained 
through a cloth. 1 addressed him with reverence : 
he turned up his fine placid countenance^ and 
looked at me with eyes that spoke of heaven* I 
almost w'ished at the moment to be a Erfibrnan* 
This man appeared the image of self-denial, ah^ 
sorbed in contemplating the w'ondcrs of God. 
Doubtless his ideas and actions were purity itself 
-^uch was his character; for ho had resisted the 
most tempting offers to reside at the court of the 
Peishwah, and nothing could withdraw him from 
the ftrchetl temple and circular altar of Karli. He 
was too lost in mental abstraction to Jieed me; he 
never speaks; but he was evidently in prayer, ns 1 
could see by the working of the muscles of his 
face. 

Returning from the temple, on the outside of 
the vestibule is a small raised terrace, where are a 
few huts, inhabited by the servants of the Brflh- 
mons- Outside the court-yard, wluch is paved, is 
a brick wall aiA gateway, having above it a kind 
of gallery, or Nobut K^ana^ where they still play 
musical instruments. This, I hcHevc, was built by 
Colonel Close, out of respect to some Brahmans, 

To show the degeneracy of the present race of 
Hindoos, and their indifference to the glorious 
works of their forcfatiiers, it will scarcely be cre¬ 
dited, that in this fine and wonderful temple, 
suspended from the pillars right across, were wet 
clothes hanging up to dry ! 
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The stnitTrasc lendm^ to the other caves is 
firoken down. These chajmhers have been wilfully 
and severely injured by the fanaticism, or, more 
likely, the Tcvcjiffo of the hfahomcdans, probably 
from the opposition they met with from Sevagee, 
who for many years successfully contended against 
the Emperor Aurungzebc*. Sevngee was the 
prince of the country, and the founder of the 
Mshratia empire. 

Towards the evening 1 descended the mountaiiu 
nnd proceeded across the fields to my tent, wbere 
I found my people, having done their respective 
duties, sitting on the banks of the tank, flinging and 
relating tales, ft is singular to me how cheerful 
and contented these poor jicople appear under their 
hard labour, oppression, and poverty* True, they 
kno w not, happily for themselves, the use of ardent 
spiritf, the bane of the poor of England, and the 
source of one half the crime and wretchedness wc 

* He VOS wont, ia ilcriitivn, to oh Set^m the " Mduntiip 
Rat.’* He exekimedj on tJic dEsih of Sevnnre bcuig: 
to him* with emotions of jfly, ** He wwt * fraU eapuln, >ndi the 
oolf one irbo had the magnanimity to raise i new Icingdum, irhilit 
r hare been eivkavininng to deflray the a&cirat ievnreigutki ^ 
Indu- hly armies have been employed agaitut him Jer mufftecn 
yew, anil, ncrcrthcless, ha state bn been always incrusLDg." 
Of S^-agec, hb descendants, md the luurpatiou of the Peishwas 
(or prime Sblnjatert), who wipereeded the snmmft line, snniii 
uotiors will be fbwid, when speaking of Aurungicb^ aatl lia dty 
Aumn^tHK), 0 Q retumipjt fram Elcca. 
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find among the Iottct orders. These people like^ 
wise for the most part abstain from animal food* 

The ddt*, or post-carrier, having passed me oti 
the preceding duy, I dropped a letter into his 
leathern bag, requesting a friend to send his horse 
on for me to Telligaum, a stage fourtecoL miles 
distant, Telligaum being nmeteen miles from 
Karli, this distance, although considerable in India, 
I purposed, with the aid of the rellcf-horsej per¬ 
forming in one day* It was not to be expected that 
my servants and baggage could proceed at an equal 
rate; but that was of little moment, as I was cer¬ 
tain of a cordial reception from several friends at 

• Thete focn* ftir n small py, go iu the tnflst i&dciucot ircatltcr 
through the vilJcst ports day and night at a quick trot. Id the 
^ry aeaMQ, tliijugh dktaiicc may be 800 milca, sudi iJitir 
rcgularityj that tlkcro is acldoui halT ma hour's diifcrvticc in iIk} 
time of their arrirol. Should they Ik cuTii?d ufT hy a tiger, nr 
fall sick, which frequently hap^KD, the hug is generally fiiund 
and Iinmght on hy the following duJc-bcarer* They stop tra- 
TfUrn oil the rcndi, that they may have an oppoituinty of ia- 
spocting tl»e hag, it ia usual to direct letters nr newspapers for 
tmtelluni the dak, that Ui la the hag IcXJfie, hut not in the 

packet* W a word is exchanged ; you may take what 
j*ou pka:^, and nn trots Iho piipr solitary feJbw with liia flandioau 
kmI dlrk| nt midni^t, thrmigh a wildcmcs tlie homiM of which 
would appal many a stout English heart. In the mny season It 
U a dreadful employ, A hag, thus open and exposed, vouM not 
go quite H safely in England. 1 am c«npellcd, from tliu nature 
id tny work, to nudense many remarks and incidcniii that would 
pottfiidy be aCDeiitalde to the English reader ifgiren more at rtiJI* 
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Poona. IiLstructions wore kft with my people not 
to delay their journey, so to detain me beyond 
two days at the capita]. 

At daylight I pursued my journey to Telligaumii 
r/d Vargaum; the road for the first part lying 
over a fine rich soil, but little cultivated, A few 
miles on, the country opens more in an eastern di¬ 
rection, and bears a moorland appearance, with a 
few easy rises at intervals. On our right Is an ex¬ 
tensive range of bills, that stretch away to the east¬ 
ward as far os the eye can reach. For the purpose 
of avoiding some heavy broken ground, we ascended 
a hill, over which is a pass called the Brinjarry 
G’hai; this tn the rains U the common route of all 
travellers, for the low country is marshy and im¬ 
passable. At \'argaum the British, under the 
auspices of Ragobah, were led on in 1778 , to pro- 
oced to Poona to prove the illegitimacy of the then 
Peishwa, The army was directed in those days by 
civil commissioners ; they met with a signal defeat, 
retreated, and magnanimously left poor ilagobah 
to sliift for himself, 

j\t eight A. 3 arrived at Telligaum, which has 
been a considerable town; It still has a good 
market. Near the tow'n is a fine tank of consider* 
able sisc, well stocked with fish; and close by is a 
room built for the accommodation of travcllem. It 
was at this spot, during the late war, that the tw'o 
brothers (Vaughans) were barbarously murdered in 
cold blood by n beniy of ^fahratta troopsf, at the in- 
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«tigatian of Trimbuckjcc. At TeUijtfaum^ a shcDp 
mt^ht be purcbasecl for about 

Haling placed one of tny pistols m tny sash* I 
had fUled the vacant holster few bii^ctilts and 

some cold fowl; this, with some fresh miLk, afforded 
a good breakfasts 

jMy friend's horse having arrived from Poona, in. 
the afternoon I proceeded on mj journey; it was still 
very hot. To repel the heat of the sun and the in¬ 
tense glare, which causes the country to assnme an 
appearance not unlike the undulating motion of the 
wavea in calm weather at seaf, a broad loaf of the 
jdantain put inside the hot and over the eyes, nfFottk 
an agreeable coolness, and a protection to tho sight. 
Our route lay through a fine open country, but from 
the causes already assigned, very little of it was in 
a state ofcuJtiTation, After ten miles I crossed a fine 
clear nullah of excellent water, to which I and n>y 
burse did not fail to pay our devoirs* What would 1 
hai c gii en at that moment for a measure of common 
table-beer t Now that I have an of that 

delig/it/ui beverage, its value lessens, and I some¬ 
times cast retrospective thoughts on the cheap 
and excellent ftladeiras of India, on that fine coun¬ 
try, and on the many estimable frlcnda and corn- 

* It « M msU to olMeri thil Gaum a tov o ; Pomr, w 

or Mlualiofii a. fort ; A&ftd, a. city; Nofptr, n gar- 

Jen : XtidMt a vtnram ; AWi/ev, a riTir ; a chtf rn. 

t 'I'fti’a flingular appearancu is, 1 bdieve, wiiat the Fnach tern 
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forts 1 left behind. On the banks of the nullah is 
a commodious large bungalow, built purposely for 
the accommodation of sporting parties. 

I now passed by the village of Cheechour^ known 
far and wide as the abode of a living deityj whose 
successive generations have for many years received 
divine worship. Of this deo or god we shaU have 
occasion to speak hereafter in the account of Elora. 
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CHAPTER V, 

An<iTal at Pixmi—Its appearance towards cvening^Britisli can* 

tonmeata_Anecdotic of the Peldiwn-—Snlmdfary force—He- 

ligiou* toleration at Foona^MalitatUii Tillag?*^BLema riter 

_Am^iJ at Scroor^—Description—Atnjed-Nugguj—B tsHt 

man awl MaLrattas—lota—Stwlipwr—Village of Eli>ra— 
Sptencltd tank—Br^tinaiiB and Br5liwan«s batking. 

The ronds leading into the city of Poona are in 
good repair. One route proceeds by the British 
residency at the Sangam* ; the other by a good 
substantial stone bridge over the ftfoota river. It 
was near sunset as I entered Poona; the setting 
rayji of that glorious orb reflecting its beams on the 
venerable roof of the Parbutti temple, on turreted 
walls, large white terraced houses, lofty shining 
spires, and on handsome-loeking pagados, inters 
mingled with Moghul buildings, Hindoo palaces, 
castles, and gardens, afforded, on a serene evening, 
an imposing sight to a stranger; while a fine river 
running in front of the city added an interesting 
feature to the view. This was not lessened upon 
entering a crowded city, where the objects w'ere 
os varied in appearance as the external view 
had been half a mile off, and consisted of large 

* k Imre dmt tke Moota awl Moola rivers form 

t junf^ticA, ,Vu<n tJicn<% coBiat SonipinH All gmt rchgidUii esro- 
miinlrs, wLctlicr ,VfuMuJina» «r lilndgo, arc peribnned nt tlik 
part of Ure rirpT. 
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fienvj houses, built of atonc^ mure for defence 
than comfort ^ many of them painted with repre^ 
sentationa of peaeocka, figures of Ganesa* and Jlo- 
numan- Shops of all descriptions ^vere seen, having 
open fronts, with the goods exposed on on iiicjined 
platform. The etrects narrow, and thronged with 
people; among whom might be discovered the se¬ 
date, deoently-clad Brahman; the delicate and 
pretty-featured Hindoo female; the portly, digni¬ 
fied, and handfiomely-dre&scd Mussulman; Arab 
horsemen completely armed, prancing along upon 
their fine cliargera; Fateers in a state of nudity; 
Mahratta foot-soldiers, with sword and buckler; 
and groups of people from other countriiis in their 
%'ttrious costumes, and with pecnliar casU of counte¬ 
nance. In this diversified moving moss we must 
not forget a few Jews and Portuguese Christians, 
and occasionally a British Siphauec in h» neat un¬ 
dress, on leave of absence for a few hours. This 
living picture has the addition of state elephants, 
splendid cavalcades of public officers, decked out 
with parade and show, accompanied by richly-ca* 
pnrUoned led horses, and camels trotting along at 
a quick pace, with rows of little tinkling bells sur- 

* Guniiw*eij, «■ Guapatt h a fsTouitlw idol with thr 

Mihnitu. I hAVb Irewd chut i fnmor Peiihft lud o*«, thi i»ki 
•iber of wti^ fi,r I booflf. Tlw idol mptund from tfici lur 
I ftihwa Bajc« How wu vdued a* prise pmp&rtj st S 4 l, 0 tJUf, 
sleHing; it wsiDfnfiif ju»d h«it rfH.«rffijMHHidb£ i( wh 
bn cMuUnt sttriHUnt- 
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|>CTi{led round thoir necks. If to ftU this wo add 
crowded markets, religious process ions, oad bands 
nf tioisj muflicSans, BOtue idea may be formed of 
the turauit and bustle of the capital city of the 
Mahratta empire towards evening* 

The approach to the British eantonments, nearly 
two miles beyond the city, is very fine. The country 
is open, and adorned with a rich variety of cultiva¬ 
tion, and some fine large gardens and plantations. 

I met with a hearty reception from my respected 
friend (an old shipmate on a voyage to Penang 
and China, in 18(H) Captain Staunton, who after¬ 
wards so highly distinguished himself as the iiero 
of Corygnum, in repulsing with his single corps the 
united efforts of the Peishwa*s army. At the hos¬ 
pitable mansion of Captain S. 1 forgot the fatigues 
of the day, and rejoiced to lie so far on my way to 
Elora. 1 purposed making little stay here; just 
sufHcient to procure fresh coolies and cattle, and to 
relieve my guard of Siphauecs. ^^Tien that arrange¬ 
ment was made, I proposed, with the assistance of 
a relay of one horse, to proceed on directly to our 
military frontier station at Scroor (Goa Nuddee), 
distant forty-three miles, and to perform the whole 
distance in one day. 

The force stationed at Poona consisted of two 
native battalions, the remainder of the subsidiMd 
force having their head-quarters at Seroor. His 
highness Sri ^fant (Bajcc Row Pundit Purdhauu 
Bebauder),in December, 1802, entered Into a treaty 
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to pny the Bfhhh 300,000/* aterling arirmiiliy, for 
the coKjperation of one regiiueut of natire cavalry, 
five hattolioni of native infantry, a park of artillery, 
storw, and other matcrki of on ariny; to bo paid 
for in landfi aligned over in Gnzcrat, and territo- 
rica south of it; twenty per cent* jji the value of 
the lauds being deducted on account of decrease or 
loss iu the revenue* The Pcishwa*, or rather his 
minister (Ragonaut How), kept the Deccan entire, 
nor would he allow any of the posses to be im¬ 
proved, or tiie forts to be occupied by lu, Bajee 
Row was a weak and superstitious man, by descent 
a Brahman, but not of a high order* I am led to 
believe, not from reading but from personal inquiry, 
that had Bajee Row not lived in turbulent times, 
and been surrounded by bad ministers, he vrould 
not naturally have indined to a vicious and cruel 
system. He has bitterly tasted the cup of advert! ty 
and misfortune, but it did not teach him prudence. 
The force he obtatneil from the British was a pro¬ 
tection against his powerful and natural cnemiei, 
Holkar, Sdndiah, the Guickvar, and the Bonsolo 
(Nagpore Rnjali); against these princes he was 
secure and safe, the powerful prince of a largo fer- 

• The wqfid mgmiin/irrfmtiit, w |nini» or chief ttijtMor, ihc 
predmaiciffi nf Baja Hnw hoTiogluutpcd ib* JiuilHrit)' ol thede^ 
corDduiti of ihr orlrbratcd Sengra, who wer* kepi m hmnqr- 
able inipKjHntorot at Sat<jinh, wbeors all erdeni and power wu 
aiippoenl to rtnndite in ihc drlng>tcd Pebkwii, who wu 
iho pcinci* of the cwntry. ■ ilar, 
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tile country, his capital sitaoted on the batiks of a 
Inrgc river, and commanding the high-road from 
Hindoos tan to the sea-coast, and the large cities 
and towns to the westward and northward; it being 
the only outlet from the interior for commercial 
pursuits to all the low country* 

The city of Poona, tinder a more enlightened and 
liberal-minded prince, would have become one of 
the first cities in India* Bajec Row had been a 
fugitive, stripped of his territories, and in want* 
Holkar had threatened to put out his eyes or 
starve him to death; but from religious feelings, 
and hU being a Brahman, did not wish to kill him 
outright- He was not, however, to be taught pru¬ 
dence or gratitude; but must head the Mahrutta 
conspiracy, in the iate war, against the British, 
which ended in his overthrow and ruin* He is now 
in honourable captivity, wdtli a pension of 100,000/. 
yearly* Had he fallen into any other hands than 
the British, his life would have paid the forfeit of 
his baseness and treachery* Three instances wliich 
I witnessed will speak of his actions : 1 believe they 
are not known in England, their insertion therefore 
will not be thought irrelevant* 

During the time I resided at Poona the Peishwa’s 
prayers for a heir were granted* On this occasion 
Brahmans and Fakeers were Invited to Poona from 
all parts to offer up sacrifices at the temple of 
Pliabutti; and GO,000 people w'cre fed daily, at 
the following rate per man: one pound of rice, half 
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a pound of dhoU*, and a quarter of a pound of 
ghee. Thcac were the principal orticles of food \ 
vcgctabJea and milk were added in unlimited quan¬ 
tities a« luxuries to the bonquoL The illuminationj 
and musicians included, the expense of this festival 
was officially estimated titJ^jOQOL sterling, b^sidea 
various gifts pregented by rich and loyal courtiers 
to holy and celebrated devotees. On a former oc¬ 
casion, on a religious festival in 1797* iho Peishwn 
expended 60 , 000 f. 

The second instance I allude to was the circum¬ 
stance of some British officers walking, by per¬ 
mission, ill the gardens in the iioighbnurhoiMi of 
the cantonment??, u hen, without giving the smallest 
provocation, they were first insulted, and then se¬ 
verely beaten, by a set of sycophants and ruffians 
belonging to the Poona court. Among tlic assailed 
wus my old and esteemed friend, when in Guzerat, 
Captain Pedlerf. A complaint was made by the 


• Drifd .pItt pHw. mldiid of deified buit<T, die jiro. 

duce of buffaJuds' miJk. 

t This officer, bjr his penontl bn.verv, grwit eijlcrpHne, and 
mifil^Ty kutitFledge, raised uniidcd hj interait, to the 

cMimiAiid of 2IJOO rL-funned horse lu the Hrrrice ttf cfae Nigport: 
liajah. He was once left wounded In a dctuloiry attid m the 
HiniUmes, aud aim of ihese men, thongh * nddier \ij ptv&aa«ei, 
Boired his Jife, and it now hli mjJitary iitcndant; one imtaitce 
out «f ooe huudmi that [ could sinn- to prove ihst the iraiirei 
Me duLtnonJiscd from llie ridaiu gotcrameul unilrr which they 
lire, and not frutn their owti uturxl dia^naiions and quaUti'ci, 
which, when atfended td, uc gnod. 
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British nuthontleSj atid redress iras promised, whetti 
shocting to relate, and unknown to us, eight or 
nine victims were selected, either of low caste or 
fclonSj and trampkd to death by elephants being 
driven over them as they lay fastened on the ground 
wjtli cords. The real perpetrators escaped with im¬ 
punity, for the Foona government could not or 
W'ould not punish them. 

The last instance will show the superstition of his 
highness- He intended having a palace built under 
the direction of a Bridsh engineer officer; it was to 
cost 130,000/* The iron rail-work was contracted 
for, the ground was marked out and consecrated 
by being profusely plastered with cow-dung, and 
some of the stones for the edifice had actually ar¬ 
rived, when, in a conclave of Brahmans, an English- 
built palace was objected to; the reason urged 
being that their gods could not reside In it. To 
cifectually carry their point, it was firmly asserted 
that the English meant to sacrifice some children, 
and bury their bones under the foundation of the 
principal pillars ** This was believed by the 
Pelsliwa; and several children having been made 
to disappear by the wily and interested BrahmanB, 

* TIicTe It nn anecdote nf 4 Mu!»nilinaji irf t^uI; anil loJHiipptF, 
who, tiaring had a rootn particulnrlj' cTnbolllfihiMi, that the 
Fnglidi hrruh, with which the paint hwi been laid on, wn* made 
«r hrtgs' hmtlco; c(mie(]i]cntljr, in hti ovw, it wa^ impure; ami 
this to inremeiL the pioim Mimtiim tlmt he had llie building 
rued In the gmund. Many ot ridiculauii i&[rtit«3i are 
wruiofT away 
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a loud outcry waa raised sgaiiisl us by the pcojilc, 
and tlic palace achcme wiis at once given kip by the 
fanatical and timid Peiabwa. 

PcMina, tuf a military station, was nlwayii const* 
dcred on eligibio change of quarters by the odiccri 
of the anny* The country around the contontnenti 
consists of ^ne open extensbu plains^ abounding 
with game* The markets are wdl regulated aud 
fiimijihed^ ond^ for the most part, supplies are very 
cheap* Ikcf ou no account was to be procured t it 
was sometimes eaten by stcalUk, brought in at much 
expense and risk from Seroor* iStolen joys am 
sweet;" but two or three poor wretches having 
been detected in biiaging the forbidden meat by 
the police, they were rapst mhumonly beaten, and 
one or two were said to liave been strangled as a 
punishment* 

The officers at this station, as well os at Seroor, 
hare an increase of pay, called or Held al¬ 

lowances (deducted from the subsidy paid by the 
Peishw'a), in the following proporllons to each 
rank; 

Rupoef. Rupee*. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 3^3 j Lieutenant. * . 73^ 

Major . * * * 300} Ensign . * * * £9} 

Captain * * - * 8Q} Surgeon . * * Sd} 

An assistanl-eurgcon the same os a lieutenant, and 
the native Stphauees two rupees and a half, for the 
month of thirty days* To this pecuniary advmiliige 
1 may odd the salubrity of the climate, the short 
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ilistanoc from Bombay^ the sports of the £elii, and 
Jast^ blit not leajst, the hospitalities of the British re¬ 
sidency at the SaDgato^ No one over quitted its 
walls without regret, or entered them without 
pleasure- The urbanity and the unaSected manners 
of one of the wisest and most polished men and ac¬ 
complished scholars that India has to boast of (the 
late resident Mr. Elphinstone), made every one 
happy and agreeable, whether in the person of a 
peer or a young unfiedged ensign i truly he was 
the joy and delight of the Dcccan. 

Notwithstanding all the absurd cry at home 
against the fanaticism and bigotry of the Brahmi- 
nicol character, the Portuguese Christians had n 
chapel in the centre of Poona; nor were the Ma- 
homedans less favoured, for at the annual festival 
of the Tuabout, in commemoration of the martyr¬ 
dom of Hussein and Hassan*, the Peishiva, in great 
state, with all liis public ofScers, attended, with every 
symptom of good will and respect, aj>d even public 
solutes were fired on the occasion. 1 have seen the 
Mahomedans pay respect to tlie Hindoo processions, 
and worship and join in the prayers and shouts of 
the multitude with dccornm and friendship! In 
two religions so very opposite, and among a people 
so very dissimilar in every respect, such a recon¬ 
ciliation and respect for each other appear os 

• Smu All, hiUJkbatKl erf Ffttima, iJk ihiughtci^ (if the 
hlulifllnct. 
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stmnffc ns it is oominendabi^i!: a sister island mi^ht 
with advantage take a lesson from these zeakits and 
fanatics. 

My baggage and people arrived the following 
day. My relief in cattle and men being prepared, 
on the sacceeding moming I pursued ray journey 
to Seroor, distant forty-three miles, by the Til¬ 
lages of Lonce, Corygaum, aud Shikarpoor; the 
country nearly the whole distance a barren and 
depopulated woste, eonsliting of eatensiro open 
plains; the few wretched hamlets that are ocen- 
sionolly seen presenting to the eye of the traveller 
fallen mud walls, surrounded for defence with 
prickly pear and milk-bush plants; the few inha¬ 
bitants equally wretched in appearance with their 
abodes. The walls of these hovels are made of 
earth, kneaded with water, but so imperfectly tem¬ 
pered that they cannot resist the rain r unlike the 
mud forts of India, where the material is mized 
with choppetl straw, and at the proper point of 
humidity well beaten together with large wooden 
rammers; so hrm, indeed, as to deaden and often 
resist the force of a shot: but on this road, in Che 
frequent and perilous periods of Mahratta warfare, 
they were built one day and abandoned the next. 
In short, most of these huts are nothing more than a 
few hurdles stuck in the ground, and the interstices 
filled up with mud. 

The happiness of a peaaant may generally be 
estimated by the appearancei of hU dwelling or 
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hU apparel: here the cottages arc not only of 
tlie most wretched kind, but the few miserable 
inhabitants were nearly naked. It will hardly be 
believed that this was in a time of profound peace, 
under a civilused government, and in a country 
abounding with the blessings and riches of nature; 
but such have been the desolating cficcts of former 
wars and rebellions, that every two or three miles 
of the route ruined villages or tottering walls 
marked the ground, where the work of murder and 
rapine had been complete. These distressing sights 
are common nearly the whole way to Elora, so that 
this observation on the state of the country will 
sudico as a general remark throughout. 

At Corygaum we crossed the Bhcma river in 
basket boats; these ore made of split bamboos 
formed like wicker-work, of a circular form and Hat- 
bottomed, covered with tanned hides: they are 
moved on by means of long poles, one man on each 
side alternately impelling the boat by fixing the end 
of tlic pole in the bed of the river. In the fine 
season, or when the waters arc neither turbulent 
nor high, they are safe and convenient enough, and 
will hold two or three bullocks and half a dozen 
natives with ease; but in the rainy season, con¬ 
tending with a furious stream, running at a rate 
of six or seven miles per hour, the passage of 
these rivers is effected with great difficulty and 
much risk; nor is the whirling round of the boat, 
occasioned by its circular shape, when in the eddies. 


AT £LrOEA> 

at 111! agreeable, purticulorly to Jadies tinacctLstomocl 
to the luEuricd of fudiaii tratcUm^** 

Therfl aro on this road two convenient and neat 
lodgcB,, built by aub^jcrtption, for the accomiaoJa- 
tion of traveUerSj nnd for tho residence of Jiportinf; 
parties, who come from Poona and Seroor ionic* 
times for n week or ten days together. The neigh- 
bonring plains are plentifully stocked with antc^- 
lopcs, wild-hogSf Imres, and partrtflgci. Tiger# are 
sometimes found; but wolves,jackand foxes ore 
constantly met with. Hog iLunUiig, however, vi oa 
the principal sport followed, Theso lodges are at 
Imnec, eight miles from Poona, and at Shikar poor 
(place of hunting), twenty miles from Seroor, 

1 arrived at a little after twelve o^clock at the 
station of Seroor; this, considering the bod roads 
and the beat of the forenoon, was a hard ride. 
At Seroor f met with the usual kind reception from 
my respected friend Lieutenant Rankin; but I had 
scarcely Goated myself when a polite invitation 
reached me from Major Burr, iVly time was short, 
and 1 promised to divide it between both. Major 

' I ermwid tht* fiw with ay rarj*, KcAaff 

wn-icc, ia tbe nioi. My fiaily, undti' pmitintkt- dmaguiiiwii, 
aocumjiatiicd tocn It rsuiicd ia tojujai* md. blcuif JiunL, (jot 
avtr the riTer abmtt £iin« o^dock ia the mumiiAg; mj tcot, hag- 
Ace. lit right it night; ihe grcmterjiajt wet thitiughj mud 
Ki'iflie feiraiticleftijtjilc ftpoikd- We were is tetilji Tnir ktca w«ki 
ihiriag the* mim after that perimh witehmg ( W UKrtino? nf tin 
Miknttji fL uditt^iry chief Ai|:iyii~KapiijiLilii. Tbit waa ib 
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B. is, alas I now no more; bat his admirable defence 
of the lines at Poona, with a handful of Sipbauees, 
under very trying and disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances, against 16,000 of the late Peiahwa's best 
troops, will for ever Jive in the recollection of his 
countrymen* 

Seroor is a remarkably agreeable station* The 
cantonment was laid out in regular streetBj consist¬ 
ing of Imndsome, commodious houses, having only a 
ground floor, with detached out-oiEces; the whole 
within an area, surrounded by fine thiefc hedges of 
the milk hush, and prickly pear plants. Good gar¬ 
dens were attached to most of the houses. There 
was also a good theatre for amateur performances, 
a large tennis-court, cricket-club, the well-known 
Jinstks (a club of hog-hunters), three or four bil¬ 
liard tables, and a variety of other amusements. 
At a later period, when I waa stationed there, the 
society had to boast of thirteen ladies* The house I 
then lived m, with a large garden, I purchased for 
about ninety pounds sterling: of course there were 
no taxes of any kind, and it was as convenient hs 
a house which costa sixty pounds per annum in 
England* 

At Seroor I had to relieve my guard, and pro¬ 
cure fresh coolies and cattle, I likewise bought 
a camel for about eight pounds sterling, as I in¬ 
tended to make long marches during the remainder 
of my journey to Elora, On the morning after my 
arrival, my people came in from Poona, and with 
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my relief I proceeded on in the crenLag to Cnrooss^ 
eleven miles end two fnrlongSj. iutending to Arrive, 
with the blessing of Providence, at the town of 
Ahraed'^Nuggor, twenty-three miJes further on my 
route, on the following day. 

There h not a single object to interest the tra¬ 
veller during the thirty-four miles of tlie journey : 
there is abundance however to awaken pity for the 
few poor wretched inhabitants, and to excite cite- 
cratton against their ruthless oppressors. 

The viLlngcs arc defended by mud wolis, and at 
Ranjungaum there were tw^o large iron-bound gates, 
defended by large iron spikes, driven through the 
planks. In the neighbourhood were some patches 
ofsugor-canc,and the ground appeared ivell adapted 
to the culture of that plant. On my asking the 
head man (Patel) why they did not increase the 
growth, os they w'cre now secure, by the vicinity of 
the British force, from a foreign invasion, he replied, 
^ True—but It b ail alike, as the Pcbbwa b as 
rapacious os his officers, and literally leaves us no¬ 
thing : they ore all thieves together.** These were 
his words, and every mile of cDimtry showed con- 
Ttncing proofti of the nefarious and arbitrary mea¬ 
sures of the native govemmenL 

On my arrival at Ahmed-Nuggur, i was greeted 
in the kindest manner by the officert • composing 
the detachment, who bod breakfast prepared for me, 
with the mtnt earnest wish that 1 would prolong 

* Ci{)fUJai Rit LvDDtte, Edvirdi, and Vucif; Lwite&vita 
SniUi and Ednll, and Dr. Hall. 
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my stay for two or three days, as much was to be 
seen and explored in that large and renowned 
fortress^ so often the scat of war and intrigue. This 
Agreeablo task I, however, deferred until tny return; 
and it i^5 hoped, that the account of Ahmed-Nuggur, 
given in the pages following the descriptbn of 
Elora, will be found accumte and iuteresting. 
Having spent my time during the abort period 
of rny stay in the most agreeable maoncr, among 
my hospitable friends, on the day after my arrival 
I again moved on by the Nimbedura G'hat to Wam- 
borey, nineteen miles. J w as cautioned to keep ray 
Siphaaecs and baggage close at hand, as the GMt 
was infested by Bheels", Some few 1 saw, but they 
did not oflfor to molest me, and I passed by quite 
tmeoticerned. 

Thore is another road to the low country, to the 
left of this pass, w hich h practicable for guns and 
carts: it has been made by our pioneers, I believe 
Sir A, Wellesley approached Abmed-Nuggur by the 
gun road: the foot-path I pursued was steep and 
rugged, and impassable to wheel carriages. The 
country at the foot of the pass is a fine cultivated 
tr^t; this the natives accounted for, partly by the 
neighbourhood of our troops, and the proprietor of 
the village and lands being a Brahman, who kept 
in big pay thirty-five Arab soldiers. These men, 
being under his own immediate inspection, neither 

t ^ bereafier of mcntionuig the Bliwls, 

rmd vtk<^ duThui and uiipkenma of thatarv found 

Id timoHS part, of f Qdia, I DOIT forWar gdug inp. my deUiit 
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did muchicf thcmstlvcHj, nor permitted the ineur'i 
sioiis of robbers^ 

The Tiilo^ ts pleoiaotly situated oti the banks 
of a gravelly nullah, in a chamirug spot. The 
Brahmnn aentmc a polite Tne&aage by a fine-looking 
Arab, offering me any service in bis power* The 
Arab spoke in the highest terms of our troops, and 
of the British offLcers : he added, that the Mahruttos 
were the worst people upon earth* In going away 
he could not resist the opportunity of request!ag 
some physic* 1 had been so accustomed to sup¬ 
plications for TnBdicmc,that I always carried a stock 
with me, chiefly of calomel pilis: these often pro* 
cured me a fowl, or an extra eooly, &c* &c* when 
entreaty and money failed; and if to my medical 
donation, to any person of coniequcncc, was added 
a black lead pencil, 1 was overloaded with civilities. 
No argument wUl persuade a native in the interior 
but that an olheer is not only n skilful doctor, but 
a learned man. 

In the evening the BraUmati paid me a visit 
of ceremony; he was a pleasing, welMnformed 
man, and compLamed bitterly of both the Pelshwa 
and Sciudiah, to whose exactions, and the rob¬ 
beries practised by their uffLccn, there was no 
end. He hod met with the interposition of the 
British at tho Poona court, for some oervioes his 
family had rendered, and to wliicK he owed hit 
present prosperity. He said the country wot very 
fertile, but the pcajjauts were aTtaid to cultivate 
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the Soil beyond the s^hot of mi arrow* Justice was 
never to be obtained> and those who attempted to 
get it were sure to be visited with injury or ruiu. 
The British, he said, gave justice to bU, and re¬ 
spected the country wliich they travelled threugh 
as conquerors; and he exclaimed, with much ani¬ 
mation, they even pay for what they get I! The 
lands in the vtclnity, part belonged to Sdndiah, and 
part to the Peishwa, w'hose officers were always 
quarreling: whichever party were victorious, the 
poor peasant was sure to suffer. This, and much 
more, he discussed in a tone of angry feeling. The 
substance of his complaints was, however, but too 
true, and may be verified at every village in the 
Mahratta country. 

The thermometer this day was at ninety-sevea in 
the shade. The herdsmen, attending some flocks of 
goats, ivere all armed, and boys not exceeding 
eleven years of age had a bow, and a few loose 
arrows sharply barbed, lying on the ground, while 
pursuing their labours in the fields. The Bhcels in 
the iieiglibourhood, the Brahman informed me, were 
not only tolerated by the Mahratta courts, but often 
employed by them, and to whom, for permission to 
pursue their avocation of plundering, they paid a 
regular tribute. 

The following day I pursued my journey to Chin- 
Choora, 19 miles—crossed several small streams, 
and passed by a very handsome square tank, built 
of stone, having four flights of good steps, reaching 
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to the water. Several fiiriBlI templc^^ dedicated to 
Mithri Deo* were on tlie paved walks which sur¬ 
round the tank. Passed by the \vTetchcd handet 
of Kurkoondy* whose decayed and fallen walls tell 
at onco of the poverty and desolation with which it 
has been afflicted. The sites of severai ruined 
villages also were seen to-dayand mounds of fajlen 
walls showed^ that where once peace had dwelt, 
was now- become the abode of tlie fo 3 t and woif. 
Some few half-starved peasants whom i met, with 
inward dread of the human form ded at my ap« 
proach like the stricken deer. In parts of Llje 
journey, w'here hollows or fissures occurred, the 
soil appeared for several feet to be of the richest 
kinds of earth i yet the few people seen were 
starving, and literally naked. 

Sitting under the shade of a large tree, near a 
ruined vUlage, were some men armed with long 
lances, each with a how and quiver full of arrows, 
sharply pointed, with large barbs. 1 spoke to 
them, but they offered mo no annoyance. They said 
they were ** thieves, and were the friends of the 
Company's ally, the Peishwa I did not much 

* At tliew limitti. die ilin^raiw itiete of tbe nul beyMid 
\uggur prercntiid, to nj cerUii} knovLedge, uuuy perwmi pn>- 
cnciUog to Eiorii. Many genilnncii hare naJicd Eloea; bat (hej 
hare been vilti a mnitary fonx ia tlie &dgbl»iLrhcmI, or Kave 
Come HDine of die ajdj^mg jirDn'ocee Aryoed Elm. t 
EmiFtr ksetr any one go done aid direct froea Bombay, u 1 dkl, 
ind for irhkti I wu very iaud> ceimiird by iennl- tjir JuDkii 
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like the nppenrnnee of these fellows, hut thought it 
as well to put a good face on the matter* Of these 
banditti I shall speak more at large by and by, 
having had two or three rencontres with them. 
The village of Chin-Choora (abode of thieves) is 
an assemblage of a fesv wretched hovels. I met 
with no molestation or insnlt, and my baggage 
arrived, safe. I did not at night mount a sentry, 
as I had hired two Bhcels for protection against 
the depredations of their brethren. This is a usual 
practice, and, when attended to, you are perfectly 
secure. 

The nejit day I proceeded on my route to Toka 
15 miles : the landscape for the whole distance one 
wild barren waste. On the right-hand side of the 
road were some quarries containing a close-grained 
blue stone: it had been worked but little, bnt 
the strata appeared to extend to a considerable 
distance. The country i$ not deficient in wood 
many streams intersect the land the soil is very 
rich \—and in the neighbourhood is a large river. 
With aH these local advantages, except in the im- 

MackintOs}! tfrent; but he had &n Europojji officer and a de- 
tnchoiictit of tjncipfli, and tho catiTo courts vere apprised 'Of hb 
jcliriiqr. it ww, probably, the df iIk country whkh pre- 
Trntnl Lord Valcatia, Major Moor, and him. Graham, who were 
at Poona, from pnxoodiug to Elora: 00, unJptibtHUy, livfm being 
engBj^ in Hterury works on IndLi, they otliorwisfl 

bare ne^teted » ccicbralcd a plafc as Klora, or thw city of 
AQmajcabsd, and Turt of fkitrhitahitd. 
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mediate ricinlty of Toka, the country ii a perfect 
desert^ the reddence of wild beasts and tbiercs^ 
Toka U a neatj dean little tow'n, containing Eomc 
good stone bousea; it Is dtnated on tlie left bank 
of that noble stream the Ganga Godavory (Tyndla 
of tJio oncionts), a alrcam which fertilises so much 
of tbo Deccan, rising 90 mil^ N*E, of Bombay, 
taking in an Immense sweep of country, and dia- 
ebarging itself at Rajab-Mundry* At Toka ore sta» 
tioned 100 of our native troops, tinder an European 
ofiBeer. To the presence of this force Toka owes 
its security, and to the river partly its prosperity» 
From the officer eomnianditig this force 1 met with 
all possible kindness, and 1 needed it; for, shortly 
after my arrival, J was seized with a severe fevor, 
brought on nut so much by fatigue and exposure 
to the sun, as by exploring the vautu and aque¬ 
ducts, containing damp and foul air, at Abmed- 
Nuggur. Be that as it may, I had recourse to my 
usual remedy, calomel pills, the most valuable and 
generally useful medicine in the whole Materia 
Medlca *: a quanium si0^ of thrs, viz. 9 grains, 
soon brought down the fever. At night a strong 

* For moothi toother, a BfltUh of n^tirr tittop* mart, 

OD detachment with Iim m^n, only be bit awn doctor, 

bat perftirm tbe Junctitau fif linguut, |;iijinuleT, coumtinTy, 
dork—in tbort, bo ■ Iruid nT factontm* Thw prerp* hw iifc«K 
mty H ti tluit > Cotnpuy't ofioer ilkAildl go mit yntiitg, and bo 
well odttcatod g. wbichp 1 om glnd to tay, Ip th*«tiiF in ibo pr- 
■ent day. 
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and hot glass of brandy and water, well seasoned 
with aloes and other spices, and one half grain of 
black pepper, promoted a copious perspiration; 
and "Nature’s best nurso,’’ a sound sleep, ensued. 
Although a little debilitated in the morning, no 
remains of the fever were left. The most sedulous 
attention was paid me by my kind a;id new friend. 
Lieutenant Edginton, who advised mo to remain a 
week, m case of relapse. This, liowever, I declined, 
knowing well the natural strength of my consti- 
tutiou, and being anxious to arrive at the grand 
object of my fatiguing journey, the temples of 
Elora, distant from Toka only 3d miies. 

My friend Lieutenant E* and his people were 
quartered in a large, strong-built liouse, with a 
terraced roof, standing high, and commanding a 
good piece of ground. Against a body O'f native 
troops it could make a good stand; and, as a 
situation, is very eligible for an out-post, as it over¬ 
looks the principal ford of the river, and is placed 
on the high road. Near this building is a spacious 
Durrumsalla, for the accommodation of travellers'^ 
Part of the galleries of the building are covered iu- 
This public edifice, like the Choultries • on the 
southern side of the peninsula, is very serviceable 
to the native traveller, whether in the dry or wet 
season. 

Near this spot is a very handsome Mindoo pa- 
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godn, built of stones ond in shape; not unlike the 
one in front of In lira's temple at Elora* 

In front of the town is a fine long flight of stone 
steps, descending to the water's edge* I here re¬ 
lieved my guard, much to the dlsappoUitmcnt of 
the men 1 had brought on from Nuggur; but such 
were the orders. The Siphauccs at Toka con¬ 
tended for the pleasure of accompany tng me, frotn 
the delight they should experience in visiting the 
temples* Lieutenant E* would have gone on, but 
could not quit his out*post* I gave my people 
extra pay (batta) on account of the long marches 
they had lately mode [ for the usual distnure is gc« 
nerally 12 miles per day* 

I set out on the third day after my arrival to 
Shahpoor (or Place of Kings); which, notwith- 
stonding its sounding name, was n miserable little 
hamlet. After crossing the Godavery in a large 
unwieldy boat a short distance on, the country is 
over-'Fun w'ith a thick jungle, in which numerous 
hordes of Bheels find a secure retreat, Icrying a 
certain sum on each passenger, and on hia cattle; 
and, if he has the temerity to resist, he is sure to 
be malt rented. During the journey, I could not 
have seen less than 1^0 of them in dlJFcrcnt parties* 
Severni accosted me; but fun'iug three Sipiiauees 
with me, their muskets loaded, and myself armed, 
they oFTcred no intemiptloti to lis; but my servant, 
who had j^receded me, rather than have an atter- 
catJoii>had paid o tribute of t rupees (IOr,), greatly 
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in opposition to the wishes of the Siphauces, who 
objected to any compromise with the Bheels, 

After getting- throngli the jungle^ which extends 
for some miles^ tlie con n try becomes hiliy, with o 
rango extending from north to eanSt. Dowlutabad 
is seen hearing N* E* distant about 14 miles, Shah- 
poor is 16 miles from TokaJ it consists oF about 
thirty miserable huts^—the inhabitants diseased^ 
half-nnkcd, and poor io the extreme. 

At day-break I pursued my journey to Elora, 
18 miles distant, the country becoming more open, 
and a little cultivation occasionally to be seen. 
Game appeared to be plentiful—several liares and 
partridges being seen during my route. Passed 
by a Mussulman village, called Cassiib Khan oh 
(Place of Slaughter): it contained a few good 
hoDses, and was defended by a substantial stono 
wall. It was garrisoned by a party of Arabs, some 
of whom were sitting over the gateway. The pro¬ 
tection this guard afforded accounted for the un-^ 
usual sight of cultivated lands, for a distance of 
nearly a mile from the village. 

The road is somewhat of on ascent: during the 
latter part it was agreeably shaded by trees, planted 
by a piodsHindoo when Elora was a more frequented 
spot than it is now. This rood appears to have had 
some labour bestowed on it: those through which I 
had before travelled were mere ways, formed by the 
feet of cattle or men passing over them ; in w hich 
state they arc left, and on the following rains ore 
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gciieially impa&sable for tbrce tnonlbs, till the beat 
of the siui has dried up tlio water, and hurdeneil 
the fioiL 

It was not without emotion 1 entered the pretty 
little rural village of Elora, embosomed in a gtovo 
of trees; mhaltited by Brubmaas; and, on iiceount 
of the holiness of tljc spot, the troops stationed here 
w'erc Rajpoots. The whole district tlion belonged 
to tlic ^labratta prince flolkar, who^e mother wtuf 
a munificent patroness to the Brahmans and de¬ 
votees living in the neighbourhoods It was ex¬ 
cessively hot; aud as I could not expect my bag¬ 
gage for three or four hours, I sought shelter in a 
pageda-^a handsome building of atone, about 18 
feet square^ The roof, W'hlch projects over a plat¬ 
form that surrounds the building, la supported by 
massive pillars of stone, richly carved. The pagoda 
is evidently a copy of the small temple in the area 
of Indra. Probably the materials with which it is 
built were some of the excavated pieces hewn out 
of the tank. 

The pagoda where 1 had taken my seat stands 
iQ a beautifully romantic spot. Near this pagoda 
b a tank, the masonry of which, for beauty and 
uniformity, I never saw equalled. It must, have 
been a work of immense labour, and would be 
deemed a fine ornament to the grounds of the 
most costly mansion in England, 

Although dreadfully fatigued with my hot and 
long ride, and only a meagre breakfast of two or 
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three dusty biscuits and some bad milk> I deter- 
mined upon surveying the tank. I always carried 
a surveyor’s measuring-tape with me during the 
journeys I made in India; and they have not been 
few, nor short ones. This splendid tank is a square 
of 1<51 feet, which gradually lessens on going down 
the flight of steps, of which there are five on each 
side of the square. Each flight b terminated by a 
pavement or platform, whence commences the suc¬ 
ceeding series of steps: 



Feet 

No. of 

Breadth of 

Upper, or first pavement . 

square. 

steps. 

paremeBt 

151 

14 

13 feet 

Second ditto. 

142 

7 

7 do. 

Third ditto. 

103 

y 

4 do. 

Fourth ditto. 

91 

7 

4 do. 

Fifth ditto. 

70 

3 

4 do. 


At thb last number of steps was the water; but 
the steps I could still see for some distance lower 
down. 1 was informed they extended many feet 
below the surface of the water, until the square 
become very contracted. The upper pavement of 
the tank is encompassed by a stone wall, three feet 
in height. The stone employed in forming this 
beautiful tank b of a gray, blucish colour. On the 
fourth pa%’emcnt are built eight light and airy temples, 
of a square figure, open at the sides, the domes sup¬ 
ported by four carved pillars: one is placed at each 
angle, one again half way between the extremities. 
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and opposite to each other. 'Fhcy contain a Ling, 
pointing to the N.W, On the third pavement grows 
a large tree, at each angle enclosed by a small 
stone wall. The view of the tank from the lost 
flight of steps is very fine, and I observed Brahmans 
and Bralimanees promiscuously bathing, nearly in 
a state of nature. The retirement of the place, and 
the beauty of the country, added much to the 
effect. Such lovely spots are rarely met with. 

About 1 p.M. my people arrived, and 1 hurried 
them on to Eloro, distant about a mile; for, al¬ 
though both tired and hungr)*, I could not resist 
proceeding on at once to the glorious scene which 
awaited me at the eternal temples and houses in 
the mountain. No inducement eould have pre¬ 
vailed on me to stop another half-hour. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

Eotnuicc to the Temple of Keylw—Ohoerrations thereon—My¬ 
thological Figures—Balcony, Bridges, and Great Hall—Fabled 
Heroes and the Paodoo Family. 


Bruce's emotions were not more vivid or tu- 
mnltuous on first beholding the springs of the 
Nile, than mine were on reaching the temples of 
Elora. 1 at once rushed into the wonders and 
glories of these immortal w orks; but it is totally 
impossible to describe the feelings of admiration 
•and awe excited on the mind upon first beholding 
these stupendous excavations. 

On a close approach to the temples, the eye and 
imagination arc bewildered with the variety of 
interesting objects that present themselves on every 
side. The feelings are interested to a degree of 
awe, wonder, and delight, that at first is painful, 
and it is a long time before they become sufficiently 
sobered and calm to contemplate with any attention 
the surrounding wonders. The death-like stillness 
of the place, the solitude of the adjoining plains, 
the romantic beauty of the country, and the moun¬ 
tain itself, perforated in every part, all tend to im¬ 
press the mind of the stranger with feelings quite 
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neMT^ and far difTcrcnt from those felt m viewing 
magnificetit edifices amidiit the busy haunts of 
muTit Every thing hero invites the mind to con* 
temptation » and every surrounding object icruinds 
it of a remote period^ and a mighty people, who 
were in n state of high civiUzation, whlUt the no.* 
tives of our own land were barbariang. Jiving in 
woods and wilds» 

How many ideas rush Into the mind of an in¬ 
quisitive and thoughtful man at the moment I am 
now^ describing! How mucli delightful narrative 
nught a more able pen than mine give utterance 
to on the occasion! I 'vilh however (though lack¬ 
ing the glowing descriptive power of some of our 
modem writers)* put the first view in plain lan¬ 
guage to the readerV iruagmation* 

Conceive the burst of surprise at suddenly coming 
upon a stupendous temple, within a largo open court, 
hewn out of the suUd rock, with oil its parts per¬ 
fect and beautiful, standing proudly alone upon iU 
native bed, and detached from the ncighbounng 
mountain by a spacious area all round, nearly %50 
feet deep, and ISO feet broad: this unrivalled fane 
rearing Its rocky bead to a height of nearly 100 
feet—its length about 14^ feet, by G2 broad- 
having well-formed door-ways, windows, Btaircoses 
to its upper floor, containing fine largo rooms of 
n smooth and polished surface, regularly divided 
by rows of piUars ; the whole bulk of this immciise 
block of isoloted excavation being upwards of .WO 
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feet m circumferencej andj cxtraorilinary as it may 
appear, having' beyond its areas three handsome 
figure galleries, or viratidas, supported by regular 
pillars, with comparttnents hewn out of the boundary 
scarp, containing 42 curious gigautic figures of the 
Hindoo mythology-*^:he whole three galleries in 
continuity, enclosing the areas, end occupying the 
almost incredible space of tienrly 420 feet of ex¬ 
cavated rock; being, upon the average, about 13 
feet S inches broad all round, and in height 14 feet 
and a half; while, positively, above these again are 
excavated fine large rooms. Within the court, and 
opposite these galleries, or viraudas, stands Keylas 
the Proud, wonderfully towering in hoary majesty 
—a mighty fabric of rock, surpassed by no relic of 
antiquity in the known world. 

This brief outline will impart to the reader some 
idea of the Wonders of Elora! and if these temples 
do not excite in the mind emotions of ostonislnucnt 
and delight, 1 have quite misunderstood ray ow'u 
feelings. To build the Pantheon, the Parthenon 
at Athens, St. Peter’s at Home, our own St. Paul's, 
or a Fonthill Ahbey, is a task of science and labour; 
but w'c understand /ion? it is done, how it proceeds, 
and how it is finished: but to conceive for a mo¬ 
ment a body of men, however numerous, with a 
spirit however invincible, and resources however 
great, attack a solid mountain of rock, in most 
parts 100 feet high, and cxcavathig, by the slow 
process of the dtiseh a temple like the one f have 
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faintly described, ivltli its galleries, or Pantheon—^ 
its vast area, and indescnbable mass of sculpture 
and carving in endless profusion—the work appears 
beyond belief, and the mind is bewildered in njiiazc- 
rnenL 

I think the caverned temples of Elora* far sur¬ 
pass, in labour, design, &c. any of the ancient 
buildings that have impressed our minds with ad¬ 
miration : nor do I think they yield the palm of 
superiority to any ilung we are told of in Egypt: 
but that is a point f leave to better Judges, anti¬ 
quaries, ond critics^ My task is faithfully to reoord 
what 1 have seen ; and if any burst of admiration 
escape me at the recital, it is but a momentary 
acknowledgment of what my feelings were at the 
time of surveying these stupendous caves» It Is 
but a temporary interruption at the worst, and, 
should the reader participate iu my sensations, it 
is none at all 

As w'e have been making some comparisone, the 
introduction of a copy of a printed account of 
Fonthill Abbey from a respectable evening paper 
of lost August may not he irrelevant, ** The 
building itself is indeed the first m the kingdom, 

< It must bo noonacted that Koylu if but otu out at about a 
■bun ihst mro bevn oat of this inmniia!n- A of dictiixl 
hnbitatiofts and temples extend ainng the Haa, to tb« right anil 
left, fur TDore ihjm a mile and a cjuurtcf, iit a diTectiou acorly 
north aimJ iwutli. 
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The flTchitect who concciived, atid the proprietor 
who eonseiited to execute so exteiisiip^G a design, 
must have had a. tuiDd of great comprehension, 
great imagination, and great vigour,*’ Now, what 
would this gentleman’s seutimeDts he were he 
suddenly placed among tlie glories of Elora! 
Thoughts and reflections would be suggested to 
his mind that the human language is incapable of 
giving utterance to. lie would imagine himself in 
a land of enchantment, and placed among worhs 
that were not the offspring of human hands. Sir 
Walter Scott, with all his flue talents of de¬ 
scription^ would feel at a loss here ; and the 
writers in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
acenstomed os they ore to discuss all kinds of sub¬ 
jects, ancient and modem, would here feel some 
little difficulty i how then shall I describe with 
any degree of accuracy, anil convey to the mind 
with any success, a faithful representation of these 
magnifleent works, complex, grand, and varied as 
all the component parts are ? It is, indeed, a task 
of no little difficulty and exertion* T have the im¬ 
pression on my niiud as vividly now before me as 
when first viewing these glorious W'orks of anti¬ 
quity but Co transmit any thing like an adequate 
description of their beauty and grandeur b totally 
impracticable: all I can aflbrd is a plain dc- 
^ scription, accurate and just, but not embellished 
by a laboured detail* I will at once, in as Intel- 
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IJ^tble lang-UEtgc as I am capable ef, or ag the 
diflictilt itubject will admit, place the great teaiple 
called Keylas, or Paradise, before the reader’s 
eyes. 

The accompanying PIa?i is a mere sketch, to 
give a faint idea of this extraordinary stmctiire, 
standing insulated from the mountain, as before 
mentioned. At the first vievr it strikes the be¬ 
holder ^vith a delight and wonder that arc in¬ 
describable; for, whether we consider its vast 
dimensions, its fine state of prosenration, the hard¬ 
ness of the material from which it is excavated, 
or the perfect way in which it is finished, the 
mind is so absolutely lost in admiration, and so 
ti^ansfixed, as it were, on the mighty work before it, 
that one feels incapable of going into a minute de¬ 
tail. It is long, very long, indeed, before the mind 
assumes a tone sufiiciently calm to be enabled to 
behold this wonder attentively, much less to mi¬ 
nutely describe it 

We will now endcitvottr to proceed methodically 
in a description of Kcylas; and it is trusted^ with 
the aid of the plate as an iilustration, ari intelligible 
view of it will be afTorded, After passing through 
a handsome gateway, (a) having smalt apartments 
above, and placed immediately over the gate, is 
a balcony. You enter the area at the front, or 
western face. Hero are a variety of sculptured 
figures and ornaments In high relief; the godd^ 
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Bhavani * on the right, and Gnneso on the left. 
Here the whole area appears hewn out to make 
room for the grond temple; while various figures 
are represented* particularly Bhavani, sitting on a 
lotos {kumaia% and two elephants with their trunks 
entwined. On cither side, under a kdge of rock 
that serves as a bridge for cotnmunieaitng with the 
great temple and the rooms over the entrance, arc 
two elephants, In n mutilated state (c c), and but 
partially seen, from the accumulation of earth. 
Under this bridge is a communication between the 
areas. A few feet beyond these arc two large 
obelisks (n o), standing and facing the northeni 
and southern windows of the square room, from 
which they are but a few feet distant. They are 
of a quadrangular form, eleven feet square, prettily 
and variously carved, and ore estimated at forty* 
one feet high; the sbofi above the pedestal is seven 
feet two lucKcs, being larger at the base than 
Cleopatra’s Needle In Egypt. 

These obelisks alone would excite interest, were 
there no other objects of curiosky near i here they 
are merely on ornament to the front area. Origin¬ 
ally the representation of some animal has been 

• It iiipew mnic prdcnble thua iuierruptiag tlie nuraiiTe 
at its comnwocement, ta gtfi! 4 general Jiummiuy of the Hliukio 
goda and Uirir coOMirto m a dutinct pogoj or, at 4II ermtf, to 
sp««lc of the fiiiAc penunagn but once, although they may have a 
digemt aaoic, or be diiffiimLtjy repmesitcd by Xhf iculptor. 
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phicvd on theu- lop, most probably a lion*, at 
iva^L so my ottendants snppo^ied. We had much 
jii&cuJty m o^rUming the height of these obe- 
hsks; Lot 1 believe, wit],in a few inches cither 
Way, their altitude is corrects 

There arc at this sjiot some ranges of apartmenta 
ou each side, richly ornamented with sculptured 
figurea, in all the variety that the most sujjcr* 
stitim^ people on the face of the earth, with the 
roost rocomprehensible and absurd mytliology, can 
be supposed to have given birth to: for here are 
seen, m a]] forms and heorings, large and small 
figures in combat, cnimals and devices profusely 
adorning the sides of the grand temple, and the 
walls between that and the smaU range that com¬ 
municates with the outer smuU rooms (b). 

The principal personages sculptured here arc 
lUj Booj, with attendanu and emblems, and Hama 
and Il:ivau in dreadful combatWo will not stop 
at this place to enter into the exploits, attributes, 
and powers of the infinite variety of Hindoo deities' 
and heroes. At all times it is an interminable 
subject, and one of those that, after the deepest 
research and closest investigation, produces neither 
amusement nor information, being monstrous lies 

* 'lliM stnoLil fnsjiiently ulthniigb it i» ^ on object of 

Hindiw trnri-itiMD. 

t Hji! donHirt wii rwpectiu^ tliL- JHiijpowJ fhulty of Silt, wife 

of [tuna, witft wjw fcmibly buried olT (a CcfTon. sod irtcriFArd!i 

rtwuctl by llAuiiman. 
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and fabled imposture from beginning to end, as I 
tnow by the experience of many a weary and ill- 
spent day of study. Where it is necessary, how¬ 
ever, to elucidate our subject, reference will be 
made to their pantheon ^ at other times it w ould 
be only exhausting the reader's patience, and 
wasting my own time on points, “ flat, stale, and 
unprofitable/' It is not the history of the sculp¬ 
tured figures that we arc chiefly to admire, but the 
labour, skill, and patience displayed by tlie arti¬ 
ficers of the caves in executing their almost super¬ 
human task. Jt is here I wish to interest and 
attention. 

In the battle between Rama and Ravan the 
monkey Haim man plays a principal part. Near 
this spot IS a colossal figure of Guttur Doss with 
his ten bands. After passing under another small 
ledge or bridge, which conuccts the small square 
room above (marked b) with tlve porch of the large 
temple, an aacent of four fine steps leads to the 
large ball and smaller temples excavated out of 
the large block, and whlcli have their foundation 
still in their native solid bed of rock: nor can W'c 
omit nodcingp before ascending to the apartments 
above, the ingenious and singular fancy of the 
architect in portraying the half-projcctiiig and 
half-buried forms, at nearly equal distances, of 
elephants, lions and other animals, as if up* 

* Sritof III these an niutilited, Mid to be dciae by Annjngcehe. 

The 4 nctii'T;t atauieit of tie harioj^ been (JcstrO'Ved ly 
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holding from basement the mighty strueture 
that raises its walls and roof above. They are 
represented as if crouehing under the enormous 
"eight they lemingly sustain, affording an idea 
that the vast snperinenmbtnt rock could be moved 
by them means. The lower part of these animals 
IS yet nnchiseled, unshapen in the original native 
bed: otherwise they arc an integral part.by being 
tindetaclied from the mountain. This idea is both 
grand and simple at the same time. Various other 
hgures in cars, and groiipes in compartments, partly 

sunk in the rock, ore also seen fdiing up the 
intcrviilsa 


A few feet from the base a projection of rock 
extends as an abutment, as M*e sometimes see out¬ 
side, above the foundation, on the ground-floor of 
modern-buiU houses- Formed)? a ^mall Jedge or 
bridge (a^ before mentioned at the entraoce) 
allowed a passage into the apartmenU In the 
adjoining mountain across the areas lliis means 
of in^ess and egress to other apartments (cut in 
the side mountain) has now faUen down, and ia 
scattered over the area. My people had no know¬ 
ledge of the event ^ but some devotees, who will 
be hereafter mentioned, and who resided in the 
caves, gave vague account of the accident. We 
have now pretty well passed the gateway, and 


Mussulman, . few s-hid, ™ nwMlml, ,lnri„g (it «. 

penecutioot of Ili«e uDEihcrcifa] mlotiv*'— CdAforri F. 
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arrived at the foot of the staircase leading to the 
porch of the great temple, which will be under- 
Stood by the engraving. 

We must pause now for a moment, to consider 
whether we will go up-stairs or take a walk round 
the great temple. 1 use this homely style of ex¬ 
pressing myself in order that I may be better 
understood; for works of this magnitude, beauty, 
and antiquity require no extraneous aid to set 
them off: in short, their value requires little or 
no figurative embellishment. Our object will be 
better explained, and our researches better con¬ 
ducted, by ascending the stairs to the body of the 
temple at once, rather than by crossing the court 
to the galleries or piazzas: the latter, from the 
pantheon it contains, requires a particular and 
distinct notice; and in continuing the surveying 
of Kcylas itself our account remains unbroken. 

On the eastern and southern sides of the great 
temple arc two flights of sUirs winding inwards 
half-way up, thirty-six in number (e e). These 
bring you to the portico*, whence to the small 
rooms over the gateway there is a passage, by 
means of the bridge already mentioned, twenty-one 
feet by twenty-three feet six inches broad, that 

• On tbe top of this portico nre the remains of a lion; and, in 
the inside, two 6gures of sphinxes. This is a curious circum¬ 
stance, and the only place where I saw them represented in the 
whole nnjte of temples: the serpent, the bull, and the turtle arc 
rnmmon enough. 
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coriiicctij the great haU and the outer £tnaU rootns^ 
By three steps we enter into a separate room, bije* 
tccn feet si^c inehea square, in which is r figure of 
the bull Nuudi, as seen in the plate, having two 
doorways ami two windows; exactly opposite whidi 
are placed, in tlie court belowj, tlie two obelisks or 
pillars mentioned In a preceding pnge« 

Descending by seven steps to a centre room, is the 
second or centre bridge, immediately adjoining the 
gatew'ay, where are rooms, one on each side, twenty- 
two feet by fifteen feet. The height of the gateway is 
fourteen feet two inches* Over it is a kind of balcony, 
fourteen feet by ten inches* not unlike those seen 
in modern buildings, where the nobui (a very large 
drum) and pipes are sounded at stated houi^. 
The passage of the gateway is forty-tw'o feet six 
inches, and the height fourteen feet six Inches 
above the level of the surrounding area. The 
bridge spoken of as leading to the apartments over 
the gateway, and the lotennediate room, which 
communicates with the great temple, are passages 
of rock, twenty feet by eighteen feet four inches, 
w'ith a parapet of three feet six inches, excavated 
for the purposes of access to the gateway or front 
entrance, frnm w^hlch there is a fine view O'f the 
plmn and surrounding country, with the village of 
Elora at a distance. The whole range of caves 
standing upon a considerable eminence* having a 
gentle acclivity, upwards of half a mile from the 
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plain, the view at this part includes a fine sweep of 
countr)’, and from the upper floors of the other 
temple is really very picturesque. 

Re-crossing the two passages, and passing the 
rooms just mentioned by the second bridge, we 
again enter the portico by three steps. It is open, 
and supported by two pillars, having two pilasters 
joining it to the temple. The height of it is seven¬ 
teen feet four inches, and, with its parapet wall, 
is.eighteen feet four inches by fifteen feet three 
inches. It gives the entrance of the great cave a 
noble appearance, is very conveniently placed, and 
affords a very comfortable lounge, there being a 
bench or rocky couch, smoothed off, four feet high, 
and three feet and a half broad. Here, view'ing 
the wonders around you, the piazza below, with its 
deified inhabitants, the court, and the various apart¬ 
ments, the mind may enjoy for hours a rich feast of 
delight, while the body reclines on one of these mossy 
stone ottomans. I have at times, in the deep soli¬ 
tude of this place, not a voice or sound disturbing 
me, found myself, as it were, in another world, the 
sole tenant and master of these retreats, the former 
inhabitants of which have for ever fled, leaving be¬ 
hind them these stupendous relics of their inge¬ 
nuity and perseverance—a glorious memento of a 
superior race to the present, and of happier pe¬ 
riods than the modern age. 

Nothing can be more romantic and interesting 
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than the view down the great hall, or into the large 
rooms, excavated in the northern and southern sides 
of the mountain facing you; or, if you wish to 
quit this gloomy grandeur, only cross the bridges 
tlirough the small rooms, to the balcony over the 
gateway, and there is tlie open country, with beau> 
tiful nature robed in all the luxuriance and rich¬ 
ness of oriental verdure. 

At the time these astonishing works were begun, 
the country, far and wide, must have enjoyed a 
profound peace; its resources too must have been 
great to have permitted such vast undertakings; 
and the people happy and contented who could, 
for purposes of religion, labour unremittingly for a 
scries of years, in the completion of these temples. 

11 is, indeed, not unreasonable to conclude they had 
their origin before the followers of Mahomet ra¬ 
vaged and disturbed the tranquillity of India, then 
inhabited by a race purely Hindoo; long, probably, 
antecedent to the invasion by Alexander or Seleucus. 
However, we will for the present forego a discus¬ 
sion on this very interesting subject *, as a better 
opportunity will hereafter occur. 

\Ve will now resume our investigation of the in¬ 
terior of the great temple. The portico, of which 
we have been speaking, is of a fine polish, propor¬ 
tionately finished; the roof has been originally 
chunamed, or stuccoed, and painted. Few palaces 
can boast of a larger or finer portico than this, and 

* Arian and Strabo may be ooosulted as veil as the Bba^rit. 
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not one of similar materiah; and yet it is, compara¬ 
tively speaking, but a very inferior part of this 
grand structure. On ascending four steps (i) we 
enter the great hall of the temple. Here a mag« 
niheent scene presents itself, that for some seconds 
rivets the beholder to the spot; massive and elc* 
gantly sculptured pillars, placed in equi-distant 
ranges, supporting a well-cut and smooth roof of 
solid rock, 

•* By its own weight rawle steadfast ami iroiaorcabic;'' 

having their bases in the primitive bed of rock, 
which forms the floor of the room, equally well 
wrought with the other parts, and having a much 
finer polish; every part faithfully and accurately 
finished, and all cut into this form out of its native 
granite. These are the objects that arrest the ra¬ 
vished sight. 

To give an additional grandeur to the scene, the 
entrance is guarded by two gigantic figures, Chub- 
dars^, which are placed in high relief near the door; 
the height of the door, or entrance, is twelve feet, 
and the breadth exactly half of the lengtli. From 
this door to the farther or eastern end of the great 
temple, which is the extreme length of the hall, and 
where the floor is considerably raised, having smaller 

• Liurrmlly, « keepers of silence ;** Uiey arc usoally stationed 
as a Idnd of guard or door-keepers, in state apartraeots, to pre- 
serre order and tUence, at the criers are in ouurta of justice tn 
England I they hare utually a dub or a cbouree in tlieir bands. 
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temples ^nmrked c and h,) the depth is one hundred 
and four feet; beyond that, and including the plat¬ 
form, the total is one hundred and forty-three feet, 
and the brcadtii sixty-one feet six inches, not in¬ 
cluding two balconies which project outside the 
great hall, and overlook the courts and piazza 
below. I have called them balconies, but porticoes 
or galleries ivould, perhaps, be a fitter designation; 
they arc thirty-five feet by fifteen feet two inches, 
and have seats of rock similar to the outer portico. 

At the entrance, the canopy, or roof of rock, is 
upheld by two pillars, resting on elephants, and two 
figures ornament the entrance as we approach from 
the great hall. Originally from the balcony on the 
right hand side there has been a (k) bridge of 
rock, that afforded a passage across the area to the 
neighbouring mountain, (in the same way that an 
island might be Joined to a neighbouring shore, by 
means of a bridge); for the extraordinar}' artificers of 
these habitations, as before related, have excavated 
several fine rooms in the opposite mountain, on each 
side, not on the back or eastern face, but only on the 
northern and southern sides, that immediately face 
the side porticoes of the large temple. This curious 
set of apartments is directly over the piazzas, where 
the deities (with tlie exception of the back one) arc 
sculptured, to which, in short, they are an upper 
story. It has been mentioned that the bridge has 
fallen to the ground, the natives say many years 
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ago. The fallen mass, with its fragments, occupies 
some space in the area. 

The grand hall of Keylos, of which we hare been 
speaking, is, perhaps, too low for its dimensions. 
Taken by itself, without its adjoining porticoes, it 
has that appearance; the cieling is only serentecn 
feet ten inches. In our details we hare wandered 
from this principal apartment; but it is impossible, 
iu describing the intricate measurements of these 
singular and numerous excavations, to avoid occa¬ 
sionally diverging right or left to some object that 
has a relation to the part upon which we have fixed 
our attention. It is difficult to be clearly under¬ 
stood even with the most accurate measurements, 
and if we wish to give a perspicuous and distinct 
illustration, much patience and inquiry is absolutely 
required in the research. Being neither architect, 
statuary, nor mason, 1 find insuperable obstacles in 
my way; however, os 1 cannot command success, 
I must endeavour by assiduity and inquir>' to de¬ 
serve it. 

The whole of this noble hall is divided by four 
ranges of square pillars, leaving aisles or passages, 
as represented in the plate. In the centre of the 
hall the intermission of an entire row leaves a larger 
passage; the space where the range is wanting is 
fourteen feet broad, as the rows of pillars are placed 
nearly uniform; the sections, either across, or down 
the length of the room, are correctly preserved: each 
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row consists of four pillars^ the circumference of 
which, at the shaft, is eleven feet; the four centre 
ones have a capital, not unlike a well stuffed, round 
cushion, pressed heavily dow n, with the outer edge 
6utcd and full, as if forced out by a heavy weight, 
resting on its capital; this may be an uncouth 
simile, but it approaches nearer to it than any thing 
else to which it can be likened. The others arc 
divested of an ornamented architrave, or capital. 

The rock above is excavated a few inches thick, in 
imitation of beams supporting the roof, and resting 
on the heads of the pillars, and crossing their ca< 
pitals at right angles: it is, I conjecture, merely a 
fanciful imitation of rafters, as it is too small to 
afford any security to the enormous weight of rock 
roof above; but the imitation conveys a meaning of 
what the artificers thought when working here. 
In the centre of the ceiling are carved a male and 
two females; the inner row of pillars, or those 
nearest to the walls, have, opposite to them, pilasters 
adorning the sides of the hall, and likewise four 
beautiful figures of females, whose heads reach to 
the comice, nearly twelve feet high. The figures 
sculptured here of these idols are of some little im¬ 
portance in the endless catalogue of Hindoo my¬ 
thology ; we will, therefore, honour them by a short 
notice, particularly os this is a fit opportunity to 
introduce the subject; for it is to these mysterious 
and mighty personages that the temples originally 
owed their birth. Respect for these worthies re- 
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quires that wc should oot pass th«ni by in kilaJ si¬ 
lencer ; and as we have a whole pantheon of them 
below, lookinf' from their compartments into the 
three areas that encompass thU insulated excavation, 
wo must not any longer defer, en pfissantt taking a 
glimpse of ihnso that occupy and adorn by their 
presence the great htiU w'hich wo arc now’ sitting 
in, and exploring. 

Believe me, I shall be as brief in my rcoollectioni 
of these deities or heroes, ns Is consistent with illus' 
trating our work i for much precious time have I, 
in the zeal and enthusiasm of my youth, w’ostcd on 
Hindoo mythology, and legendary lore, and at last 
rose up as satisfied], and about ns much instructed 
in the early period of Hindoo history, as at my 
commencement. Truly, with the greatest appHca^ 
lion on the sjiot, and with native nssistanU, it U an 
endless and unprofitable tusk i I literally, from in¬ 
tense study, assuming the dress of a native, lie* 
ing on n vegelalile diet, with pure water for my be¬ 
verage, was almost mythologically mad, for upwards 
of a year; so that 1 have a feeling regard, from my 
own experience, in not alHtoting my render with any 
lengthened accounts of those once mighty per¬ 
sonages, who will shortly pass iii review before us, 
rank and file. Were 1 simply to state that there 
are figures, emblems, &e. without slightly alluding 
to their history, attributes, or powers, my narrative 
would be deemed vague, and myself exceedingly 
Did ), on the other hand, make a pa- 
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rade of what 1 have acquired on the subject, a large 
book would be the result. ** A great book is a great 
evil." 1 have no ambition of that kind, nor wish un¬ 
necessarily to Increase my pages. This prefatory 
observation will suffice throughout. 

'Tlie principal figures, in point of rank, in the 
great hall, are easily recognized. Lakshmi, (the 
wife of Vishnu, a god of the Hindoo triad); she 
presides over marriages aud prosperity. My Brah¬ 
man called the next figure represented Raj Janekas, 
a famous hero of old, who had the good fortune to 
be succoured by the goddess Sita, when an infant, 
being found in a box in a held. Another is the figure 
of Gutturdass; but some of the Brahmans, who were 
present at the time, called him Raj Ikmj.—These 
are larger than life, and are well executed. The 
two warlike brothers, Pundoo and Couroo, are dis¬ 
played here; their feats are fully described in the 
holy war in the Mhrihbarit* (or Mahabarat), and 
fully detailed in the epic poem of that name. As 
their deeds of prowess arc truly miraculous, and 
os the five brothers will more than once appear in 
exploring the temples here, I shall offer no apology 
for at once introducing them to notice, more espe¬ 
cially as the Hindoos, high and low*, learned and 


• Muha, or Mhah, m grret. This U an epic poem, of high 
renown in India, written by Vy««; it is allegoncwl, and much 
admired, «od was written about 1390 }*car» before Chrut. 
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unlearned, of ancient and modern times, attribute 
the whole of the temples, both here and at Karli, 
to the labours of the Pandoos—that they were con¬ 
structed by them by means of the heavenly influence 
and the supernatural powers they possessed. 


FABULOUS HISTORY OF ELORA, OR YEROOLA. 

Dhrutarass, a blind and holy man, much fa¬ 
voured by Erfilima, had a son called Couroo, aud a 
brother named Pundoo, or Paudoo: it was so or¬ 
dered, that the uncle and nephew were to f^oxcYU 
the world; but it happened they could not settle 
about their respective sovereignties, 'fhey were 
ordered, by a vision, to settle the dispute by play¬ 
ing a certain game of hazard, and Pundoo, the uncle 
of Couroo, lost it. To hide his misfortune, and to 
obliterate from his mind all ideas of his former 
power and greatness, he vowed to retreat from the 
face of mankind, accompanied by his wife Contce. 
After travelling a great distance they came to this 
part of India: the retirement of the place was con¬ 
genial to their heavy sorrows, and here they fixed 
themselves. In the course of a few years they be¬ 
gat five sons; these were Yudishteer, Bheem or 
Bhima, Urjoon or Urzuna, Nacool, and Seyhuder. 
From a pious motive, and to please the god Crishna, 
they commenced excavating caverns for religious 
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purposes; and, that the undertaking might appear 
miraculous and wonderful to mankind, they en¬ 
treated the god for a night that might last one 
year, which request was granted. Bhccm, the se¬ 
cond son, was the principal assistant, he being 
amazingly strong, and eating the enormous quan¬ 
tity of one candy and a half of meat during the day 
(QOOlbs.). When the five brothers had finished 
their excavations, day broke forth; the brothers 
were then despatched to propagate the wonder; 
and millions of people flocked from the farthest 
parts to behold the mighty and favoured family of 
the Pandoos. Their father, Pundoo, was re¬ 
moved from this world to a better, for his piety; 
the sanctity of the brothers, and their supposed in¬ 
fluence W'ith the Deity, brought over boundless 
countries and dominion to their sway: in a short 
period of time they had seven millions of w arriors 
and fighting men; while others were daily flocking 
to their standard. They then determined to wage war 
against their relation Couroo, who, from the length, 
mildness, and virtues of his reign, was universally 
beloved by bis subjects. Even those that had de¬ 
serted, and had gone over to the five brothers, from 
a mistaken notion of their being deified heroes, by 
the great wonders of the cavern being produced 
in one night, seceded, and joined Couroo, who 
called together his faithful followers, and found 
that his fighting men exceeded eleven millions, 
eager to repel aggression; but the event of the 
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conflict wai disastrous to Couroo, for the brothers 
had found favour with Crishna (Vishnu), as they 
had performed great and holy works. So much 
were they favoured, that Crishna stood before 
Urzoon while he mounted bis charger, and bade 
him not fear the hosts of Couroo. 'JHius were the 
caves of Klora excavated :—Visvacariua being the 
architect employed by the Pundoos. 

I do not recollect ever having read any prose 
version of the foregoing fable: hod I, it would not 
have been inserted here. My only reason in so 
doing is, that the foregoing fable, concerning the 
divine origin of the caves, is implicitly believed by 
the Brahmans. In fact, I would not make this 
assertion regarding the belief of the Hindoos, were 
it not so universally received. In various parts of 
India I found the same notions prevail, with BrSh- 
mans, or holy men. Pundits, or learned men, and 
with various denominations of Fakeors, or de¬ 
votees • ; and inquiries in distant parU enable me 
to say that the belief is general. As the family of 
the Pandoos (five holy brothers) will occasionally 
fall under our notice, the relation gone into will 


• From the ctrramiUtice of haring (terred under tlie three 
presidencies, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay—an erent rerjr un* 
usual and haring trareHed a great deal in the countries under 
the re^Kctire goremments, better opportunity has ^llen to inr 
lot than happens to most military B>en, although they may bo 
much older and higher in the serriee than myself. 
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not be thought superfluous, more particularly as 
the story has beeii discui^sed as briefly iis possibJe. 

A poeticaf picture of the holy family is thus trans¬ 
lated, taken from the Afohabnrat, an. epic poem 
before alluded to* AI. Somerat dates the es- 
tlnetion of the Pandooa 1739 of the Kal-Yoog, or 
Iron Age* Mr* Bentley places Yudisliteer in the 
year of the world ; at which period, probably, 
be may have reigned, devoid of the power ascribed 
to him hy the fictions and superstitions of the early 
writers. V\We we to enter into this remote period 
by any thing like a critical analysis, the task would 
be interminable; and, after the most arduoua re¬ 
search, we should come to no just conclusion, or 
such as we could rely on as sufliciently plausible 
to fix chronological data. 'Phe life and exploits of 
Yudishteer are in the Mahabarut •, 

** W'hcn Pitaihii* chiorfi with Cutvs funglil, 

And each tbcthrcmcirapcrial scuighc, 

Fire UrtiilietM iif the regal line 
Dlurd bigL with quiJilies divine: 

The lirvt ■ pnnere without his peer, 

Jam, piouf, ItbomI Yiidiihteer ; 

Then AijooOt tu the bow a 
A hero favour’d tw a god j 
BbeojA, like mountaiEt-leoponl strong, 

Unrivali'd in the emhatik'd thrvng; 

* nboraiA irB 5 the aticieut naine of the whole of India, ajid so 
named from a prince who flouriibetl ut this period of Kutory— 
abeiit 200 I years before Qiruu 
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Behold Naoiol. fired bjr ooble •hune 
To emulate frmtenial fiune } 

Sejhudcr, fiusdi'd iritb auuiljr grace. 

Bright rirtoc davning in hia fikoe.** 

Quitting the great hall where these figures are 
sculptured, by an ascent (i i) of five steps, at the 
farther end is a room where is placed the JJngham 
of Mhah Deo (Sira), the presiding deity of the 
temple. This symbol, which is placed in the centre 
of the stnictwn saticiorum, is a stone of cylindrical 
shape, bedaubed with red ochre and sweet-scented 
oil, and strewed with odoriferous flowers. The 
worship of this stone, with the ceremonies observed, 
need not be detailed: they are of an impure kind. 
It is an emblem of the generative power. As it is 
found in temples in every part of India, I thought 
it deserving of some notiec, and have represented 
it in the plate. The bull Nundi is generally placed 
opposite to it, as an emblem of justice, and of pro¬ 
lific power; but in this temple they arc placed 
in separate rooms. The following observation of 
an oriental writer, whose name has escaped my 
memory, sufficiently elucidates the subject to pre^ 
elude the necessity of my going further into the 
disgusting detail: 

“ It seems never to have entered the heads of 
the Indian legislator and people, that any thing 
natural could be grossly obscene.*’ - 
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The recess or room in which is the Lingham, or 
Phallus, has an open gallery round it, which com¬ 
municates with five smaller temples, having py¬ 
ramidal roofs, standing on a raised floor, or plat¬ 
form. Three are elaborately carved with figures 
of idols, and two small ones, on the side of the 
platform, are devoid of all images. Those rooms 
terminating the platfofm at the further or eastern 
end have probably been dormitories, or places of 
retirement for the priests. Such was the opinion 
of my Brahman, and the casual visitors, devotees 
and others, who occasionally accompanied me in 
my perambulations. The length from this spot to 
the entrance at the hall is 143 feet. The whole of 
these rooms have pyramidal roofs, which have been 
originally stuccoed and painted. In the papers of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, it is said that the 
" smoky blackness ” which now defaces the roofs is 
attributed to the emperor Aurungzebe, who caused 
them to be filled with straw, and set on fire: but 
of this subject more in another place. The cause, 
in ray opinion, may be otherwise accounted for. 

The degraded priests of the present day are 
barbarians compared with their forefathers. With 
their usual indiflercncc and apathy, they now make 
fires in the temples to cook their victuals with; 
and they perform pilgrimages here without intent 
oc veneration, making them mere matters of cu¬ 
riosity and ceremony. On their arrival, their first 
care is to fill their bellies, go through a few pro- 
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strations and ridiculous ceremonies, and then stretch 
themselves out to sleep until they get hunjpry 
again. No man is more ignorant, bigoted, and 
indolent than the Hindoo fakeer*; which is the 
general name, although it applies to mendicants, 
and holy men of the Mahomedan religion. Three 
of these small apartments are profusely and richly 
adorned with sculptured figures of the Hindoo my¬ 
thology : some of them of very obscene delineation 
—a thing but too common in the writings and 
conversation of the Hindoos. 

• Phnekrer, faquir, or fiUfMrs, are a kind of anchorets—of 
vhtefa more in the proper place. With the Mahomctlans they are 
itinerant mendicants—too vise to undergo the severe penaooea 
of their Hindoo hrethren. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

Anrrmgcmcnl for rmiding in K^iyl«!^-’TItaty with llw Dciot^n 
'—Sphinx—Night Scvncat Kfylajt—'RcfteoTTh^—General Uc* 
scription of the Iwjiemcnt Story—Circal L^cm—G id]'eri« vf 
the GixLt and Goddesses* 

OcTODEH 9, 1810, 3 p. AT. HoU of the great 
temple of Key las* The researches of yesterday 
having dosed up stairs, and my luggage and tent 
having heeii brought nearer, it became necessary 
to think about my orrangemeuts for future days* 
My tent ivas pitched and my horse picqueted nearly 
in front of Key las, in a Bne open spot—a necessary 
precaution in India, on account of reptiles or beasts 
of prey; but I purposed rcj^lding entirely in the 
great hall of Keylas, A numerous body of Brah¬ 
mans, devotees, and anchorets, were here nn casual 
visits. Many of the former had allowances or 
stipends from the mother of the Mahratta chief 
Holkar, in whose territories these wonders were 
situated, Bud at that period were much frequented. 

A number of armed men were in the neighbour¬ 
ing village of Elora, or Yerula, i knew, while I 
conciliated these people, and treated them with 
aouie degree of respect, having a guard of Siphauees 
and a very intelligent Brahman in my service, I 
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had notBlngif much to fear in the shape of annoyance 
or insult; but the religious party made many and 
great objections to a permanent residence in Key- 
las: however, the usual thing among the natives 
in India, a bribe— 

** it U gold that buys admittaoce. 

Makes Dianas rangers false themselves—*' 

not in the shape of the precious metal, but in two 
or three bags of rice, bought for them by my 
Brahman (as my unhallowed hands and impurities 
would, m their estimation, have polluted the gift), 
appeared very acceptable to the fakeers: not that 
they were in want of it, but their wonted cupidity 
got the better of their scruples, and they acceded 
to my wish of residing in the temple. This ar¬ 
rangement, however, was not accomplished with¬ 
out certain stipulations, committed to writing, ex¬ 
changed, and mutually ratified: they observing, 
with their usual flattery and cunning, that a Com-' 
pany’s Sahib would not break his agreement, al¬ 
though they could not trust their own people, who 
were great rascals and liars. This side-wind com- 
pliment to the European is never received in any 
kind of ill-humour among each other, for they un¬ 
derstand dissimulation and adulation as well ns 
any ^ple on .the face of the earth. The re- 
rtnctions they laid on me it was necessary to ad¬ 
here to, as they delight in making a complaint. 
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being’ naturally of a litigious disposition. They 
will often put themselves to great expense and 
trouble to make the most fictitious charges, if it be 
only for the purpose of i^’ving themsclrcs conse¬ 
quence in the eyes of their followers or dependents; 
and though often no possible benefit can result 
from their mbrepresentations. yet they will pursue 
a system of annoyance for weeks, giving thcmselres 
0 vast deal of trouble in complaining, for the sole 
purpose of self-vanity in being listened to, and 
thought of some little importance in their village 
or community, lliese hints arc not unnecessarily 
throw’n out to those who may vbit £lora. 

I will now give the piece of diplomacy between 
the high contracting powers: it b short and ex¬ 
planatory, os all stale papers ought to be. Whether 
there b any ability or address in the official docu¬ 
ment, is left to the better judgment of any of those 
gentlemen w'ho lately met at V^erona, should this 
work have the good fortune to fall into such 
hands. 

Article 1. The great hall of the temple is to be 
entirely evacuated by the fakeers of all orders, and 
the portico at the entrance to be likewise freed of 
oil intruders^—Agreed to; but that my servants 
ore on no account or pretence to cook meat, or 
smoke tobacco, within the walls. 

Article 2. That free ingress and egress are to 
be allowed to the devotees at certain hours for the 
Ling worship of M^a Deo, situated in one of the 
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fmalt roornjs. Agreed to; but the priests anrl pi[- 
grims are to proceed doivn the hall by the side 
aisles I and not through tlie larger or centre one. 
Agreed Co- 

Article 5,—That one spring of water is solely 
appropriated to my purposes, and no other to be 
polluted in any way whatever by me or niy people. 
Agreed to. 

Article 4.^—^That no foul sheep, kid, or other 
animal, is to be slaughtered near any of the tem¬ 
ples, but one hundred yards distant in front of the 
ground where my tent ia pitched ; that the cooking 
is to take place a few yards outside the wall of the 
front entrance. Agreed to. 

SoMEKEE Ram Vystj^aM, 
Brahman. 

Bhumeshcaree, Sunassee, 
Gopal-Dass, Gossein. 
Indurvirakumee, Voirogee, 

Nulla Rao, 
Brahman and Pundit, 

In this treaty, it will be observed, no reference 
was made to knowing the abhorrence they 
have even to the name of it t however accidentally 
or slightly alluded to, the mere mention of it will 
put a high caste Hindoo into a cold sw'eat of horror, 
and cause his countenance to assume a livid colour: 
they will spit on the ground at the moment, that 
their breath may not be contaminated with the 


(Signed) 

1810 . 


On my part. 
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dreadful sound. I had sail provisions with mcp hut 
it would have been u cruelty to have outraged their 
feelings by letting them know it; nor would it 
have been a very wise or very safe thing to have 
informed them I had such an article in my posses¬ 
sion. In one of the front rooms, near the balcony 
over the gateway, is the bull Nundi himscift the 
daily object of adoration and worship i so it will be 
seen whether keeping my salt beef m secret was 
not necessary. 

Before closing the labour of the day w'e must 
again mention, that on each side of the porticos, in 
two corners, are dgures of Sphinxes, cut similarly 
to those we see in accounts of Egypt. 1 have in 
no part of India, nor in the other excavations on 
Solsettc, near Bombay, seen any representation of 
the kind: it is an interesting subject of remote an¬ 
tiquity, not undeserving the notice of the learned. 

A circumstance may here be noticed that is not 
generally known, but it is uevertheless outliciiti- 
cated by an eye-witneas, on w hose veracity I can 
place the highest dependence, vix. that during the 
expedition into Egypt against the French, the Bom¬ 
bay Siphauees, that formed a part of the army who 
proceeded by the Red-Sea and Suez, recognised 
many of the mythological figures, particularly the 
hull, and some stone figures of serpents. This in¬ 
formation they immediately conveyed to their of¬ 
ficers, cxcJairning that the people who formerly 
inhabited Egypt must have been Hindoos. It is. 
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perhnps, more likely the Hindoos borrowed some 
of their mythological ideas and emblems from the 
country of Osiris. This is a subject above my 
reach; all that I know is, that a great resemblance 
exists between the gods of India, Greece, and 
Egypt. Wc are warranted in this conclusion by 
Sir William Jones's learneil work on the gods of 
Italy, Greece, and India, and in the more recent 
publication by Major Edward Moor, of Bombay, on 
Hindoo Mythology, who with great labour points 
out the history of the endless list of Hindoo idols. 

One word here in elucidation of tho preceding re¬ 
mark may not be irrelevant. In my various journeys 
to the caves on Salsette, I saw no representation of 
a Sphinx, although I have repeatedly and carefully 
inspected those temples; nor, on a reference to 
nearly three hundred pages of manuscript pap ery. 
regarding Canarah, Elephanta, Amboulee, Mon- 
paser, and Macol, can I find any notice of the 
Sphinx. These temples are distinct ranges of ex¬ 
cavations. 1 never saw' any thing of the kind at £k- 
verah, in the Deccan; nor havo I ever heard from 
natives, that at Bancoote, Mahabillipuram, or at 
Baniyam, eighty miles from Cabul, is a Sphinx seen. 
These last temples arc wonderfully numerous, said 
in the Ayecm Akbery to be 12,000 in number, some 
of them large, and all dedicated to Budha. 

The two Sphinxes at Elora, it must be recol¬ 
lected, ore in the portico outside the hall, os they 
are often represented ia plates of Egyptian tem* 
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pies. Unpretending as my knowledge is of anti¬ 
quities, and unfitted os I am by education, talents, 
and profession for learned disquisitions; 1 still feel 
a deep interest in every thing relating to these 
truly wonderful places, and that is my apology for 
recurring to the very singular circumstance of the 
Sphinxes at Kiora. 

October 10.—It was ray intention to have slept in 
the great hall of Kcylas, and my couch was placed 
there, with one of my Siphauccs as sentry in the 
portico; but sleep, os the Hindoo expresses it, 
** never came." In vain I essayed from side to side, 
and conversed with my guard; I repeated Shak- 
speare's invocation to the balmy god in vain; the 
gloomy solemn silence that reigned all around after 
night-fall became oppressively heavy. It was not 
that pleasing pensive melancholy that steals over 
the mind when viewing these wonders by day-light; 
it was not fear nor dread, but the imagination 
wrought on by the solitariness and grandeur of the 
place, and of the mighty race who formed it, which 
led the mind back to an unknown age, with all its 
train of reflections on the mutability of human affairs. 

Shut up from the din and turbulence of the world 
in these deep solitudes, the thoughts of a contem¬ 
plative man recur to past ages with delight and 
enthusiasm; but it is so softened and saddened 
in these retreats at nighty by the mystical wonders 
all around, that his cogitations are any thing but 
pleasing. Surely the Brahman could not have de- 
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signed a fitter place for meditation, or to fix the 
mind of his worldly or wandering disciple. Nothing 
can be better adapted to estrange the soul from all 
mundane ideas than the deep gloom of these tem¬ 
ples at the hour of midnight. Whilst thus in the 
pensive mood, restless, and the mind fatigued with 
thinking, the lines of Pope came to my aid. 

** The sage Chaldeans robed in white appear'd, 

And BrTihnians deep in desert woods rerered ; 

These stopp'd the moon, and call'd the embodied ahade 
To midnight banquets in the glimmeriug glade; 

Made risionar)’ fabrics round them rise. 

And airy spectres skim before their eyes. 

Of talisman and rigtis knew the |)ower, 

Aud careful watch’d the planetary hour." 

I'his made matters worse, so that I thought upon 
** beating a retreat’’ to my tenU What must be the 
feelings of the ignorant superstitious native, who 
attributes all these temples to divine origin! The 
Hindoo votary must have been sceptical and le¬ 
thargic enough who was not impressed with reli¬ 
gious awe and superstitious fear, while offering up 
his orisons at these sacred shrines, acted upon by 
the delusions of midnight music, innumerable lights 
of scented oils, the prayers and singing of the 
priests, and the ficrce-looking deities staring him 
in the face in every direction, in either a mystical, 
allegorical, or legendary character; and, to crown 
the scene of worship, the glorious canopy of lies* 
ven, with its unknown worlds and millions of lights 
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constantly seen from tlie virandos or windows of 
nearly all the temples. Although the Hindoos’ 
ideas and observances arc totally difTercnt from 
oursj the same is the tendency of liis prayers and 
offerings to 

" The Cmt Fira^t Cause^j uiiilentowh'' 

This is but a very Imperreet picture of the grand 
scene during religious feEtivai.lSp How sublimely 
awful must uaturo hero appear clotlied in the ter¬ 
rible garb of thunder, lightning, and stornis, during 
night in the roiny season (or monsoon); the light¬ 
ning of the most vivid and luminous kind, often 
dose to the earth ; the rain falling in cascades com¬ 
pared to the showers of Europe; long, loud, and 
deep thunder, peculiar to tropical climates, rever¬ 
berating through the areas and excavations of the 
mountain, shaking these massy tenements to their 
foundations. How fearfully grand must the scene 
be here during such a night at the solemn hour of 
midnight, heightened by the show and shouts of the 
most enthusiastic worship, is better conceived than 
described. 

** AuspicinuA uidoiglit, ItuI! 

The irnrM eicltitlnl, enrry pawion huih'tl. 

And open'd a calm interctnine with 
Here the «ul in counctl^—pnnden pa*tj 
PtvdedtiDett future nctiMu—«» (urt—fwjls oat 
Tumultuoiu life, Juul with tJw (tonii^.“ 

These vast temples are firm and steadfast; being 
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UTidetached from the native mountain, their original 
foundation, they proudly bid defiance to the ele¬ 
ments ; and here, with nil the terrors usually attend¬ 
ant upon storms in India, we may >iew the raging 
condict securely housed in rocky mansions, whose 
walls, ceilings, and floors are coeval with the 
creation; so that it is impossible, unless the man is 
as cold and as senseless as the bull Nundi himself, 
to help expressing his feelings. 

My sensations at this time were of a heavy na¬ 
ture: the grandeur, gloom, and stillness of the place 
were insupportable. My faithful Siphaucc guard 
told me at last we had better retire to the tent; 
the " Pandoos w ere good or bad just as it pleased 
their fancies; the demons and evil spirits he had 
no doubt visited these places, and if 1 had no ob¬ 
jection it would be better to go away.” Being 
half inclined to do so, and wishing for some repose, 

I acceded to his wish, and we both quietly sneaked 
out of Paradise to my tent; and, having left my 
couch behind, I slept in my palanquin, where visions 
of the Pandoos in all their glory, mighty hosts of 
workmen with their tools labouring at the excava¬ 
tions, the architects directing their operations, the 
priests stimulating them to exertion, all passed in 
review’ before my disturbed thoughts in constant 
succession; nor were markets for supplying the 
wanU of the people, and the multitudes of the idle 
and admiring crowd, wanting to fill up the delusions 
of my slumbering thoughts. 
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I arose at daylight, as happy, os gay, and aa joy¬ 
ous as a youth could possibly E>e, whose cc]^uanimity 
of temper nothing could rufHc* TJie hnoucss of the 
day, and the interesting and arduous pursuits be¬ 
fore me, gave a buoyancy to my spirits, that wore 
really enviable- Contrasted with the previous 
night, how different was the aspect of Elora! The 
days of our youth ate the happiest of our lives i 
this was one of the happiest 1 ever experienced—* 
alas I aa the old song says, 

Departni, Ouver to retiini.* 

Having tims hrietiy paid a tribute of respect to 
Elora, we will now methodically pursue our re¬ 
searches ; and the reader must be phlegmatic, dull, 
and cold indeed, who will not appreciate the in¬ 
teresting objects that will gradually disclose them¬ 
selves to his view. 

At the entrance of the front area of the great 
insulated temple you enter by a iuiall wooden 
door of modern workmanship* Passing on a little 
distance, stands the two large columns, beautifully 
carved in squares, gradualetl to the top. The 
dimensions are given in a former page. They 
have a noble appearance, and rise proudly in the 
side areas, opposite the square room containing 
the bull Nundi^ Passing further down, on each 
side are piazzas, or open galleries, exteriorly en¬ 
closing the three areas, and Joining the one at the 
further end or eastern extremity. These galleries 
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occupy three sides of the mountam: the interior 
w&U er scarp of them Is richly sculptured, id open 
compartments, with a great variety of figures of 
the llinduo mythology. The superincuiiibent rock, 
which forms the roof, projects irregularly from fif¬ 
teen feet ^0 nineteen feet beyond the pillars. At 
the eastern end it is lower than the ceiling, and on 
the southern or right-hand piazza from seven feet 
to thirteen feet six inches. 

The figures and emblems which are displayed in 
the side-galleries in great profusion will be regu¬ 
larly and dlatinetiy noticed in their due order, as 
will the gallery or piazza at the further or costern 
end, behind the great temple. The entire length 
of this eaiitern gallery, measuring from the inner 
walls of the two side-galleries, is one hundred and 
eighty-six feet; the height is thirteen feet four 
inches^ and the same ill breadth. The roof is 
sustained by seventeen pillars, two feet six inches 
square. It is divided from the large temple by the 
area already mentioned, and which affords a clear 
w'alk all round the beautiful and wonderful block of 
insulated and excavated rock. The height of the 
mountain from which this gallery is excavated is up¬ 
wards of one hundred feet. From this part it is gra¬ 
dually shelving downwards to tlie outer area of the 
front entrance,which ts almost fifty feet: from which 
it will be instantly seen what an enormous mass of 
rock the pillars of this piazza have to support. In 
this eastern piazza are nineteen figures, mostly iu 
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high relief; some of them upwards of seven feet in 
height, well proportioned, and, in general, well 
executed. Some few are accompanied by other 
figures, referring to the principal personage repre¬ 
sented in the open compartment. They are placed 
nearly equi-distant, so os to be almost opposite to 
the open space left in the interval of the pillars in 
front We will not at this part of our researches 
entangle the reader in the labyrinth of allegory 
here portrayed with vast labour on the inner walls 
of the piazzas: we will only, in our silent ad¬ 
miration, pay a tribute of respect to the interesting 
perseverance of the people who shaped the hard 
material into its present form and beauty. Over 
this gallery, or piazza, there are no apartments 
hewn out: nothing but the'bare rock appears to 
the very summit, on which grows a stunted and 
wild vegetation. 

In the two sides of the mountain, or northern 
and southern face, the artists have not been idle; 
for there are some fine apartments, above and be¬ 
low, excavated before you even enter the gallery 
from the areas (f p p r f), and ascended by steps, 
as they arc considerably above the court, or area. 
You enter the sonthern or right-hand gallery by a 
doorway, two feet five inches in breadth, and five 
feet high. This piazza is one hundred and eighteen 
feet in length, in breadth sixteen feet eight inches, 
and in height thirteen feet two inches. It has 
eleven pillars to support the roof, including the 
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angle one at the commencement of the rear piazzo. 
Three of these ore broken clown; said, as usual, to 
be done by the malice or bigotry of the Mussulman 
emperor Aurungzebe; in like manner as all the 
dilapidations done to the excavations on the west* 
em shores are by the Hindoos laid to the charge 
of the fury and zeal of the early Portuguese con¬ 
querors : but of this charge against the once mighty 
Aurungzebe more will be said by and by. In this 
gallery there arc twelve figures, similar in size and 
character to those mentioned in the eastern gallery. 
At its entrance, and within it, is a room sixty-one 
feet by twenty-two feet six inches, whose height is 
eleven feet four inches. A part of this is in an un¬ 
finished state. 

Here arc some smaller rooms, with finely sculp¬ 
tured figures; the dimensions of w hich are of no 
material consequence, as the largest does not ex¬ 
ceed thirty-seven feet, and the smallest are only 
ten feet in breadth. One of the rooms is elaborately 
ornamented with statues detached from the wall: 
the chief figure is a large skeleton, having a lesser 
on cither side, and standing erect, witli each foot 
on a fallen naked figure. It is necessary here to 
remark, that between two of the pillars the roof is 
arched. 

As many doubts have been expressed, and much 
controversy lias taken place about circular roofs 
and the pointed style of architecture, a spedfic 
notice of the subject may not be impertinent in 
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this place. Altogether there are four rooms on 
this ground-story. It was stated in a former page 
that a bridge, now fallen down, communicated 
from tho great temple to some apartments hewn 
out of the face of the mountain opposite. There 
arc two upper stories, exclusive of a room twelve 
feet above the level of the area, thirty-seven feet 
by fifteen feet, and called by the general name of 
Lunca, or Lanca*, probably from the wars of Rama. 

There is no means of access to these but by a 
ladder; and the village of the once mighty Elora 
(will it be believed ?} afforded none. However, one 
of my people found means, with the aid of some 
bamboos brought from the village, to make shift to 
get an entrance. The natives of India are nearly os 
active with their feet as with their hands. He had 
my measuring line, with some small rags of red cloth 
to tie on to the line, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the length, Ac. The room, formerly communicating 
with the portico on the right-hand side of the 
great temple by means of the former bridge, was 
sixty-two feet in length, nineteen feet in depth, 
and seventeen feet in height. Another room, within 
this, with a seat all round, was very dark, as it 
only derived light from the doorway of the larger 
room. This was thirty-five feet by twenty-nine 
feet. The second story above is ascended by 
twenty-five steps, and is nearly of the same size 
ns the large one just described. Here is .mother 
• CryInB. 
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smaller room, as in the lower floors and nearly of 
the same dimenaioDS* It has an additional room, 
of sixteen feet in length, and thirteen feet in 
height. The parts I could see appeared to UaTO 
suHered frnm some drains of water which have 
found a channel through the roof. 

The rock in some parts appears nf a grayish 
sandy colour, very friable. My servant threw me 
out pieces of it. There was nothing to excite par¬ 
ticular remark in these excavations. They look 
directly into the great temple that stands in the 
centre of the court. We have now% with the ex¬ 
ception of some little notice of tlie deities, got 
through the great temple itself, the right-hand 
apartments and piazza, and the piazza at the far¬ 
ther end; and w'c hare only now to step across tlie 
court, hy passing under the bridge by the passages 
to the left-hand or northern piazza. Here again 
we have upper apartments hewn out of the moun¬ 
tain, and facing the grand temple, as those on the 
southern side do. 

Where will the labours of these indefatigible 
workmen cease? It astounds the mind aa we pro¬ 
ceed, and we feel delight and surprise as we pass 
through these venerated and stupendous piles. 
Every step claims our exclusive and deep ad¬ 
miration, Nay, w^ere these places erected with 
brick and mortar, and divested of figures and or¬ 
naments, they would excite attention; but when 
wo see them all hewn out of the solid primitive 
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rock, by the tedious working of a chisel, really, 
without exaggeration or enthusiasm, our wonder 
knows no limits. Indifferent to the contemplation of 
stupendous works must be the mind of him who would 
not admire and applaud these mighty works, the off¬ 
spring of the remotest antiquity, of periods antece¬ 
dent to written records, and of which there is not 
even a probable oral tradition. Surely, then, my 
labour and journey arc not ill bestowed in bringing 
to public notice these wondrous works. So very 
little known arc they, not only to my countrymen, 
but on the continent of Europe, that I feel con¬ 
fident, nay satisfied, that my labour is not lost, nor 
will it be unthankfully or uncourteously received. 

On entering the left hand, or northern piazza or 
gallery, there is an apartment, a kind of excavated 
ante-room, that communicates both with the figure 
gallery and the apartments above. We arrive at 
the gallery by a doorway six feet in height, and 
two feet ten inches wide. 

This gallery is nearly of the same dimensions in 
height and breadth as the one on the southern 
side; it has eleven pillars, two feet eight inches 
square: the only material difference in its appear¬ 
ance is, that the rock does not project so far out 
beyond the capitals of the pillars as in the other 
two piazzas. It contains, in open compartments, 
twelve figures of the Hindoo Mythology, which 
will, like their brethren in the eastern and southern 
piazza, be hereafter distinctly detailed. At the 
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entrance of this piazza, as on the opposite Bide, on 
the ground iioor, or basement, are some apart¬ 
ments. The architects appear to have considered 
these rooms of an inferior order, for both in design 
and iinisliing they will not bear a comparison to 
many of the other caves, and particularly to the 
fine excavations placed immediately above them, to 
which they have, in all probability, been as a kind 
of out-offices, or used for the abode of domestics and 
attendants, as they have rock-benches round them, 
evidently for couches, or seats. They are suf¬ 
ficiently lighted; but with the exception of three 
female figures, nine plain pillars, and six pilasters, 
they are devoid of architectural ornament. They 
are too large and exposed for cells, or dormitoiies. 

In those I have observed in the caverned temples 
in Salsette, the cells were small, witli a bench and 
room sufficient for one person only; and in those 
places there was a spring of water in each. If 
these lower apartments were applied.to the purpose 
supposed, no part of Keylas could be better adapted, 
as they arc situated equally convenient to the large 
temple in the centre of the court, and ore on the 
border of the area, communicating with tlie entrance 
to the whole length of the three piazzas: they are 
the basement story of the beautiful opartments 
above. Were we once, however, to indulge in con¬ 
jecture, backed as 1 am by about three hundred 
pages of notes on the caverned temples oud habita¬ 
tions in the islands of Sulsette and Elephanta, 
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and of Pagodas in other parts of India, near Itom- 
bay, our task would be endless, and constantly filled 
with references to other temples than those we are 
describing. This might, in many instances, illus¬ 
trate the subject, but at the same time unneces¬ 
sarily swell my pages to an extent for beyond my 
intention. 

In the rooms we were just describing ns the pro¬ 
bable residence of the servants of the former occu¬ 
piers of these temples, there are three apartments; 
the largest fifty-eight feet in length, and within tJie 
benches sixteen feet in breadth; in height ten feet 
six inches. Another room of the same set is fifty-five 
feet by twelve feet six inches; in height it is sixteen 
feet. The other is considerably smaller, being but 
twenty-two feet three inches only, eight feet in 
breadth, and ten in heighth. Near the staircase is 
an unexcavated internal of twenty-one feet, and on 
the top of the sUirs is a small unfinished room. 

Ascending from the basement floor, by a flight 
of twenty-five steps, is a fine large room of regular 
proportions, richly oniamcnted with sculpture, aiid 
in the finest state of preservation; the workmanship 
is excellent throughout. Even if formed of less 
solid materials than rock, it would bo thought a 
splendid apartment, were it placed in any of the 
finest edifices in England. This beautiful excava¬ 
tion commands a full view of the great insulated 
temple in front of the piaxxas, and of the court. 

1 still fancy myself in the small balccny that pro¬ 
jects out over the area, and which is situated thirty- 
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six feet above the ground of the area #, The breadth 
from ih]s small balcony to the inner wall of the 
apartment, is thirty-nine feet eight inciies ; the 
length, comprising a recess at the extremity, in 
'(V'hicb is a temple of Milhii Deo, is ninety-seven feet: 
this excavation is called Great Lanca^ The roof 
is supported (if the superincumbent hill can be so 
designated) by three rows of massy pillars, having 
six ill each range, three feet six inches and a half 
square; they are richly ornamented, the shafts are 
fluted, ond they have either a flat capital without 
architrave or frieae, or the circular capital, dc- 
Ecribed in a foregoing page, os a full cushion, 
projecting over the shaft, with the ronnded edges 
prettily acolloped, ns if forced into that shape by 
the heavy pressure of the mass of rock above* 

If scientifle and profassionai men find them* 
selves at & loss in describing the buildings at 
Rome and Athens, Ijow much more diOicult must 
be the task to an unlettered Eoldier in detailing 
forms of architecture, of which we have no ex¬ 
ample among the ancient orders, and which are 
so unlike any modern structure! But, rather than 
remain unintelligible to the reader, 1 would have 
recourse to any similitude of form to moke my¬ 
self understood. I may suffer in so doing; but, 
rather than pass them over in ailence, I will abide 
by the consequences. The whole of this excava^ 

• It »ni be twen IiereiJl^r hnw slmilir in design is Indn's 
Umjilt tot Keylas, ^ an eic4rat«l area, in itt iD^Iatrd ttMnpW. 
*nd in itj 5idt %p%rt]xi«DU. 
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tion is so perfect and unique, that it deserves every 
attention. To give an air of grandeur to the room, 
the centre floor is raised eleven inches, and the ceil- 
ing or roof to correspond; this platform is square, 
and occupies a great part of the rooiii* At tlic 
entrance of the room are two colossal iigurca rest¬ 
ing on large maces: these my people called 
darjy keepers of state rooms; but I much doubt if 
they have not Bome more classical appelUtioDa 
However, should this have been a hall of audience, 
which from its raised floor is not improbable, their 
appearance at the door as guards is a happy ideo. 

These two figures, with their staves of office, 
are finely finished. In front of the doorway, and 
midw'ay between these guardians of the entrance, 
is a stone figure of our old friend the bull Nundi, 
couchant, with short straight horns, and the usual 
hump or eiccrescence between his shoulders. Ho is 
not detached from the floor of the apartment, but is 
represented with his legs bent under him in a kneel¬ 
ing posture, watching as it w'ere the sanctuary of 
his deity, opposite Mhah Deva (Siva*) with whom 
he is generally in close contact As to his eym- 

• Or, Alalia Vto (the grat God), Sira, the dettroj^ing po*w of 
Bramah, with hi* vik Parvali. iwt the prroding 

at tbc« tcaipJci, othemi« I ^cnild h.ve daUafiiW hjm 
with iwp iilafcet, or hb chief symholi the Unghwn and the hull 
XuniU: thwe » frcquentlj «cnr in the temple^ that two dniw* 
kg. of th™ appear widiHp.uaahk. Both wiU he found in th*.r 
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bolical connexion with the Lingham, from oljTioiri 
motives 1 shall soy nothing about hia attributes; 
but os he and Mhah Deo are so lughly and widely 
worshipped, more so tlian a]] the other Hindoo 
deities put together, this brief notice was required* 
In the plate of Key las he is accurately represented, 
and he is nlmoat invariably seen in casts of brass, as 
the household god of every Hindoo, who can ailbrd 
to purchase one* He is often represented by 
painters nnd statuaries with the addition of Mhah 
Deo and his wife Parvati seated on his back. The 
copy which I have of the one in this temple is 
similar, except that he is kneeling, and not so into 
resting to the curious as in this portrait, where he 
b equipped, carrying his precious burden in full 
costume* 

The ceiling or roof of this apartment has been 
prettily painted. Some of the colours are still vivid i 
but the smoke from fires, made by the degenerate 
priests of the present day, has greatly obscured the 
colouring, although it may still be traced* Like 
the building and door at the entrance of Key las, 
the painting is allow'ed to be of modern date. The 
whole of this apartment is elaborately enriched with 
figure emblems, &c* of the Hindoo mythology, both 
allegorical and legendary* Some of them would 
not discredit a modern artist* The entronce, or 
doorway, is seven feet and a half high, and three 
feet eight inches wide* Viewing the room from 
this entrance, it looks sonicw^hat disproportioned as 
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to iipightr and although the Unit ia cor¬ 

rectly preserved, a little greater elevation In the 
celling would have added much to its beauiy> 

Let us here imagino for a moment what a laborious 
undertuhiug it would appear co us, were ii Tty work¬ 
men placed here to excavate the roof Bfteen feet 
higher, the proportions and altitude of the pillars 
to be carried on, the walls of the recess (where is 
placed Mhah Deo'a temple) to be raised upwards, itt 
proportion w ith the ceiling, and the number of sculp¬ 
tured figures to he increased Ui ratio with the in¬ 
creased height of tlie room. What an arduous and 
diiHcult undertaking would it appear to bo thus 
obliged to excavate the solid rock, and fashion it, not 
simply into habitations and temple;^, but to ornament 
all its parts with pillars, devices, figures, and em¬ 
blems, uniform in appearance, and perfect in de^gn! 
What must have been the labour and xeal of the 
workmen in thus attacking a mountain formed of 
the firm primeval rock, and cutting hundreds of 
thousands of feet of tlmt hard material by the aid 
of an iron instrument i Surely it almost exceeds 
belief, that the ingenuity and industry of man could 
carry him through such stupendous and wonderful 
undertakings. Did, we dose our account here, oiir 
admiration would not be commensurate with the 
object now before us; hut when ive know there arc 
other excavations, if not os grand as XeylaSi nearly 
as beautiful, and the apartments much larger—^ 
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truly our admirntlon knows no bounds, and we may 
exclaim— 

** Ruim that efface wLate'er of fiiibbi'd modera pomp can boast" 

Tl>i5 quotation^ however, is not strictly applicable, 
for the greater part of these are not mins, but are 
in as perfect a state of preservation as when first 
formed, and will remain so for thousands of years, 
when our Stowes, Blenheims, Fonthilla, Chata- 
vvorths, or the holy fanes of York minster and St, 
Vaiirs are passed away. These temples are im¬ 
perishable, except by the aetion of water, or any 
concussion of nature, which nothing can withstand. 

These desultory remarks have been elicited from 
the problem I suggested to those acquainted with 
stonc-cutting, and the nature of rock, as to the 
probable time it would occupy fifty workmen to 
raise the roof or ceiling fifteen feet, strictly re¬ 
garding its present form and appearance. This is 
a query I am incapable of answering; but if I can 
excite curiosity and research, these observations 
are not misplaced, and it is fnrther hoped not idly 
thrown out. 

The only objects which now detain us at Key- 
las, are the sculptured figures that occupy the 
three piazzas or galleries. Were wo to go into 
a regular history of these mythological personages, 
it would fill a substantial volume. Happily for the 
reader, my appetite for these deep matters has, since 
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the days of my youth, nearly suhsided* In the brief 
detail that we purpose entering into we will bear in 
mind the old epigram:— 

** H<! lorea not vimlij but instlfi-1 
TU bi# jilnsun to buy htf tronk by vciglitj. not by mcflaiifw.” 

The Pantheon consists of forty-three deltieij. 
ranged in oompartments, or open pannels, along 
the boundary wall of the mountain, out of wluch 
the three piazzas are excavated, the whole titree 
sides facing the great temple, which stands nearly 
in the centre of the court, and from which they are 
divided by the area already meniioned. For the 
purpose of regularity* wc will begin with the first 
figure at the entrance of the right hand plax-za* 
reckoning from the front gateway, 

RIGHT HAND FIAZZA* OR GAt-LEJlY OF GODS AND 
GODDESSES, HEROES, ATSD SAINTS, 

Southtm GaUeryn 

1, Ana Pooma* or Puma—-a goddess ; a form of 
JBhavanl Devi, Ceres. Ana (grain) Pnfo® (abund¬ 
ance), sitting with a measure in her band. 

2* Balia Joe:—an avatar of Vishnu* so called 
among the hlohrattas, with whom it U a common 
name. Jeciiatitlc; in GoojrBat, Vinkutrama; in 
the Carnatic, Tetpati, The figure is upright, 

3. Crishna (Vishnu), trampling on the black 
snake, or Kali-Naga; hence the name of the dtj 
Nagpore (Nagapura): ho is triumphant over the 

serpent. 
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4 * Bhara Avatar, or ^eat incarnation; or Ava¬ 
tar of Bhabara, a son of Maha Deo: fliis hero 13 
supposed to have decapitated Brahma* Iraages of 
him are very common in the Mahratta country : 
figure standing, and ill-looking, 

5 * Crishna riding on Garuda, or Garuntwanta: 
a monster, half man and half eagle ' the vehicle of 
Vishnu: fights with Mnnuman: has a long beak 
and talons ^formidable weapons for the monkey): 
he is son of Kasyapa: he is greatly adored* To be 
seen in Elcphanta, and is variously represented* 

6 * Maha Deo Bailee, with six hands i this is un¬ 
usual :-^he is the changer of things; the counte¬ 
nance is threatening: one hand holds the parasha, 
or hatchet, another a lotos; otherwise he is like 
the generality of figures of Siva. 

7. Govinda; another name of Crishna, in n poem 
called the Gee to Govinda* In the tenth book of 
the Bhagavat,his love for Radha is pleasingly told: 
he is musical* Chief of herdsmen, youthfiiJ, and 
often seen in a dancing attitude; and looks some¬ 
thing like a human being, with a pretty face, and 
the usual number of hands: he is often seen as a 
huntsman, holding a bow and arrows. 

8 * Vishnu:—This is the original himself, the 
preserving power, co-cqual with Brahma* essence of 
Brahm, the eternal one: he is Rama Budha, typi¬ 
fied in the sun; Brahma sprang from his navel in 
the flower of the lotos during the flood. Laksbmi 
is hia consort. Has four hands; he visited the earth 
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nine times; the eighth descent as CrUhnR; bis fol¬ 
lowers arc Vaiehnavas; he U second member of the 
triad; has the clank (shell) and the chakra,, a large 
ring, not unlike a quoits on the finger t figure up¬ 
right and richly dressed. 

ij. Narsinga (Man Lion) killing Kurn Kushe:— 
He haa a most frightM countenance whilst tearing 
out the bowels of Kn&he. It is frightfully but well 
portrayed; he is sitting with the victim on his 
knees. It ia an Avatar of Vishnu. 

10. Dliurm Raj (another name of Yama) em¬ 
bracing Kcrmala:—a deity of high celebrity, re¬ 
gent of the world. He is Time, Death, Pluto; a 
principal name of Bndha, literally chief of charity 
or justice, Kennala, a chief priest. 

11. Wittobai^A hero cot frequently seen, A 
common Mahratta name; an incarnation of Vishim. 

12. Maha Deo (Siva), m solitary grandeur in a 
niche by himself. 

This finishes the southern gallery or piazza; and 
we cow step into the eastern gallery, which con¬ 
tains seven more figures than the southern. It being 
of greater length. 

]. Rissundass, or Itesiii i—*“An evil spirit killed 
by Vishnu ; a fabled monster, of whom but little h 
known. 

S, Go\Tnda and Lakstimi;—This Is another figtirc 
of Vishnu with his consort. 
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3» Balajee Behroo, as before.^ Among llie 
multiplicity of %ures in these galleries I ought to 
have been more distinct. Major Moor's large work 
was not then p^uhlUhed, and my companions (Brah^ 
mans) more confounded than assisted me; for each 
had his tale and favourite opinion- 

4. Govinda, 

Behroo. 

6. Narain, or Narayan:—Moving on the wa¬ 
ters j" the Deity; the Great One whence Bralima 
emanated, sometimes called BaAfiar; beyond all 
comprehension, great, invisible, almighty. N^iira^ 
is water; Aifaji, moving i and the " Spirit of God 
moved on the face of the waters f and the lotos 
floated, giving birth to Brahma, &c. 

" Peoaivc in the lotos Isv, 

That hlossom'ii at his touch, and shed a goldeu ray." 

My Brahman and others repeated Narayon or 
Narain tlirice as they passed this figure. 

7- Mahamundi Another name of Siva. The 
term TTitmd probably alludes to Maha Deo, 

8. Luxamandass, Lakshnian i—Ha]f*brother of 
Hama, son of Sumitra. 

9- Brahma.^A fine bust, with emblems, &c. 

The proportions of these figures arc well pre- 
sened, but there is a want of anatomical expression 
in by far the greater part. 

10. Govinda—again, but not so perfect, I have 
given these notes as written on the spot thirteen 
years ago. 
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11. Vishnu.—Of this and the other principal gods 
a few general observations will be offered, with a 
likeness of each. 

12 . Bala Bihroo.or Bala Behroo.—“ The young.** 
A common name by which the youth are called till 
they are fifteen years old. 

13 . Kal Behroo, or Brighu.—Son of Brahma; 
time or darkness, black. He is famous for his pro* 
creative influence, as he was the cause of Sumatcc, 
wife of Sugari, who before was childless, having 
60,000 male children at a birth. 

14 . Narsing, Avatar.—Another incarnation, as 
before*mentioned, issuing from a pillar, very finely 
done; strongly reminded me of Sampson; great 
muscular power; shoulder and breast broad, press¬ 
ing against the pillar, and grasping it with his large 
hands; countenance wild and threatening. 

15 . Kal Behroo—again. 

16. Garuda and Parvati.—Already mentioned. 
My memoranda say, Parvati seated, but I do not 
know whether on Garuda or not: he was generally 
useful to the gods, both as a vohan or vehicle, and 
for destroying their enemies: he assisted Rama in 
his war at Lanca, and helped Crishna. 

17. Dytasecr, or Nacool.— \ very fine figure 
standing on a low chariot; sides of it up to the 
knee, front rounded, back part open, body grace¬ 
fully thrown forward in the act of drawing a bow, 
pointed at some object in front. The carriage and 
charioteer arc totally diflerent from any thing of 
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the kind we sco now-a-days in India: the whole re¬ 
presentation is admirably done. 

18. Behroo with Govinda transfixed on a spear, 
are likewise fine figures: the countenances of both 
are well portrayed. 

19* Garuda Parvati, before-mentioned as the 
wife of Siva. The word signifies ** mountain-born 
goddess.*’ 

From this we proceed to the 

Northern Gallery, 

I. Bal Budra, issuing from the Ling of Mfiha 
Deo, of whom he is the son. 

9. Vishnu and Lakshmi,thc pervader of all things 
and his consort. 

8, 4,5. Garuda and Parvati.—These arc differ¬ 
ently designed, but the general outline varies but 
little. 

6. A V aishnavas (Votary of V'ishnu), with both 
legs fastened by a chain. 

7 . Garuda and Parvati. 

8. Vishnu. 

9 . Miiha Deo and Parvati, and the bull Nuridi. 

10. Ditto. 

« 

II. Garuda and Parvati, and below them Ravan 
writing, and appearing very busy. This is a curious 
group. 

Ling of Miiha Deo encompassed by nine heads 
(upheld by Ravan); these are skulls, a usual orna¬ 
ment of Maha Deo, the Mund Mal^ 
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CHAPTER Viri. 

Sif WiUiajii Jotoes—Tte Oriental Cotitinciit ituperfieially kDoim 
—Exterkir of Eeyisfr—Quit Kejrlaa—Drscri|iticin ef Diia Av.w 
tar and Tccn Tal, or Hairia Siraiiimy'a Dtrelliiig—Dhudlftm— 
Tcmplo of Do Tal—Hints for the rresemttion of ttc Temples 
—Quit Do Tal. 

Iff the foTegoing fiunmiary of the gods I have 
strictly adhered to ^vhat 1 noted on the spot* Hod 
1 iiisertod one^firth part of what the Brohm&n and 
othersj who javoured me with their company, said re¬ 
lating to the heroes, of the extravagant fables con¬ 
nected wkh their lives and actions, 1 should have 
extended the subject far beyond all reasonable 
limits; or had I, to their long and miraculous stories, 
culled from works on the mythology of the ancients 
in an acknowledged form, one half of my book 
would have been devoted to a subject by no means 
generally interesting* 

At the time alluded to, when these notes were 
written, Msyor ftlooris large work on Hmdoo My¬ 
thology, which at Elora would have been, as a work 
of reference, of the greatest assistance, had not ar¬ 
rived in India* i, however, had a pretty good 
knowledge of the subject, and had a learned Brah¬ 
man in my service* Sir William Jones’s paper, in 
the Asiatic Researches, on the Gods of India, con¬ 
tains a vast deal of Jearning, and much valuable 
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matter. He was not only great as an orient a! 
scholar, possessing rare qualificntions and in¬ 
vincible industry: but he was very ardent, almost 
enthusiastically so: he had a theory of his own 
that often led him to seek for remote and impro¬ 
bable inductions, which subsequent mvestigation. 
has proved to have been. In some instances, er¬ 
roneous. Our knowledge at that time of Hindoo 
literature and science was very imperfect (and bo 
it is now). Sir William never quitted Bengal. 
With all he did, and that vras a vast deol for science, 
much was left to be done; and although able men 
have followed him, none have possessed half his 
zeal or acquirements*. A wide field is still open, 
promising an abundant harvest; for truly we arc 
yet in our infancy in regard fo our knowledge of 
India and its one hundred million of inhahitants. It 
is a very interesting country, and it Is incredible 
how little it is known to the British public. There 
18 not one person in twenty that ever knew there 
was such a place as Elora. WTile every part of 
Europe is ransacked and tortured, and every old 
stone wall and mutilated statue is honoured with 
half a dozen distinct histories, the vast continent of 
Asia remains a terra incogTiita, 

In passing along these galleries, with their grim 
host of occupants, the view of the great temple is 
strikingly fine, particularly the back part, or that 
facing the eastern gallery. Wc here perceive that 
* Id thii gmenl TVDivt, I of couwe except Mr, ColebrtwJic. 
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tho smaller temples (marked ii) are upheld by ele- 
phantS) who protrude from the walls of the large 
hall of Keylas. These elephants and other animals 
are very numerous, as they support the five small 
temples and the adjoining floors of rock. Some are 
shown os if in part only detached from the original 
mass; while others arc seen almost stepping out 
from the wall: they are in different postures; some 
few are fighting. The pyramidal roofs of each of 
these small temples are, like the large mother tem¬ 
ple, most profusely carved; but some few in a way 
too gross for description. 

The right and left sides of the large temple arc . 
elaborately sculptured with the wars (os related in 
the large poem called the Rumayanu) of Kama and 
Ravan, at Lanca (Ceylon), for the recovery of his 
wife; in which Hanuman cuts a very conspicuous 
figure, with his legion of satyrs (or monkeys) in 
the battle. The Pandoos occupy the opposite sides, 
in small rows, consisting of foot soldiers, fighting 
men on elephants, and chariots drawn by horses; 
and the weapons straight swords, clubs, and bows; 
nor must we forget again to notice the figure of 
Vira Budra, holding in his uplifted hand Raj Dux, 
whilst a sword is held in the other hand to slay 
him. It is a striking representation of the judg¬ 
ment of Solomon*. 

• This opinion u not singular. On irtuming I inquired of 
two or thrr* frtpods who bad been at Elora, and they coincided 
in the same idea. 
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After repassingthe woodeti doorway, wJikh is of 
modern erection, is the wall that csterioTly enclofies 
Keylns i outside Is the pathvvny and open country 
in front. The mountain out of which the ca^es are 
excavated is steep, standing upon a considerabio rise 
free from much jungle Or brushwood; but having 
auflficient wood and vegetation to give the path, and 
approach to it, a rural appearance. From the path 
the view of the surrounding country is fine and 
richly diversified, intersected with hill and dale; 
and Nature,dad in her evergreen garment, givw the 
landscape a pleasing aspect. Leaving the path about 
fifty yards in front, the various excavations cut in 
the face of the mountain, with their pillars, win¬ 
dows, and figures, occasio'nally breaking the outline, 
give to the whole o singular and highly interesting 
appearance. Aa we perceive these veneiable abodes 
jjceping ont from the solid mass of rock, they nearly 
face the west * ; and the line of excavation, with a 
trifiing variation. Is north and south. The altitude 
of the mountain or hill varies, but in no considerable 
degree. At Key las the elevation docs not much 
exceed one hundred feet, and Keylos from the top 
of its pyramidal roof is not less than ninety feet. 

* jUt tliti other tcniplci botrn cut cf the rock La other pait& OtT 
India, have & weaterc. xuipect, diiubtles for the purpooe of iror- 
ohlpplng the aun, aa Siiryaj he ia railed Vivhnu, and 

CHohtia in Suiscrit j the lamc is wdd hj Colonel Vallaucej.' to be 
hJa luttte in Irish. CsjiUio ^Vilfcrd obsenres id the East lu? is 
Brolinur fh»tn ddou till eTuciuigi Siva st night, n hUeiu the iriatj 
V]}«hiLU, 
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Wo had not the means of ascertaining this desirable 
point; it is necessary to explicitly avow it, which 
I would rather acknowledge than insert a vague 
statement. 

It was impossible to get to the roof of this temple, 
from its insulated situation. From this front area, 
the retired, peaceful, and beautiful temples and 
habitations of Elora are partially beholden; the py¬ 
ramidal roofs only showing themselves. 

It is on approaching the gateway that we behold all 
the beauties of ** The Proud Key las,** but which we 
must now reluctantly quit, to pursue our researches 
to the southward, or along the right hand range of 
temples and excavations, as we stand in front and 
outside Keylas. 

OcU II. The first excavation is of no particular 
beauty or distinguished by its size or sculptural 
ornaments. The mind is not attuned to the view¬ 
ing of an inferior object after beholding the mag¬ 
nificence of Keylas. Something more splendid is 
required after the impression left by that wonderful 
excavation than this plain and, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, insignificant temple; but although of no strik¬ 
ing appearance among the “ hosi (if "wonders, it 
would in any other country be thought a fine monu¬ 
ment of antiquity. Here it loses in effect both by the 
splendour of Keylas and the adjacent temple, to the 
right. Teen Tal. We must, however, suppress our 
inclination to describe the superb embeUishmenU 
and vast dimensions of its near neighbour, and pre- 
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serve the continuation of our narrative by mention¬ 
ing in proper order of rotation the first excava¬ 
tion, called Das Avatar, or the Ten Incarnations; 
a representation of which is finely sculptured on 
the w'olls. 

The temple consists of a lower and upper story: 
the lower is unadorned both in its walls and pillars^ 
There are two recesses at each end, and both stories 
have on open front of six pillars and two pilasters. 
The area in front has formerly had a square apart¬ 
ment in its centre; but it has fallen, partly from its 
exposed situation, and from want of a trench* to 
carry off the rain water, which has done considerable 
mischief, by having brought down large masses of 
loose rock and earth from the mountain: the inte¬ 
rior however appears to have sufiered no injury. 
The artists have bestowed the greatest pains on the 
upper story: pillars support the ceiling of both 
floors. Some very finely finished mythological 
figures sculptured on the walls so arrested my at¬ 
tention, that I neglected to take the square of the 
pillars. My attendants were so desirous of pro¬ 
ceeding to Teen Tal, and which anxiety they con¬ 
veyed to me, that, exclusive of paying a tribute of 
admiration to the variety of beautiful sculpture, 

* Great pains have been taken by Uie workmen at Canarab in 
cutting drains or gutters on tbe summit oT the mountain, which 
rs much higher than the Eton mountain; where titcrc Is the least 
difficulty at Canarah m proceeding orer the luimmit, great num¬ 
bers of small steps are cut, and are now in rerr perfert condition. 
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chieflj relating to the Vauhnavas, I did nothinp^ 
more than take the size of the rooms. This neg-lect 
of mine ought to teach us a useful lesson; for I 
find in my memorandum a long hiatus, and in red 
ink, the words ** to morrow” written. On the morrow, 
I forgot it; the next morrow it had, from the fol- 
. low'ing leares closing upon it, quite passed from the 
sight, and among the variety of objects here to 
deeply interest the mind receded also from my re¬ 
collection. How necessary in all pursuits is a con¬ 
stant reflection upon these lines:— 

** He will surely &il who does dehr, 

*^And does to-^norrair what should be doM to-day." 

The length of the lower room or story of Das 
Avatar is one hundred and four feet by forty-five; 
height fourteen feet ten inches:—the upper story 
has six pillars and two pilasters; in front of these 
stand seven other rows of very large plain and 
square pillars, supporting the ceiling of the room, 
which is considerably larger than the one below. 
The upper room contains a recess fourteen feet two 
inches, by thirty-seven feet four inches.—The upper 
room, exclusive of the recess, is one hundred and 
two feet four inches deep, and ninety-six feet ten 
inches long; the height b just the same os the 
lower story. There is a wall exteriorly enclosing 
the area; the doorway has been built or filled up. 
At the left hand side is a small excavation contain¬ 
ing cisterns abundantly supplied with excellent 
water: early in the morning it was too cold for 
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drinking. This area is sadly filled up with rubbish 
and fallen fragments. 

A few yards further to the southward stands 
Teen Tal (three stories), a vast excavation, hol¬ 
lowed out. of the very bowels of the mountain; 
having three spacious floors, distinct, and standing 
over each other, ascended by regular flights of steps 
leading into the upper stories like those of a large 
mansion. Without any affectation, or the circum¬ 
locution incidental to an inexperienced and modest 
author, I frankly confess my utter inability to do 
justice to the beauty of thb extraordinary habita¬ 
tion : its great size, and the incredible labour tliat 
has been bestowed upon it, demand every attention. 

The first impression that the mind receives is so 
overwhelming, that it possesses at first no inclina¬ 
tion for examining in detaU. If Kcylas, from its 
figure, gallery, area.s, and insular situation, stands 
pre-eminent. Teen Tal, from its immensity of 
excavation, massive pillars, and rich sculptures, 
nearly rivals its neighbour in grandeur. Although 
different in design and exterior appearance to Kcy¬ 
las, it equally demands the undivided attention of 
the observer, and be he ever so taciturn or indif¬ 
ferent to works of antiquity, his feelings would be 
animated, and his admiration excited, at viewing 
these august works—works that I hesitate not in 
affirming arc equalled by nothing in Europe, and 
surpassed by nothing in Egypt. What a golden 
opportunity would this be for a learned antiquary 
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to riot in J and what n literary treat would the pen 
of a elassieal and highly talented tourist adbrd 
while delineating those wonders I How the“ Great 
Unknown'*' would banquet on these eternal monu¬ 
ments of a past age* revelling in delight amid its 
ancient walls and altars! All that 1 can contribute 
will be n correct and if possible a particular account 
of this singular 

Wc mu&t first premise tbnt it has three stories, 
and is entered by a doorway eleven feet high and 
eight feel two inches broad, left in the front wall, 
which encloses the area; this wall has been left stand¬ 
ing oa the excavation was first formed. The entrance 
leads us into a fine area, which widens as we pro¬ 
ceed a few feet. Here the entire front of the three 
floors, or stories, appears to great advantage. The 
front is open, and to each story is placed eight 
square pillars and two pilasters; those on the second 
and third stories form the outer part, or the viranda 
division; they are not ornamented in any way, with 
the exception of two in the centre range on the 
ground floor. This latter story Ib level with the 
area, and like the upper stories is open in front, 
and it has six pillars in the depth. There is a 
recess in this room, containing a large figure of 
Seesha*. The room will be seen by the dimensions 
to he considerably smaller than the stories above i 
nor have the artists bestowed the same pains on the 

• During the Jncanutiea he wis hem in the humm 
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work as on the upper ones. Here, os at KcyloB, 
are cisterns, containing an abundant supply of very 
fine water, Tliis room is one hundred and eighteen 
feet long, and forty-one feet six Inches deep: the 
height is very dlsproportioned, being only eleven 
feet eight iiiches- 

Desides tlie gigantic dgure already noticed, 
there are very large figures of Angari and 
Ad an out* ; these are in a sitting posture, and arc 
nearly tlie entire height of the room, the crowns of 
their heads touching the ceiling within four inches. 
There are other figures here al&o, but of no note. 
The recess has a room within It of nineteen feet by 
twelve, the ceiling of wdnch is two feet six inches 
higher tlian thatof the large room ; the recesa itself 
is forty-three feet five inches in depth. This room, 
which in any other place would be thought a won¬ 
der, is not, upon the whole, wel^finishcd; and the 
same remark holds good with the ground floor of 
the excavation at the entronce of the left-hand 
piazza at Key las. The upper story there, as at this 
place, is a beautiful excavation, accurately propor¬ 
tioned, the stone of a very fine polish', while the 
basement story of both appear to have been negli¬ 
gently completed, as if the artificers considered 
that their skill and labour would be seen to greater 

• Viihnu, jiod Itudni, then jouied their power, aad 

formed ten men, whose namea were generally Munis; Angjri 
liciog CbjiTTty perflonified, Admsut h * deity belonging to the 
Buflhi^ts, utd worshipped exclusi-rdiy, 1 beliere, hy the .Tunt Only- 
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advantage in the upper floors or stories than in the 
basements. Whether these singular workmen 
commenced their operations upon the upper part 
or stories; first working downwards, and getting 
tired of their light and easy task, as it proceeded 
towards its completion; or whether the basement 
of the two excavations (Keylas and this one) were 
appointed to inferior purposes, (for neither of them 
contain any altar or lingham) is a matter of in¬ 
teresting inquiry. 

Quitting this ground floor, we ascend to the 
second story by twenty-four fine stairs, on the right- 
hand side. Twelve stairs up is a recess, twenty-five 
feet by twenty feet six inches, containing a large 
figure of Cuvera*, one of the seven genii, but sub¬ 
ordinate to the gods of the Triad; he is the Indian 
Plutus; but the Brahmins affirmed to me, he 
was the maker of bread to the great Rama. This 
is the chief figure; but there are some others. A 
few stairs continued on from this room, is the noble 
viranda, or rather large room, one hundred, and 
fourteen feet in length, and in depth across eighty- 
two feet six inches; the height of the celling (which 
is likewise the floor of the third story), twelve feet 
four inches. At each end of this spacious viranda 
is a door-woy, leading to four small apartments 

• Curcra, Of Plutus. He b subordioatc to tl»o oUif r gods : ho 
b tho god of ricbo*. m Lakahmi b the goddem; they are not 
ooaDocted. Cufcni b not rery popular, aod he b irprcsentad n 
arhitnr}’, selfish, gloomy, sod defiMmed. 
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in each extremity of the rock. The wall is continued, 
so as to make room for the four small apartments, 
one on each side: thb contracts the opening of the^ 
temple with the viranda to two pillars and two 
lulasters. At the extreme end is a recess, sixteen 
feet deep, haring a gigantic figure of Lakshaman, 
(an inferior deity) half brother of Rama :—he is in 
a sitting posture, and two large figures of Bolraj 
are on each side the door^way. The wall here 
again lessens the size of the room, and interrupts 
the uniformity of the pillars; for, by leaving the 
wall standing, a portion is taken of)' to afford space 
for the small rooms, that ore, os it were, partitioned 
off. There are but six large square and ornamented 
pillars that are entirely dear of the wall. At the 
further end of the viranda is a sitting Bgure of 
Jambhu, a hero and partizan of Rama. Proceed¬ 
ing from the viranda, by a good staircase, consist- 
ing of twenty-four stairs, and situated at the opposite 
end to which we entered on the second floor, is the 
grand and spadous viranda of the upper story, 
unquestionably the finest excavation in the whole 
series, whether we consider its great dimensions, its 
varie^ of rich sculpture, massy pillars, or perfect 
preservation, and fine polish. 

At the first view on entering the upper story, the 
most intense interest cannot fail to be excited, as 
we reflect that man, with his limited powers, has 
been able to effect such glorious works, surpassing 
all possible belief: and did we not actually know 
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that SRch places exist in the retired and peaceful 
solitudes of Elora, the relation i^'ould be doubted. 
, This fine room is not so hig^h as the second floor 
by four inches; it is likewise four feet less in length: 
the depth, inclusive of the recess, is a few inches 
greater than the apartment below; but the trifling 
difference precludes the necessity of repeating the 
distinct dimensions: the recess only occupies a space 
of sixteen feet eight inches: the viranda is entered 
by a door^way. On the left of the landing-place is 
a small room, not unlike a place allotted to a sentry 
or door-keeper. Facing the entrance at the farther 
or southern end of the \’iranda is a very large 
figure of Sey Deot or more commonly Seyktidea, 
the immortal serpent, but who subsequently as¬ 
sumed the human form. Next to this hero, on his 
left side continuing by the lateral wall, we have, 
arranged, the remaining brothers of the Panch- 
Pan-Deo, or five deified brothers, our old friends 
the Pandoos. Great pains have been bestowed on 
them by the artist. They ore very correctly repre¬ 
sented in high relief, admirably finished, and the 
whole of them surmounted by a kind of canopy 
of flowing drapery, made to wove over them, and 
tastefully upheld by small figures; whether deities 
or urchins cannot be ascertained. 

To perpetuate the glories of ancient days, the 
founders of Elora could not have conveyed to 
posterity a better idea of their genius than in these 
colossal figures of 'gbds, and stupendous cxcava- 
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tions I for man bas here gone bejrond Jumsclf. 
Next in the scries is \al:6ol; then Bheetn ; next 
Arzoon % and Jost, DkuriimiJ. Opposite to these 
figures^ in niches or compartments of a similar con¬ 
struction, are sculptured 

Oadoo Aladh^t, a giant killed by Crlslma ; 

Panda, or Padma, a representation of Vishnu, and 

Sudan, or Sunda, a son of flourished 

in the Lanca war.^ 

The space that should have contained a flguro to 
correspond with the flguro opposite is occupied by 
the door-w ay» A gigantic figure of Mama Sixnxjnmjf 
adorns the room, and stands in a niclie, descended 
by two steps, exclusively appropriated to himself 
Although in a sitting posturCihe Is upwards of ei gtt 
feet high, and five feet across the breast to the 
shoulders. From his countenance being besmeared 
with red ochre and oil, he has a fierce appearance, 
although red is not the distinguishmg iiluk (mark) 
of that deity. He is a personage of first rate import¬ 
ance In Hindoo fables, and holds a rank of the 
highest order, M. Sonne rat thinks he is the same 
person os Buddah ; while Sir William Jones holds 
a very diflerent opinion, and thinks that *Diot^sot 
and Rama were the same person. The wars and 
feats of Rama at Lanca*, arc detailed, in the epic 
poem called Ranmyana, w hich Sir W. Jones says, 
‘*for unity of action, magnificence of imagery, and 

* When Kanta ipTinicd Ceylon to reeaii'cr liis oausort. Hanu- 
nijin tfir^!\Tr ji ovce, vi4%id AdiSi^Bfidgc;—it ii a curii^Ui 
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elegance! of style, far surpasses the learned and 
elaborate work of Nonnus, entitled Dionyslncfl.** 
Other authors assert that Rama is the son of Cnsfi : 
this, however, is no place (ogo into a disquisition of 
the kind. I'or my part, I dare not venture an opinion« 
much less make an assertion, but leave it to the 
more learned—for instance, to the new London 
Asiatic Society.” The subject of Ramil, or Boodh, 
and the Buddists, is so enveloped in obscurity, but 
still of such deep interest, that it is well worthy the 
attention of the learned and curious ; for it Is a rc- 
lig^ion that has spread, far and wide; of which Fo ia 
China was the chief ; and w'hich it is said is recog¬ 
nized in this country, at Stonehenge. Budha is a 
fictitious god, represented with woolly and curled 
hair, and thick lips, supposed to be an .4vatar of 
Vishnu, and ivho probably in former times was 
worshipped in more countries, and had more fol¬ 
lowers, than any sect or religion of the present day. 

So much would not have been said in a notice of 
this kind, controry to my former promise, but that 
ho is hero in company with those with whom he is 
mythologically connected. Opposite to him is placed 
his wife Sita. To the name of Rama, the Brah- 
mans gave the final an appellation very 

unusual, except at Ceylon, and on the coast of Ma- 

ciFCumstaiiDQ iLat irhcre th» wtr uidut|iliycil en IIh? rig^t-huid 
side of Grvat Keylas, Immediately oboro l-fimumvi, »toin3 ilio 
rocky bddgt tlitt jobn! (Krylu) to (hu roama callcil lii 

ihr iUt Lhuca. ^ 
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111 bur nud Coromandel. To make tlie circumstance 
still more interesting to mythologists, I should 
observe* tlmt in a temple whicli 1 have seen dedi¬ 
cated to Budha* there are large figures of both 
Vishmi and Ramil; a pretty clear proof that the 
Budlilsts did not reject the whole of tlie Avatars 
(or descents.) 

The next figure is that of Madha, who rescued 
Sita", wliich is a well finislied figure* although he is 
not a deity* or of high rank tin a iicro; he has nei¬ 
ther ornaments nor attendaiitB. lliima has several 
attendants or familiars of a small size* sculptured 
near his person, particularly Lakshnnmn. 

The whole of this astonishing excavation is elabo¬ 
rately sculptured, and the ceilings have originally 
been stuecood and painted. The other principaJ 
figures are the seven liishht who sprung inimediatety 
iromBrahma^iAirit Vhiuamiiira, 

JanuidagjUt and Btirddtt'ogQ^ They were 
very pious meUj of great austerity, and of divine 
descent; and from these BraliJUitdka^ mankind 
were born. It is concluded, by some writers, that 

* Ttu> festivnil m hauanir cf Sitn's purity oiul eicapD rtlU tnlcM 
plftce oa thia nlntii iliy of tlio ucw nmn of Chaitra^ in ^LicL W 
fiery orde^ U iotroduced. Many ore called after Sita; 

filie is a vory popular goddesi. 

f It ta a very singular cLrcumstartce* that scarcely an altar is 
raised ar a figure sralptured to Embma, "the Creator; but that 
let his djcatraylug capacity* as Mholi Doo* Siia* fear and dreud 
should Lave caused iDuumcrabic altars tu ha jaued to hun, id onler 
to propitiate hia nsger. 
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they flre the snmc iijr the seven I^fetius ,■ tlie word 
sigriiHes holy penitent^^ We should, however, were 
we to go on with the subject, he writing a history 
of the Hindoo mythology, instead of an. account of 
Elora, 

Tlieae stnen figures are all in a sitting posture, 
with a canopy over their heads^ A strong likeness 
is preserved in the countenances of each. Their faces 
are painted with oil and red ochre, though notguite 
so tastefully or delicately laid on as the cosmetics 
at homei and poor Sifa is not at sM improved by 
her rouge, notwithstanding her high dignity and 
virtuous behaviour vvbcn in the power of that ter¬ 
rible fellow King It a van. There are sever al other 
figures, well ejiccuted, and of masterly workman¬ 
ship, mostly in high relief! but the mind is so 
wrapt up in wonder at beholding this vast apart- 
mentj that it is not in a lit state to receive im¬ 
pressions derived from viewing the sculpture or de¬ 
sign of minor objects. This feeling may weU bo to¬ 
lerated, while viewing a ricii and diversified conn* 
try from the viranda of the third story of this au¬ 
gust temple; nor is that feeling at all decreased 
when observing that the ceiling or roof (if such be 
the proper designation of the incumbent mountajn) 
is uphold by forty square plain pillars, of the 

enormous girth at the centre often feet ten inches, 
placed in five ranges, having eight in each section. 
The ceiling, floor, walls, and pillars, arc exceed¬ 
ingly well cut, perfect in their proportions, and of 
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a fine polish. The height of this third story of 
Teen Tal, from the busement, gives it an air of 
fearful grandeur not to be met with even in KeyluSj. 
ivhile viewing the country from the upper story» 
It has a profii^iori of lights and the tine staircases 
to both floors aflbrd nn easy ascent; so that it may 
be compared to a large house, only that the mate¬ 
rials out of which it is formed, are & ditle mo/-e 
dw^nhic than brick and mortar- 

If we allow for the space occupied by floors of 
the tivo upper stories, the height of eacli story, and 
the forty-eight stairs, the height of this upper story 
cannot be much less than sixty feet from tho area. 
I omitted to take the altitude, which might easily 
have been done by the plummet, but which I in¬ 
considerately postponed—another instance of the 
result of deferring a task till to-morrow^ Reader 
is not this entire temple wonderful ? or does it yield 
the palm to many places mentioned by Denon or 
Belzoni ? 

Still proceeding to the southward, the next ex¬ 
cavation has two stories ; it is large, and, like the 
last, in tine preservation. It has had lower apart¬ 
ments, but these are now flUed up; the stairease 
is likewise choked up, and the entrance is by the 
wall of the viranda, where tlie accumulated frag¬ 
ments afford a stepping-place. 

It is sincerely to be hoped, now that Elora and 
large tracts of the adjacent country have fallen into 
our possession, by the late treaty (signed subse- 
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qnent to the Mahratta confederacy)i that some 
little attention will be bestowed on these truly 
wonderful monuments of antiquit}^ What serTice 
in the preservation of these temples would the 
employment of a body of thirty-five pioneers effect, 
in cutting a few water-drains on the summit of the 
mountain, or in altering its course where it is found 
iujurious to the roofs, and in other matters neces¬ 
sary in preserving from decay these unrivalled ex¬ 
cavations j We have pioneers not many miles 
distant, who, during part of their time, have little 
or no employment of a very urgent public nature. 
We have skilful officers attached to them, aud emi¬ 
nent young engineer officers, who would rejoice in 
being so employed, and their services would be in¬ 
valuable* One wcck*s labour in some places would 
preserve o cove for two centuries longer I Time 
has made but little impression on many of them* 

A powerful, scientific, and generous nation, like 
the English, ought not to allow any injury to 
happen to these mighty works, winch can, by a 
very little trouble, and by incurring no expense, 
be prevented. If we do, we ore barbarians, even 
worse than the Mussulmans ^ for wc add canting 
professions nnd heartless lamentation to our regret. 
AfFecting to venerate antic^uities, and the pionu- 
ments of a passed age and mighty people, it is our 
duty to cndeavoiir to maintain, as far as we can, 
their origitml beauty and design; for while we 
esteem and admire thcAC venerable and singular 
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workS;^ it becomcij us Imperatively to presorve 
them. 

The MahoDiedans and Portuguese are charged 
with having, from religious fanaticism^ done their 
best to destroy these temples by powder. If we 
silently allow local causes to injure them, which 
may in a great measure be easily prevented, we 
ore not a jot better than these barbarians, who had 
the candour openly to avow their intentions. When 
in possession of Holkar, the Mahratta prince (as 
was the co^e duriog my visit), the thing was im¬ 
practicable, Now it is not i and I humbly implore 
the chief civil and military authoflties, who may be 
stationed not far distant, to look to it. How much 
science and posterity will be indebted to them it 
is needless to urge. If they properly attend to 
these few bints, they will deserve well of their 
country. 

This excavation. Do Tai (or two stories), is one 
of no particular beauty. It consists simply of two 
stories: the upper floor containing a recess, 33 feet 
by 10 feet 8 inches; the lower story, 102 feet 2 
inches; and the breadth of the vimnda within the 
pillars, a feet 6 inches. The area is ICH feet 6 
inches long; the depth of which is 25 feet 6 inches. 
Sixteen steps lead to the upper story, which U 7 
inches longer than the virarida below, being 103 
feet 1 inch, ft is 4*1 feet 4 iuches deep from the 
virauda to the recess t tlie height of the apartment 
is 5 feet 6 inches. In the height of this excavation 
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with the one we ha¥B just quitted, it loses greatly 
in appearance ; ajid there are but a few sculptured 
figures here, 

Kouia Chandra reigns paramount, with his two 
brothers, Bhuriajee and Chuttugliiin, Of these 
two heroes 1 could gain no satisfactory elucidation. 
Although the temple was named after them, no 
mention is made of them in tho Ramiiyaua, or 
among the Ramanauj (sectaries of Rama)^ 

There ore but few other figures here, and none 
of nny uote^ The stairs are impassable, and very 
dilapidated \ and what has been a lower or base¬ 
ment story Is nearly choked up. You enter by 
stepping over a small outer wall of the viranda. 
Tho upper stories are, however, in good order. 
Rama's brothers, to whom the place Is dedicntetl, 
gire the name, but the common appellation ap¬ 
pears to lie Do Tal, or two stories. The execution 
and design of the recess in the temple are of an 
inferior order to those in the neighbouriag Fane : 
this may perhaps be accounted for by tho temple 
being dedicated to a deity of higher rank, or in¬ 
tended for more solemn purposes of religion. But 
whatever condusiou we may come to in sj^eculating 
on the infenority of ooe or two temples, or the 
skill and beauty displayed in the majority, we must 
alfow, that more lasting or noble structures could 
not have been designed, to gratify cither personal 
ambition, Brahmanical pride, or religious enthu' 
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siasm, than these durable and unfading monuments. 
Palaces will decay* bridges will fall* and the noblest 
structures must give way to the corroding tooth of 
time; whilst the cavern^d temples'of Elora shaU 
rear their indestructible and hoary heads in stem 
loneliness, the glory of past agea* and the ad¬ 
miration of ages yet to come. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

Arched TctupTe of Viftrncnrfna--^onrerralJoii iriiL an aged 
BraJitu^—Opinion cm Sri BliagrUcir tha Supramc—OiHnium 
fif Ca^tmcl FitJEcliirpnce, ^Irs. Gnitinm, and CtJonel CalL 

have but tvro more temples in tliia range: 
one of a totally different aspect nnd design from 
any we have hitlierto seen. It is not the less iti- 
teresl'ing on that account ; for it is a perfect nnd 
beautiful excavation, and deserving of the minutest 
inspection: a labour with which the traveller will 
be highly gratified. It is a singular and unique 
piece of incredible labour, and is enough of ilseif 
to stamp the glory of any country. Human in¬ 
dustry and skill are here seen in unequalled per¬ 
fection, This astonishing ca\-ity is hewn out of 
the solid rock, penetrating 1 SO feet into it *; cx- 
liibiting a deep, spacious temple, having on arched 
or clreular roof, a series of octangular pillars reach¬ 
ing down the whole length of the temple to the 
farther or eastern end, where stands an immense 
insulated hemispherical mass of rock, as an altar. 
In front of it are figures, as seen in the accom¬ 
panying plate, which gives a correct view of the 
interior of the temple. 


* Ittcludlog the nutcr rir aita. 
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1 have seen two other temples of a similar form 
to this one: the great temple at Karlin and that of 
Canarab, or Kenarce, on the island of Salsette. 
The present is a little inferior in dimensions to 
either of these e^tcavationSp but exactly similar in 
the ground-plan and general design* It 1ms tlie 
arched roofj altar at the end, ranges of pillars (8 
feet 1 inch and a half in girth), with a passage or 
small aisle (7 feet 9 inches broad) inside of tbenu 

Karli and Canarah nre evidently the production 
of the followers of Budha; and I believe that no 
doubt b entertained on that head, or that these 
two vaulted caves arc of more recent date than the 
other. Their whole history, however, is involved 
in such a labyrinth of mystery from beginning to 
end, that there is not the most remote chance, by 
the deepest research, of arriving at any satisfactory 
data. 

The first view at entering the Carpcntcr^s hovel* 
presents a handsome vaulted chapel, elegantly 
' finished, and well lighted from w^lthout: but as 
this general kind of description is rather too super¬ 
ficial for the importance of the temple, we will 
pursue our usual methodical course, aud not do 
things by halves. 

It has been, throughout, my most fervent desire 

* 19 El hord. I-wsis tlii; Jirtist ctf the gedii 

■I—a kind of Vulcan, pJitrt>t»Lfled hj' tlie f^LndooR. Of thi '4 tlin 
reader will bcltera hU fhnre, no tiuuht—|iariL’ulail^ wlien hn 
htKLTS thut ViKicarnia begat u iiionkcy. 
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to be as esplaiiatory as possible, falling eTen into 
proliTcity and tedious ness in niy iiarrative^ Had I, 
however, said on each subject, and on others bear* 
ing or connected therewith, all that I have attained 
from extensive oriental studies, personal observation 
in various parts of India, and local inquiries, half a 
dozen quartos would not sufilice* “Heaven fore- 
fend I” exclaims the critic-—" Amen/* say L I 
have strove, however, to omit nothing that might 
be interesting; nor have 1 set down aught tliat is 
wrong or very irrelative to my labours, 

The area in front is feet b inches square, and 
so close to the pathway, that shrubs are growing 
upon the very verge of it- There ia a basement 
door, or viranda, outside, and on three sides, 14 f^t 
broad, having 12 pillars and 2 pilasters. The height 
of this viranda, or gallery, is 10 feet 4 inches: it 
communicates with the door at the entrance of the 
temple. This door h S feet 4 inches in height, and 
4 feet in breadth. Over this entrance is a kind of 
vestibule, or gallery, 14 feet square, the outer face 
of which is richly and fancifully sculptured; and 
it ia bounded at each end by tlio naked wall of the 
mountain, having in front a small wall, S feet high. 
From this singular gallery the view into the temple 
IS very fine and complete. The ascent to the ga!« 
lery is by a few steps from the lower Timndm. ft 
is impossible to determine to what use this gallery 
was applied : its commanding a vie w of tbc interior 
of the temple, and exteriorly of the area, leaves 
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little doubts hoTTever, of its being used, during 
former times of Tvorsbip, for the votariea i^ lm were 
not permitted access to the sanctuary itself: a 
custom still prevalent at high festivals* As far as 
the accommodation of casual visitors is concerned, 
its situation and appearance incline one to think 
it has been a kind of oreliestra, or musiogallery, to 
greet the company on their arrival. The large 
cylindrical drums^ pipes, and bells now in use are 
usually placed outside the temples, at stated pe¬ 
riods, to summon the people to worship, and they 
are also played on afterwards, during the time of 
prayers, or prostrations to the idol. To this pur^ 
pose it is not unre^isonable to suppose the gallery 
was applied. Be that as it may, it is n light, ele¬ 
gant apartment, very minutely and richly carved. 
At the time of my visiting this temple, the gal¬ 
lery was occupied by an aged Brahman, with two 
attendants, w!io had arrived from a remote part of 
Indio to perform ptga (w’orship). He was a fine 
hale old man, the very type of contentment, health, 
and vigour; of " a fine frosty old age," knowing 
nothing of the world, and caring as little about it. 
Absorbed in the perusal of some Furatjas (Scrip¬ 
tures), and probably contemplating the fallen glo¬ 
ries of the immortal Pandoos, he heeded not my 
entrance; and when he did, it was only, os he ex¬ 
pressed it, to move a little farther out of my way* 
The abstraction of Brahmans—tlieir indifference to 
strangers—their mild and retired habits, were all 
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claims not to become intrusive oa liU retirement; 
but, from his appearance, age, manners, and the 
respect paid liim by his ottendantSj I was deairoUB 
ofe?iCitinghis attention at firsthand hiy aequaintance 
afterwards^ Finding I had taken sketches of some 
of the gods, and was acquainted with their history, 
he became communicative and ngrecahle- With a 
benign took and graceful manner he answered 
many questions. 

No one knows better tlian the vegetahie^ating, 
liigh-caste Brahman, who, bred up in peaceful se¬ 
clusion in his own native village, unacquainted 
with excesses or vices, Imly fay inheritance, and 
studious by birth, bow to interest and captivato 
a stranger^ 1 allude to those unused tn Mussul¬ 
man cities, or those that arc not contaminated by 
their intercourse wdth polished European nations, 
who have done their best to demoraliae a primitive, 
virtuous, and happy race of men. 

Tlie name of this temple, or vaulted chapel, is 
Visvacarma, the architect who e^tcavated the whole 
of these works, under the patronage of Vishnu and 
the Pondoos- jVs Visvacarma, the artificer of the 
gods, was a workman of great renown in former 
days, and of which hi a laboura at Klora arc no 
insigni^cimt specimen, o few' lines, in elucidation of 
his history, will not be a very censurable digres- 
sion, Visvacarma, or Biskunna, ia the arddtect 
of Roma (another no mo for \ishiiu); and, as this 
deity favoured the cause of the Pandoos, he w'os 
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selected^ not as the projector^ but as tbe workman. 
He is the inspector of all manual labours and me- 
ehanleal arts. 

Of this chapeb excavated by Msvacarma, and 
whose image is supposed to be tliat in the front of 
the altar^ a plate is furnished. By the aid of CoH'' 
grove's £ne lincsj and the subjoined dimension s» 
the reader wLU have some idea of this beautiful 
chapel 

" Haw rCTcrcftd ia tlic faci? af tLi» tail pite, 

WlicMc iincicnt pill94? rear tfccir nsciy iicadfl; 

To tear aloft its arch'd uid ponderous rwif, 

By its ewn weight made ^tedihat Jind immacablc: 

Looliag traaquiUity, it sttilces aa awn 
AikI terror ta my aching Bight," 

Length to the wall Id the rear of the altar, 
eighty feet: from the floor to the centre of the 
arch, thiTtj-JivG feet six inches: breadth Jroui each 
boundary-wall, forty-four feet. Visvacarma is said 
to have built the celebrated and far-famed temple 
of Dwarka in Goojroat (Gazerat) at the instigation 
of the god Crishna^. This figure, in front of the 
great altar, has a kind of canopy spread over him, 
with his hands raised a httlc, the palms and fingers 
being closed up, as if in the act of meditation or 

* Thla tctnplc wv much frequented hy jiiJgrJma jroio the most 
dlalimt parta of Judiaj. as I hare (in 1812 ) wiincssed. They are 
hurnt cn the arin with an imn-plate, rcnUining myEticaf wenU, 
about two inrhe^ in diameter. 
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prayer. He is aupportcd on Jus right and left by 
two figures of Bheeuia and Kangat and, by way of 
emiueiicOj Sri Jlajiga (another name for Siva or 
Mhah Deo), These figures are not w'oll finished. 
Some of the Drahnmns said that Visvaearma was 
the representative of the Almighty^ or God. As it 
Is the only representation of Ilmj vritbont symbols 
or mythological designation, I was partienlarly de* 
slrons to elieit the idea of those natiYcs. about me. 
They said that He was the inaTcer of BraJmm-^he 
great God* the first cause* invisible in appearance* 
and mconceivahle in power. He was Sri B/tagvim ? 
he was Narrayn* 6>i Narmj^tit " of Him whose glory 
is so great there is no image*.” Tho idea of the 
Trimurti was rejected in this place; and Ho was 
the origin of matter^the ali-porvadtng, all-seeing 
God, Brafme: in fact* he ivas all in all. 

Those of whom I w'as inquiring wore evidently 
inclined to wander into the boundlees region of 
their own absurd and impenetrable superstition of 
Avatars or incarnations* by way of explaining Hh 
attributes and power; for without the aid of difiuso 
fable* or elaborate allegory*, a Hindoo cannot give 
utterance to any question relating to their deities. 
In this instance* however* ( had a reference very 
near, by way of comparison, in Ranga, one of their 
most powerful and venerated deities, whose image 
was close ut hand. When 1 asked them which was 
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the greatest deity^ they, ooe and all, exclaimed, 

Maha Deo is but an. agent, or a part of the 
Deity j” in other words, a small god, who did the 
biddings of the gr^at liraJime in his destroying 
capacity. This de^nition was good as far as it 
went; for it w'os the opinion of the Bruhmamr, 
FakeerSj and jVncliorets who happened to be ac¬ 
companying me at the time, 1 was generally 
attended hy a doifen or a score of difierent orders 
of the HeUgictJ^. 

The suiull hgurcs represented over the enta¬ 
blature of the pillars were the favourite servants 
of Visvacanna, whom he thus honoured by giving 
them a station from which they might view the 
place they themselves had assisted in forming. 
1 was very much inclined to be saerilegious here, 
hy purloining one of those pretty little sitting 
hgures, which arc, as pious servants ouglit to be, 
in the act of prayer, imitating the good esamplc 
of their glorious master, tlic immortal architect 
Visvacarma* Two strong ohjecdons existed to my 
possessing one of these figures: first, the Brah¬ 
mans Would not allow of my taking aw'ay one; 
and, if they liad, tliere would have been miic/i 
difiBculty in separating it from the parent rock. 
Hod T succeeded, my pri;5e w ould have been surely 
as valuable and as curious as some of the nnintel- 
ligiUe fragments brought over from Italy, which 
often puzzle the wisest to know, not only what they 
are, but what they were ever intended to represent; 
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nor 'would I ha'vo exchanged one of VUi'^acai'tna *3 
servants, perfect and neatly finished os they are, 
for some of the shapeless and unmeaning fragments 
that zn a few places adorn the lower statuary room 
of the British Museum* 

From the sides of the roof project small beams 
of rock, or rafters, arched, and extending over the 
whole of the orbicular roof* They are about seven 
inches thick; and the entire breadth is ribbed in 
this way, In the great temple at Karli these rafters 
are of v/ood-^there for what purpose mtended it 
is useless even to conjecture: they are too slender 
to afford any Etrength to the incumbent rock, al¬ 
though it gives an appearance of solidity. Where 
so much pains has been bestoAved to make all 
ports of the excavations perfect, beautiful, and 
correspondent in their parts, it is not Idly pre* 
suming to say that in this excavation, so diHerent 
in form from the rest in design, the artist, in his 
fancy, conceived these rafters would be a novel ad¬ 
dition, and give it a similar appearance to other 
arched roofs eonstnieted of more friable materials* 
However, as the subject of arches and the pointed 
style of arehiteeture is a secondary consideration, 
neither within my reach nor inclination, the dis¬ 
cussion must be left to more competent judges. 

It has been asserted that this arched-roof temple, 
with its immense altar and the figure of Visvacar- 
ma, w'as dedicated to Budha, and Is of more recent 
date than the other excavations in the same range. 
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I Cflti perceive no sotisfRctory grounds for either 
assertion. However applicable such an ideo may 
he, as far as Budha Is concerned, at the tempka at 
Karli and at Cana rah, it does not hold valid at this 
chapel, which, though like those two teniplea in the 
jyeneral design, contains figures well known pre¬ 
vious to the era of Budha, appertain also to other 
Avatars thon Budha i and in the temples at Elc- 
phantn, Budha is easily ascertaiued by the em¬ 
blems about him; and indeed, he U seen with 
a fiame of fire issuing from the top of his 
head*. The lotos is generally found near him; 
sometimes he is sitting on it* He has always 
thick lips and curly hair, and often sitting cross- 
legged, in the act of prayer. It does not follow, 
though it may at first sight appear feasible enough, 
that because Budha presides aa the permanent 
deity at Canarah and Karli, which are temples of 
similar design to this in almost every thing, that he 
should be supreme here, the figures being widely 
different in appearance, or that the temple should 
be dedicated to his particular servicD; for if this is 
the inference, on account of the respective designs 
of the temple, what bGcomes of the argument when 
we find Budha in his original appearance, with his 
attributes, symbols, &c* in the temples of 

• At the temple of Aitibouicc he b similarly neprCMatni. 
There the roMf b aud tlicrt no circul»r stone-tltar. The 
ears nre elougaied and pierced. In miwt irneges of Bwilia,/OTe 
la one of hin attributeBji aa repre^i'ntlhi^ the avn. 
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Elephnnta and Amboulccj wlitei'e, likewise, deities 
of the Brahmanical creed are sculptured close to 
him ? I hoTc no liesltntiou in according with the 
generally received opinioiit that Bhudism flou¬ 
rished long after the persecutions caused by the 
introduction of the Brahmauical doctrines on the 
whole of Western India; and that, in consequence, 
its influence and power were greatly shaken in the 
interior of Hindoos tan. Ceylon, nil the sen-coast 
north, including Guzeraf, still maintained the doc¬ 
trines and reformation introduced by Bhudu, who. 
Sir William Jones thinks, " revisedi the dogmas of 
the Vedas/* much to the dissatisfaction of the 
Brahmans. Hence the persecution that followed. 

Bhudism would be the mildest religion of the 
two, if sacrifices were abolished, and other modifi¬ 
cations made in their sanguinary code. It is ne¬ 
cessary however to prove, that Bhud or Bud ha is 
the last, or ninth Avatar. 

At the present day it is, perhaps, doubtful if the 
followers of Bhud are not almost as numerous as 
Christians. It is the national faith of China, part 
of Hindoostan, Thibet, Ceylon* Cochin China* Ja¬ 
pan, and in parts of Siam. This is a subject, how¬ 
ever* upon which much has been said by very able 
writers, both Englishmen and foreigners; but I 
could not well, while in a temple said to be dcdl* 
cated to him, pass over it in perfect silence. To 
go farther into the subject would be unnecessarily 
swelling my pages. The wisest Have arrived at no 
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positive conclusion as to the origin, ttntlqiiitjp and 
histoiy of Bhudism ■ how then can I ? A good ac^ 
count of Bhudism by one who has resided in India, 
having a p&tfcct acquaintance with the ancient lan¬ 
guages, possessing local knowledge gained at the 
place where Bhudism still nourishes, w'ould be a 
great desideratum in literature. 

1 w'ould not have entered on the question at this 
length, but to express my disinclination to hear 
assertions made, or doubts started, without some 
cogent reason being advanced for so doing,especially 
where there is really " not a hinge to hang n doubt 
on ” Nor is this the only objection I have to the spe¬ 
culations or assumptions of your flying travellers, 
who, ofi in a reference to one I have now in my eye, 
ore most profoundly ignorant of every thing relating 
to Hindoo literature and history. 

Ttvo works have been written of Utc years pro¬ 
fessedly on the antiquities of India; and although 
both the authors were positively within one hundred 
and fifty miles of Eiora, with every facility at their 
command, neither of them proceeded thitlier, not- 
withstauding Indian antiquities and researehes o<i> 
cupicd their time at the very moment. For myself 
I have only to say, that T went the journey for the 
express purpose, unsupported, unpatronized, un¬ 
aided, a dreary distance of nearly three hundred 
miles, at a considerable expense, and remained at 
Elora fourteen days. Being then but young in the 
service, and in rank only an ensign, the undertaking 
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was attended with obstacles, and was, beaidea, ror 
ther of an expensive description. While at Eloro 
I spared no pains or Inquiries to accomplish the 
object of my^ journey, and kept in constant mind 
the admonition of Lord Balinghroke : ‘‘ We see a 
little, presume a ^ood deal, and so jump to the 
conclusion.** 

We will now, however, draw to a conclusion of 
our account of VisvacaTma, os nothing more detains 
us; and whether the founders were Erahuians or 
Blindhists, tiicy equally deserve our praise for this 
admirable exeavation. If it is singular in figuro, it 
yields nothing in beauty or Huishing to proud Key^ 
las itself, w'hose majestic elevation and insulated 
position alone give it the palm of pre-eminence. 

In speaking of Key las, and the temples that ad¬ 
join it on each side, 1 have not particulariifed the 
vast variety of minor ornaments, carvings, devices, 
and representations, that in boundless profusion 
decorate the statues, walls, pillars, and ceilings; 
nor the attitudes of tho smoiler figures, the multi¬ 
plicity of drapery work, or the different weapons, 
instruments, and emblems, that are scattered about 
either In the compartments or near them. No one 
but a man combining the talents of an architect, 
professed draBsmmi, and statuary, could do them 
justice, with almost half a dozen plans and views of 
each, to convey a faithful description of these won¬ 
ders : in short, to appreciate their merit and beauty 
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with true feelings of satisfaction and delight, we 
must see them; but as that is impossible to my 
countrymen, at homo, or to Europeans in general, a 
faithful narrative from personal observation, en¬ 
riched, as far as a man's abilities will allow liun to 
go, is certainly of ^me consideration. 

So books have been published about Ro¬ 

man and Grecian antiquities* In all ages, in all 
styles, and in all languages, that the author of 
this work will not meet with much reprohension 
in publishing his solitary account of the temples 
of El ora ; for such it certainly Is, no book having 
ever been written professedly and distinctly on the 
subject. That It has been briefly mentioned by 
travellers will be seen hereafter, 1 have never 
w'Titten much, nor need 1 tell the reader 1 do not 
write w'ell; hut still I conceive there is some in¬ 
trinsic worth in this account of Elora, if intrinsic 
worth be allowed to that which possesses accu¬ 
racy and xindevJating fldehty; and that h some 
satisfaction to a soldier, should other merits be de¬ 
nied him. 

Onr detention hero will not he long; for the next, 
and end most, excavation of the range, is easily de¬ 
spatched. I had no opportunity of either inspecting 
it with any accuracy, or taking its dimensions; it 
was inhabited by a small colony, and, to Judge by 
clothes hanging out to dry, not destitute of females 
artd children. I'be respectable Brahman, whom I 
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had met with in tlm halcoiiy of Visvaciimm's tem¬ 
ple (where lie had taken up his residence), informed 
me it was frequented by persons diseased and im¬ 
pure, who came to solicit henehts of The 

men whom 1 sow about were of that »ect or doss 
(Salvos), »a might be seen by their tiiukf or sacer¬ 
dotal mark on the forehead and shoulders. X like¬ 
wise observed two or three lepera, and one or two 
aBlicted with cutaneous disorders, and, as usual, 1 
was pestered for medicine and advice. The former 
wa& of very little use without the latter. JVIy reply 
generally was, if Maha Deo could not cure them, 
how was it possible I could ? ThU evasion was in- 
efiectuaJ, os they replied he(Mdlia Deo) would not, 
on account of their si ns and negligences- Thy 
great majority of this sect of Fakeers know iJttlc 
or nothing of their own gods; yet, from custom and 
ignorance, they put implicit faith In tliem. Already 
has Budha given way to Brahma; and the latter 
has also been shaken by the violent schLsm Intro¬ 
duced hy the celebrated reformer Nanick, princi¬ 
pally in the Panjeab country (five waters), where 
ho successfully proclaimed the unity of the god¬ 
head, admitted proselytes, abolished sacrifices, ic. 
These people ure now generally called Sikhs, which 
1 believe signifies diaclples, and are firmly esta¬ 
blished. We may, therefore, hope, by mild and 
proper measures, good luanagoment, cstablUhnienl 
of large colleges, difl’ubioii of general science, and 
instructing the children of the rich, to see some re- 
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formation take p]ao& in tho sanguinary rites of the 
Himloos, 

The Brahman whom I have just mentioned re¬ 
quested me not to enter this cave further than the 
entrance; and, as I wished to have some conversa¬ 
tion, I complied with his request* By the respect 
paid to him, Lis dress, and manners, he was un^ 
dnubtedly a man of some consequence; he had 
come for religious purposes to Elora. 1 had much 
talk with him; but a conversation between a Brah'> 
man and an officer Is an every day occurrence In 
India, and would not be interesting to the English 
reader. He had read a good deal about his own 
tenets and belief; he was metaphysical, and pos¬ 
sessed a good portion of subtlety; like all Brahmans, 
a great stickler for his own absurd dogmas. As a 
descendant of Brahma, probably he was right in 
upholding his own divine origin, which Brahmans 
always will do as long as the subservient castes of 
Hindoos firmly believe in, and submit to, their 
ascendancy. 

As to the temples, he was not certain whether 
they were all the work of the Pandoos; but it was 
his firm belief that they assisted in Viavacarma's 
labours, and that Vishnu favoured them with his 
mighty power. '* It w'oa impossible,” he observed, 

that men could make any thing of the kind 
these were literally bis words: lie further added, 
that he had heard there were Bimilar w orks to these 
in Misr (Egypt). J replied, more for the purpose 
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of conttovor&y than infortnotioTi* that they (the 
Egyptians and Hindoos) were one and the same 
people. This he utterly rejected, and that, too, 
with much dLspIensure, on account of the Eg'yptians 
eating meat: he further observed, that before the 
coming of Scandor, or Secunder (Alexander), all 
the country was Bharatn, and the people Hindivcc, 
from the BrahmJl putri (Burampooter) river, to the 
Nil-ab (blue water); the Sind, or Indus* river, 
which was all a Brahmanicalt government ond 
country* That invasion, and the disaaters attend¬ 
ing it, were followed by the murdcroua incursions 
and subjugation of Bharata by the iloosUnis (Ma¬ 
homed ans\ who ravaged and destroyed every thing, 

• UcncCj pTolnljJyi liic 'wortl IjmI ur I ndus. Ia<lrat snil 1 (idnMC 
are iiDpcrtaiit ijerionpi^ Lti itie HinJoo milholqg}', Hin- 
dooetan Is a o&miption; tida is a Ptraijm TonJ, » 

country. Hind mH Sitid aw mid to be twn of the son# of flam, 
son of Noah (Nw) j the latter is Satyarmta of the Hindoo rhro- 
nqlngy. It irill, perhaps, be said, th^it Chandra, the moM fa wwi/e 
deity likoiriBa), ia ubjijhI lada, and that Scanda is another nojoe 
of Karticyea, Thia i* admitted j it in noTise shidici tU 
prvoodiDg rerparks about Indus, or the nanM of Alesapdcf. 

^ I belitre no Hindoo, under heary penalties, is permitted to 
ms the IndttST a forfeiture nf cMte fnlW#, and maoy heary 
jieimBcea, era ho raeorers his rank in society* II wealthy, he ts 
Ki-erely fined- Semo former ROiboMadora, who ptocecdid on 
jHilitIcal muidona to Persia irom iho Pooua court, were, on their 
return, ootwidistondiiig their rank and the public duties they 
had gone o®, fined In torg* sums, and hail to make doaatiotit and 
presents, besides ucdergmng actrcral peoaowa, befort their twsto 
would rtccire thcoi back- 
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In after years the Portugaczc came, said he, a 
wretched people, whom alt nations hate, devastating 
the sea-coasts, oppressing the Hindoos worse than 
the Mussulmans ever did j even taxing their secta- 
rial mark, and the sacerdotal thread (or zennar); 
impaling them in their inquisitions, forcing them to 
become Christians, and in their temples painting 
their European angels and devils above and directiy 
upon their chief idols So beautifully is this per¬ 
secution expressed by one of the best of our modem 
poets, Mr. Campbell, that 1 offer no apology for 
Its insertion. 

** Raged o'cf ycrar plunder'd shrines and altars We, 

With blazing torch &nd gory scytoeUr j 
Stimn'd with the cries of dcatli each gentle gale. 

And bathed in blood the Teriium of the vole } 

Yet could no pangs the iinmortaJ i[»Kt t&me. 

Where BTubma's tbildxcn perish'd for his naine/' 

Now, to conclude, observed the Brahman, the En¬ 
glish priests are endeavouring to convert the lEn- 
doos. Of these, however, he spoke well i he had 

* I am borne out in the asuertiops of my friend tho Bralinum, 
by what I have cnjaclf known, and even vUnc^ed at the Portn- 
gueic City of old Goa, which I bate repeatedly visited, and par¬ 
tially resided iiL At on excavatod subterranean Hindoo temple 
oft Salsetto, which I believe I bad the mefit of diBcoi'enng, an old 
Portogueze church, built in the year 16 M,with tlie inituda BSI A, 
atonds directly on the roof uf the poor Hindoos' humble tttniple^ 
and over the sculptured idols, very' well pninted, wi're seteral 
Portugueze angels and sainU; with a place of cortfinement for le- 
fractory Brabmaas, the iron rails of which in |iart reiaaiucd- 
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heard they wrere good men, quiet men 
or rather placid and humble, and that they were nil 
pious and often learned. Thb digression Is in sub- 
stance, nearly verbatim, the chief part of our con- 
versaiion^ Aa J hare endeavoured to give it as con¬ 
cisely as possible, Its insertion may not he super¬ 
fluous in the opinion of the general reader, though 
I am appreliensive it will not suit the taste of tho 
antiquary or critic. Should suclii be the case, my 
brevity in thu9 CO'U den sing three hours^ conversation 
ought to plead my pardon. 

1 had purposely sent away, on a frivolous pre¬ 
tence, my own Brahman, that his presence might not 
influence my new friend’s ideas and reasonings, or 
hamper our conversation with his remarks. The 
Brahman afforded me but a brief account of this 
esicavation, which is named the Dehr Warra, or 
Hallalcore’a quarter, literally elgnlfying the resi¬ 
dence of sweepers, who perform daily the basest 
offices about the bouses of the great, where one 
or two arc usually kept as domestic servants in 
English families. Here, 1 imagine, the meaning is 
not quite so debased os in the native markets or 
ba:Ears, where the quarter occupied by the liquor- 
sellers, venders of opium, the dancing girli, courte¬ 
zans, Ac. is called the HaUalcore-ki-Juggcr, and is 
the residence of those termed Matd, Pariah (Pur- 
warree), Dehr, Hallalcoro, Bungay, and Frosts; all 
of low caste, defiled from their birth, impure from 
their profession, and cxeluded by tlieir sect from all 
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commimion with cTen Hindoos of a low oaste-^ This 
Brahman would not even go near tho containmated 
spoL 

I proceeded to the entrance of the principa] ex- 
cavation* which possess ob some bcautyj and contains 
a figure standing at the end of a passage* which is 
formed by two high benches of solid stone^ that ap 
pear to run parallel the wliole length of tlie apart¬ 
ment On these benches many persons were then 
sitting. There were some smaller apartments con-> 
nected therewith* but they being tenanted, I mode 
no effort to enter tliem ; nor did these smaller caves 
appear deserving of much notice, at least not after 
the splendid w^orks which we hove seen, altliough 
in another place they would be thought objects of 
some curiosity, particularly the large cave. But 
how' can we estimate these minor efforts after the 
glories of Key los. Teen Tal, and V'^isvacarma^s tem* 
plei Assuming this, how then shall we be able to 
afford a just share of praise in exploring and con¬ 
templating the temples in the northern range {be> 
yondKeylas), which are yet to be visited j and which 
greatly surpass in the taste of their minute orna¬ 
ments; in the accuracy and delicacy of the chiseling; 
in the tasteful beauty of the scroll-work; in drapery 
variously and richly carved in light and pretty de^ 
vices; and in their wondrous magnitude and in bold¬ 
ness of design,—excelling all hut Key las in the exqui- 
site, masterly* and divcrsiQcd style in which they 
arc finished. 
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True* the southern ^Hea rivets our attention 
while inspecting their solidity, immensity, and per¬ 
fect execution; but those that we are now about 
visitingj for their elegant, neat, beoutiful, and airy 
forms (yielding nothing in mossivenesa and si^e), 
excite more intensely our earnest admiration and 
wonder: in fact, all is wonder here* Scooped and 
scraped out of the parent rock, to which they, in 
all their original grandeur, still! adhere* and are am 
integral part of; their walls, roofs, and floors being 
coeval with the creation; here they still stand in 
all the pride and majesty in which they first started, 
seeming os if 

The womb of ttxth. 

Sliruak wLtDce inch migbtj quarrici thence had birth**' 

Should it be said that my enthusiasm has biassed 
my judgment, and that I am not warranted in these 
worm encomiums* I will, before we proceed further 
in our survey, give the authority of others; pre¬ 
mising, that I believe there is only one distinct ac¬ 
count of Elora ever published, which occupies forty 
pages of the Asiatic Researches, a miscellaacoufl 
quarto work published by a society of gentlemen of 
Calcutta* 

This highly respectable society consists chiefly of 
gentlemen of literary taste, and who are well dis* 
posed towards science, and several of them are ex¬ 
cellent oriental scholars; but they have all public 
functions and duties to perform, which abstract 
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their BttentioFt ffreatly* Iq short, there are no idle 
personir in fndta to go over the country for the 
purpose of writing tours, or investigating the anti¬ 
quities, history, Ac. of that very interesting country. 
Long and wearisome journeys, relaxing ^th mind 
and body, are a great obstacle to literary pursuits. 
Those persons who have the inclination, and pos¬ 
sess the requisite abilities, have arduous public ser* 
vices to perform. It is inconceivable what trouble 
and fatigue attend a journey of only fifty miles in 
India; and from the insalubrity of the climate it is 
not always unattended with danger. We have 
no professors of arts or sciences in India to 
exert themselves, as in Europe, in the field of lite¬ 
rature; nor have w e youag collegians, whose lite¬ 
rary attainments and idle lime afford them so many 
eligible opportunities of proaecuting their labours. 
Oftentimes, in England, gentleuiou of education 
and fortune devote their time in gratifying the 
taste of their countrymen, by writing interesting 
travels, Ae, This may proceed from a wish oa their 
part to change the scene of residence, or fiU up idle 
hours by study and research. Neither of these 

* Those irho hire dinlitigiiiihod thcMoseli'ea liy either essav^ « 
works on India haTiei, td my certam knowledge, done it fit the 
of their comfort and (juict. My JHend the late Colonel 
CoUb Mackenzie (nureyor-general) was a victim to sdeacc. 
That excellent zu&n bail (of mine) sererai large ivliiahle drawings, 
somedanc by myself, nnd Mine gii en to me, I find, hv' the |Miper 5 , 
his exijirutceB have sold his collectioc to the Court of Dirertors, 
and wit li it Hjy drawings, f;c* 
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things net as stimulants in India; there roan ge¬ 
nerally u ishes to be quiet and retiredj and under 
tJie " /tedium he solaces himself with the idea 

of acquiring a small competence to enable him 
again to return to his dear native country^ In no 
part of the world does the mnor pafrits^ exist with 
more fervency than in India** 

Our government does not^ like the French did in 
Egypt, with their public Institute and numerous 
stivanSf employ learned or scientific persons to illus¬ 
trate the history or prosecute scientific researches» 
and, I fear, without extensive, accurate, and con¬ 
tinued inquiries by competent persons on the spotf 
darkness, with regard to a good knowledge of India, 
will be, of long continuance, notwitlistanding the 
exertions of the French and London Asiatic So¬ 
cieties, the local societies in India, and the lively 
interest the German literati have taken in the cul¬ 
tivation of the Sanscrit language, and in its disse¬ 
mination* 

These observations will in part explain why we 
know BO little of India; and 1 further have to ob¬ 
serve, without meaning to make an invidious or id- 
imtured remark, that four-fifUia of the people of 
Great Britain know little or nothing about that 

* One verioui idmUDiticni to my frieiiJ* tLere-uercr cxunc 
home pow vid friea-dtess; 'twpre hetttr to etup uni die; for Ww 
good ud TirtTious soever they miy be, thej 'rid find Bngluid * 
perfect dwert and n jiqrgaloi^'. I caimot tM eamcidy imfren 
tliii oxi the minds of my htvthren in 
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oountJf* not even so much as they do of South 
ArocHca^ with wliich w'c are neither soctaUy nor 
morally connected ; and this is one of the principal 
reasons why I have occasionally been more diifuse 
and eiplauatnry throughout my little narrative than 
I otherwise should have been. 

To show that my paneigyric is not undeserved« 
and Chat I have not been led away by a fanciful 
imagination, I now adduce what others say. Sir 
Charles Afallet> Sort, then ambassador at the court 
of the Peishwa, observes^ In his prefatory address 
to Sir John Shorcj Bart, (afterwards Lord Teign- 
xnouth), President of the Asiatic Society, under date 
Poona, 22d December, 17 y‘i; 

“ Wliether we consider the design, or contem¬ 
plate the execution of these extraordinary works, 
we are lost in wonder at the idea of forming a vast 
mountain into almost eternal mansions. The my¬ 
thological symbols and figures throughout the 
whole leave no room to doubt their owing their 
existence to religious 2ea],^the most powerful and 
most universal agitation of the human mind,*' 
Speaking of Key las. Sir Charles says, “ This won¬ 
derful place is approached more handsomely than 
any of the foregoing.**' Of Visvacarma, he observes, 
" This excavation, in beauty, is inferior to none; 
in form it is unique, and in design elegant/' The 
account of all is very concise, occupying, as before 
observed, only forty-two pages of large type, and 
with a considerable margin. It is true, he speaks 
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IQ terms of panegyric of them all ; and who could 
help doing so ? 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarcncc^ in hia journey 
across Indio (with public despatches)*notices them 
eij passanL His description occupies twenty pages 
of a quarto with a large margin (a modern and 
censurable innovation in the craft and mystery of 
book^makbg). The Colonel observes* enraptured 
with the objects before Ijim, " Having returned, 
though dreadfully fatigued* 1 will not permit my 
feeliugs to pass away 5vtthout recording them on a 
more secure tablet than that of my memory* My 
eyes mid mind are absolutely satiated with the 
wonders I have seen: the first are wreary w ith ob¬ 
jects lio gigantic und extraordmary* to which they 
were totally unaccustomed, and the latter has been 
so much on the stretch* being crowded and over¬ 
whelmed 5vlth ideas so overpowering and various* 
that 1 despair of ever forming any calm judgment 
upon them* The gross superstition* the cause of 
their formation* becomes even respectable and vene¬ 
rable* from the admiration which J experienced of 
these early and stupendous 5vorks of human genius* 
of unremitting toil and perseveranee* I felt a sensa¬ 
tion of gratitude* and almost of esteem* towards 
the religion w hich had ejected a labour so immense 
and remarkable* Every thing around me spoke 
of other times* of individuals* nations* and arts* long 
since passed away; and 1 took a hurried view of 
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the present state of India, looking in vain for any 
class of men great, or, I may almost say* omnipo¬ 
tent, enough to venture on so prodigious an nnder- 
taking; a work which has successfully withstood the 
barbarous attempts of the MahometanSpaud outlived 
the name or era of its founder* which is hidden in 
the most remote antiquity. The Brahmins and the 
Hindoo nations, in their original purity, long before 
our era, who had here concentrated their religious 
institutions and power, and made the very moun¬ 
tains subsen'ient to their superstitions, and the 
various changes which had taken place throughout 
India within the last two thousand yeors, all passed 
with the velocity of a vision; and as I stood in Key- 
las, casting a rapid glance,from those ages concealed 
in impenetrable darkness, in which the stupendous 
monuments of art before me had arisen, down to 
the present moment, I sought in vain for any inci¬ 
dent in the lapse of time which could convey on 
equal conception of the power of man over matter/' 
Again, speaking the temples, the Colonel says, 
" Some of the sculptured decorations, and the taste 
in the ornaments, w ould do credit to the best period 
of the Grecian school, though in general an evi¬ 
dently uncultivated style of arcliitecture predomi¬ 
nates ; and the irregular shapes and devices on the 
shafts of the pillars, vvith their plain capitals, in the 
principal temple, are, in tny opimon, more rich than 
the plain Grecian pillar with its ornamented capital. 
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though not so chaste. The fluting of the Corin¬ 
thian order is but a poor attempt of this de¬ 
scription. Some of the minute ornaments are even 
ciasskal.*^ 

" In the lower parts of sculpture, applicable to 
architcetural ornaments, the HindTj chisel has, per- 
Imps, seldom been surpassed; its light and airy 
foliage, its elegant volutes, and the variety of its 
subjects, vie at once with Italian art and Gothic 
fancy, to which last style it has, indeed, occasion¬ 
ally a remarkable likeness.^-^Thus writes Mrs. 
Graham, the authoress of two interesting books on 
India, but who never vTsited Elora, although she 
has Karli and Elephanta. In corroboration of what 
I myself have advanced, I have given the anthority 
of a lady of talent, of a soldier, and of a civilian, 
and will close with that of a former chief engineer 
at Madras. 

“ It may be safely pronounced (says Colonel 
Call), that no part of the world has more marks of 
antiquity for arts, sciences, and civilization, than 
the peninsula of India, from the Ganges to Cape 
Comorin. 1 think the carvings on some of the 
pagados and choultries*, as well as the grandeur 

* Choultries iu gcncnl ire large, o|wii jttruw huiMings; they 
are jilired utw tanks of imier iu far the aopom-^ 

ru-crtlaliiin of traTellcn, oihI arc built at the eipeiue of Mbonl- 
niindci) ivatircfl. fu thcCaruatic ami 51 yfg(rie, I met with titeia 
at ilmoat creiy sta^, 
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of the work, exceed any thing executed iiow-a- 
dajs, not only far the delicacy of the chiseljbut the 
expense of construction, considering in many in¬ 
stances to what distances the component parts were 
carried, and to what heights tahed.'^^Pfiilosophkal 
7^-ansactionSt p. 354, vol, Ixii. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Nordiem Range of Tcdi}ilia—Their Ai^pcct—Tciiii»Ec «r JugniiL 
—Pejrsonal Narrative—Bhinliain:—Letter to Aiimngzebe— 
Tctnplc of Adtmut’—Reotdeaoe at the Cares, 

If the Hallalcores' hubHation^ which we have 
just quitted, is designated by the basest of names, 
the first excavation, or the one situated at the 
northern extremity of the range, has an appellation 
of the highest order, being dedicated to no less a 
personage than Juggnt-Naut, or Jugnat (Jagernaut) 
the Lord of the Creation. From this temple*, to 
the one at the extremity of the southern range, is 
considerably upwards of n mile, being nearly, as 1 
could ascertain by rneaiurement, about one mile 
and three hundred and fifty yards. The ground in 
some places is a good deal broken, indented with 
channels, formed by the water precipitating over 

• ^incptljc fonrgoiBg rvmarltj were flrit penned, ndcli Hindoo 
died, and left about 3S,0004 tirtrprdi making a roul from Cbfi, 
(.Bmurcf) tte hnljr city, to lie wIehraM temple of Jageretiut, 
in OfusM, As W hire i line of tpilftary cfunm tinicatioDa in the 
route, and military cantoonieEib in iHfi tteigibouriood* it ia very 
Useful for guns, artiihry, carta, &c. J but u Ja^k (tic familiar 
name he haa got from ua) hu fallen off in hU aauclity md rrpulcp 
the money otherwise might hare been Ijetler bestewed by the 
dermit H indoo. In 1820,1 believe, there were no hitman vietims, 
and when f vea there in lEfiJl, in mjf jounwy from Nagponr t* 
Calcutta, the number of volArks w» reduced a fourth j nor 
Were iuihrient numhers precumbh voluntarily In drag his pjn- 
dcreus duti]»y car. 
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the crown of the rncuntain, wlierc some passaged to 
drain off the water have been cut. The part along 
our intended journey to the northern end of the 
mountam, is by no means so good os the one to the 
south: in fact, it h in some places rather dlfhcult 
from broken fragments, the accumulation of ages, 
and a luxuriant and unchecked vegetation of brush¬ 
wood^ brambles, and weeds, often choking up the 
foot-path, which lu some parts is broad, and in 
others devious and steep. 

The series of excavations is nearly west, and all 
1 liave seen at Salsette, Elcphanta, and Karli, are 
similarly circumstanced, Ijcing placed facing the set¬ 
ting sun, to which Shakspearc probobly alludes in 
the following lines: 

ThuHj [nilbn-lik;;, 

RcligitRU ID iQiiie emir, I ulore 
Tbc tha.t liwka upon his HorahippeT, 

And tliiaku of him nu more " 

The variation from due w'est does not exceed 
two points. The area in front of the temple is 
nearly filled up with pieces of the fallen rock- 
Aftcr passing over this is the entrance to the 
lower story of the excavation, which is nearly 
closed up by rubbish, but is sufficiently clear of ob¬ 
struction to show that it has been n good roo'm. 
The principal apartment in tlie upper story is an 
oblong square,, ascended by an unbroken llight of 
steps from the right hand corner. No excavation 
on the whole is more richly or variously carved than 
this temple. Tlie ceiling is supported by twelve 
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pillars; they occupy nearly the centre of the room, 
and are placed cqui-disfant^ forming an oblong 
EquarOp Eight of these pillars have square shafts^ 
and arc in girth ten feet ten inches j the other four 
in the centre columns are less in circumference, 
heiug nine feet eight inches, at the base four feet 
nine inches i these four are beautifully fluted and 
tastefully decorated with wreathe and garlands of 
flowers. The length of this inner square is thirty- 
four feet two ineboSi On the capitals are beamii, 
resting and crossing each other, as if intended to 
sustain the weight of the roof*: they are larger in 
size than those in the great hall at Kcylas» The 
four columns in the centre add greatly to the 
beauty of the room, not more from their rich cm- 
hellishments, than from being of a different figure. 
The length of this apartment is fifty-eight feet; its 
height thirteen feet five inches to the ceiling, and 
the entire breadth is forty^seven feet five inches; the 
recess fifty-six feet by thirty-four feett the whole 
is richly decorated with carvings The vlranda, or 
outer front, which supports the roof, is about fifty 
feet in height from the basement. The superincum- 
bent rock is supported by four columns, the two 
end ones being partly hid in the perspective: these 
have the rounded copitoU, but not so flattened as 
others that have heen described. Their ehapiters 

* From tliP bate to thl^ beam is eiertn fett fire iochDi. hc- 
tber tbnse brara* are ao 3 r support to tbe ceiling and roof, must 
left to prarticKi Iniildcr*: my opinioo. is, they are more fw orui.* 
nient tban aeciirity. 
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arc handsomely fluted, and the capitals, like the 
centre ones, are surmounted by lions ratnpant; the 
stone beam extending from the inner aportmentj 
reaching to their shoulders. The outer front of the 
virando is completely covered with figures of lions, 
persons kneeling, and serpents % and the whole 
front above the ground floor appears as if restijig 
on the backs of four elephants. Surely the inge¬ 
nuity of the workmen who ftollo^x^d oitf these tem¬ 
ples was only equalled by their unwearied industry, 
both impelled by an invincible spirit of religious 
enthusiasm ; for every steji we go, and every inch 

* Etese:ircli^ arc no H'Ucre tu be m.'idu ijito 
without aiemtbjr with tbin syuilwl, tlie sihrpcut; wbLiIkd}' tro csi- 
mino the fuHet of hliudniatiui, Persb. Egypt, or Tbc 

two hftlf Kodincs ore typi^oil by two wrpenta. FrvqueotJy the 
whole circle by oue Hrpecct. In erecting their imujginnry celcstiHl 
HrdiitecturQj tliu idaktifnt, where they rcplaci.'d t!ic laigrvB, were 
gii£cJentJy conelatent to do so by wliich luu! a pAraJliil 

hluniglj-ptKc impt-irL TJiljb tbc preying cxgle to(»k flic phortf uf 
the Scorpion, whicli it again ecd«d to Typhon, die principle uf cviL 
It cannot, tberefore, Biirpruu us, Umt the PagaaB Bhonld arail 
themsidres of tlie periodical chinge of skin in the serpont, of the 
!>eeiiiing rcuoratim nf youth in that EinimijJ, to ByrnholTsw the 
Eodiuc, or oUiigorical history of the worid^j existence. They con- 
sideTwl the universe to dis&tiiilioa by file, a plKuii^ 

wbicJi hud already (wmlirCd rnttre than onoc ; aod that u orten iS 
it arose frnn its uhn, the ei'ents which had before taken placi! 
were rv[ioiM^ PerbapB this repetition eonstltatcd the heathea 
idea ofctemlly. The cobra capella, or hooded make, being im* 
known in Africa, except u biernglyphie, tt may be oonduded (as 
alju from other argumciitfi) that the Egypriaiu ircre the dejm- 
sitoricB, nut the inventurB of their mytliologtoal attalnincntii- 
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of roek we fioc, Jms some beauty or curiosity to 
attract attention and ndmiTation* 

This virantla is a light and cheerful apartment, 
though venerable from its remote antiquity. It boa 
nothing of the gloomy magnificence of Kcylop, the 
height and immensity of Teen Tid, or the neat aji- 
pearanee of Visvacarma*s chapeL It is an aparU 
ment nnrivailed by any of our frail modern tene¬ 
ments of Europe. Here could 1 pass my days in 
peace with the world, and in happy exclusion 
from its bustle, its iugratUude, its dishonesty, 
and its cruelty, consoling myself with the observa¬ 
tion of Cicero—” The calm nnd soothing remem¬ 
brance of a life passed with quiet, honour, and per¬ 
severance.” No place eould he better adapted to 
study and deep seel ns ion \ and as to society, what 
is it but a name, a shadow? Nay, the poet asks, 

" And wliat isynrudihjp, but a imitio— 

A ch^rm tliat Intis ta iWp— 

A sbuett? lliat follovsi irEiiitli nr fiine, 

Awl k'ares ihfl ii-r*ftch ta weep^^* 

This is the oplaion of one who had felt niat he 
wrote. In ihese monastic retreats, with my houks 
—unknown to the world, and not knowing it—en¬ 
joying hv £tudy and devotion " that peace of mind 
which passctli oil understanding,” nnd wiiich nn 
iutcrconrsfi with the world, hotvever refined and 
choice, cannot give; here, buried in undisturbed 
retirement, living in the moit glorious maiisious in 
the world, I W'ould exclaim with the first Scipio — 
« Never less idle than when at leisure—never less 
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alone than when alone" With a vegetable diet, 
the pure water from the fine cisterns of Elora, 
astronomical instruments, and books, man might 
liere be comparatively happy—" the world forget¬ 
ting, by the world forgot though now and then, 
perchance, thinking about the happiness of his 
native country. Such were my eogrtations, on a 
delightful day, in the front viranda of this splendid 
temple dedicated to the Lord of the Creation. 

As we have occasionally, in some modern books, 
a dozen pages dedicated to more puerile and equally 
superfluous subjects, my one soiitary page may not 
therefore be highly reprobated. Personal narrative 
at Jageriiaut is, however, rather out of place, as a 
far greater personage than myself occupies a niche 
in this temple—1 mean Bhud, or Budha hiniself; 
and hence, perhaps, the name of the excavation, t 
pledge myself, before saying a word more, not again 
to plunge (ai5 in a preceding page) into any disqui¬ 
sition on Bhndism. I am not, however, to have it 
forced down my throat by those who have written 
works on the aubjeet, hut who never ivere at Elore, 
and others tJiat have been in each temple there not 
above an hour, luiacquainted at the same time with 
the language, as well as with the mythology of the 
Hindoos, that, because a temple has an arched roof, 
and a large circular stone altar at its extremity, 
it is a Bhudijt temple: something more cogent 
must be adduced than these bare speculations. 

Jageruaut is but another name for Crislma or 
Vishnu, and that Bhud is on Avatar of the latter is 
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admitted on all eldc?« Then why is tliis temple, 
with itsJlat roof, and itA name of Jugnaut, not a 
temple ofBudha—particularly when the ctnrespond- 
ing opinion ofacveral Brahmans and others, learned 
and unlearned, whom 1 afterwards severaHy mid 
separately questioned, nfarmed that the image was 
Budha, or lihud, and many of the figures his attend¬ 
ants andservants ? The same questiou I put to otherf--, 
who accompanied me on a subsequent visit; and 
though they bad not seen my anxiety, they gave 
similar testimony* The question,in fact, stands thus: 
One gentleman has made the assertion, and others 
think proper to follow in the same track without 
inquiry or observation. I have adhered to my pro¬ 
mise in not discussing the diflicult question of Bhud- 
Isra, hut have merely stated what was absolutely 
called for in elucidation of the fanciful theory. 

The principal figures in tliis apartment nre repre* 
sentatjvcs of Bhud and his celestial followers. -Pug- 
naut, or as the Brahmaha would have him called, 
Budha, is represented larger than life, m a sitting 
posture, cross-legged, with his hands in his lap, 
placed over each other. Two figures near him are said 
to portray Frr^iceand ^^ee,obout whom some differ¬ 
ence of opinion existed among the Brahmans. Near 
the recess arc two other figures, Sud* and Uhud: 
there arc several others, seuljitured representations 
of the same persons, but of a more diminutive size; 
they have the ettried /ra/r, and for the most part are 
naAcd, as Budha and his attendants usually arc 

* OtKcrtnid Sttdhuttaf a 4«ui rd Oitdlia. 
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sceti» The ceiling of the large apartnierit, as Avell 
as of the outer front, or viranda, has been plastered 
and beautifully painted, as may be still seen by tlie 
almost perfect remains, and which is far superior in 
execution to any thing I have seen of modern date 
done cither by Hindoo or SIussulman,particularly an 
elegant scroll of iiowers on the ceiling- Some of 
the pillars and parts of the halls have come in for 
their share of ornamental embellishments- On 
scraping off a part of the cfmm7i, the furrows of the 
chisel are very plainly to be seen. Some painted 
figures on the celling, that I could not nmke out, the 
Brahman said were meant for Budha, and that be 
was the Lord paramount, the Mutia-Maha Deo, the 
Great, Great God* It is not often that a Brahman 
will utter the name of the innovator (Budha); here, 
however, they did, and 1 beg to observe that no ad¬ 
mission of the same l-ind could I extract from them 
in my subsequent visits to Visvacanna^s arc/ied 
temple* 

The painting and chunam have been greatly in¬ 
jured and defaced, and a licavy charge was brought 
against Aunmgzebe for having wilfully endeavoured 
to destroy this excavation, by trying to blow it 
up with gunpowder ■ hut, failing in his monstrous 
purpose, he actually had recourse to the vile pro- 
fauation of slaughtering a coa'^, the most sacred of 
animals, within tho walls of this holy fane. 

* Thin Ttna not B^lmittcd by nil tht Drahmiim- Somv went 
cheerfully lEnto the temple, wliilc ethertij nriih loathing imd hormri 
declinnl entering the defied place. 
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Were It not for pitying the feelings of the nar¬ 
rators of the impious act asicribed to Aurungiobc, 1 
shoald have laughed at the strange and piteous con¬ 
tortions of coiintenanice and latnentable groans of 
the assembled groupC;, that at one visit surrounded 
me* When unaccompanied by crime, religious zeal 
is always respectable, to whatever class it may be¬ 
long. My auditors (1 having become speaher in my 
turn, and read to them part of the annexed letter) 
said, that if Aurungzebc actually did not commit 
the atrocious act himself, he ollowed his court, 
which, being held but a short distance off, at Au¬ 
rangabad, the temples were constantly viwted and 
insulted by his minions* 

It is well known that Auruiigzebc, upon state 
emergencies, or in his multifarious exactions (for 
no eastern monarch; personally was evermore ava¬ 
ricious), squeezed his Hindoo subjeets moat unmer¬ 
cifully. The fanaticism of a religious Maliomedan 
13 proverbial; and no men, when in affluence or 
possessing power, are more vicious, debauched, and 
tyrannical than Mnssulmcn; I mean of course in 
their native provinces, not at the capitals; where 
our example and presence have done much to check 
their turbulence and pride. Rf^oh Jesmnt Sitig'i 
who died in IG 78 , thus addressed Aurungzebe* It 
is so well written, and of itself so curious a docu¬ 
ment, that 1 shall offer no apol<^y for giTing it 
entire, premising that it was translated by C* W* B. 
Rouse, ICstp of the Companyservice. Not one in 
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twenty has ever heard of Jessunt Sing, although 
Auruugzebe u better known by his victories and 
power; foreveii Somerville has transmitted his name 
to posterity in the poem of “ The Chase.” 

“ All due praise* be rendered to the glory of the 
Almighty, and the munificence of your majesty, 
wliich is conspicuous as the sun and moon. Al¬ 
though I, your well-wisher, have separated myself 
from your sublime presence, I am nevertheless 
zealous in the performance of every bounden act of 
obedience and loyalty. My ardent wishes and 
strenuous ser^iees are employed to promote the 
prosperity of the kings, nobles, mirzas, rajahs, and 
roys, of the provinces of Hindostan, and the chiefs 
of iEraun, Turaun, Room, and Shawn, the inhabit¬ 
ants of the seven climates, and all persons travel- 
ing by land and by water. This my inclination is 
notorious, nor can your royal wisdom entertain a 

* By the way, as I am desirous of giriog as much ioformatioo 
as 1 can, there arc orents in Aurungacbe’s life, and in that of his o|>- 
ponent the Hindoo Sorajee. which, in the present taste for spectacle, 
might be well dramatized without the aid of much detion. The 
Brahmans* riewa of Elora, and beautiful dews of Aurungabod. of 
the extraordinary fortress of DowlaUbad, a Suttee (or widow 
burning), one of Auningzcbc’s magnificent hunts, the pageantry 
of a Mogul army,dcc. the rebellion of one of Auningzebe’s brotben, 
and his persecutions of the Hindoos, &c. being the ground«Wf*rk; 
—something more pr«»tiable and interesting than the *' Cataract (tf 
the Canges,** though tlwre I recc^izc in Jam Sahib, the Jam 
Bajah (or Jeuerjie of SoaSug^^ar) whose fort we iorested in 
iSI2, under Colonel Lionel Sraitb, 
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doubt tlioreof. lie Sect mg therefore on my fotmor 
services] aud your ruejesty’s condescension, 1 pre* 
sume to solicit the roy4il attention to some circum¬ 
stances, in which the public as well as private 
welfare is greatly interested. 

** 1 have been informed, that enormous snms have 
been dissipated iu the prosecution of the designs 
formed against me, yonr well-wisher ; and that you 
have ordered a tribute to he levied to sati^^fy the 
exigencies of your exhausted treasury, 

3lay it please your majesty, your royal ancestor 
Mahomed Jelaul ul Deen Akbar, whose tlironc is 
DOW' in heaven, conducted the affairs of this empire 
in equity and firm security for the space of fifty-two 
years, preserving every tribe of men in ease and 
happiness, whether they w'crc followers of Jesus, or 
of Moses, or David, or hlahomed; were they 
Brahmins, were they of the sect of Dharians, which 
denies the eternity of matter, or of that which 
ascribes the existence of the world to chance, they 
all equally enjoyed his countenance and favour; 
insomuch that his people, in gratitude for the in¬ 
discriminate protection he afforded them, distin* 
guLshed him fay the appellation of Juggut Grow 
(Guardian of Alan kind.) 

“ His majesty Mahomed Noor ul Deen Jehaugeer, 
likewise, whose dwelling is now m paradise, ex¬ 
tended, for a period of twenty-two years, the shadow 
of Isis protection over the heads of his people; sue- 
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cessful by a constant fidelity to his allies, and a 
rigorous exertion of his arm in business. 

*'Nor less did the illustrious Shdh Jehan, by a 
propitious reign of thirty-two years, acquire to 
himself immortal reputation, the glorious reward of 
clemency and virtue. 

** Such were the benevolent inclinations of your 
ancestors. Whilst they pursued tlicse great and 
generous principles, wheresoever they directed 
their steps, conquest and prosperity went before 
them; and then they reduced many countries and 
fortresses to their obedience. During your ma¬ 
jesty's reign, many have been alienated from the 
empire, and farther loss of territory must necessa¬ 
rily follow, since devastation and rapine now uni* 
versally prevail without restraint. Your subjects 
are trampled under foot, and every province of your 
empire is impoverished ; depopulation spreads, and 
difficulties accumulate. When indigence has reach¬ 
ed the habitation of the sovereign and his princes, 
w hat can be the condition of his nobles ? As to the 
soldiery, they are in murmurs; the merchants com* 
plaining, theMahomedans discontented,the Hindoos 
destitute, and multitudes of people, wretched even 
to the want of their nightly meal, are beating their 
heads throughout the day in rage and desperation. 

** How can the dignity of the sovereign be pre¬ 
served, who employs his power in exacting heavy 
tributes from a people thus miserably reduced ? At 
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this juncture it i^ told from cast to west, that the 
emperor of Hindostan, Jealous of the poor Hindoo 
devotee, will exact a tribute from Brahmins, Sano* 
rahs, Joghics, Berawghies, Sonassees; that, regard¬ 
less of the illustrious honour of his Timurcan race, 
he condescends to exercise hb power over the solitary 
inolTensive anchoret. If your majesty places any 
faith in those books, by distinction called divine, 
you will there be instructed that God is the God of 
all mankind, not the God of Mahomedans alone. 
The Pagan and the Mussulman are equally in hb 
presence. Distinctions of colour are of hb ordina¬ 
tion. It is he who gives exbtence. In your tem¬ 
ples, to hb name the voice is raised in prayer: in a 
house of images, where the bell b shaken, still he 
is the object of adoration. To vilify the religion or 
customs of other men, is to set at naught the plea¬ 
sure of the Almighty. When wo deface a picture, 
we naturally incur the resentment of the painter; 
and justly has the poet said. Presume not to arraign 
or scrutinize the various works of Power Divine. 

“In fine, the tribute you demand from the Hindoos 
b repugnant to justice; it is equally foreign from 
good policy, as it must impoverish the country; 
moreover, it is an innovation and an infringement 
of the laws of Hindostan. But if zeal for your 
own religion hath induced you to determine upon 
this measure, the demand ought, by the rules of 
equity, to have been made first upon Ramsikg, who 
IS esteemed the principal amongst the Hindoos. 
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Then let your well>wisher be called upon, with 
whom you will have less difficulty to encounter; 
but to torment ants and flies is unworthy of an he¬ 
roic or generous mind. It is W'onderful that the 
ministers of your government should have neglected 
to instruct your majesty in the rules of rectitude 
and honour.” 

Many of the acts of oppression of the former 
Mahomedan rulers, were done under the convenient 
and specious name of the Prophet, or for the pur¬ 
pose of making proselytes. This the Hindoos do 
not allow of, any more than they do of a man 
moving to a higher grade in his peculiar caste in 
which he was born. Be his talents, services, or 
virtues ever so great, notliing con exalt him to a 
higher rank ; though he may, by crime, negligence, 
or misfortune, fall into a lower order. 

We now draw to a eonclusion in our account of 
JagernauPs temple. If I have been prolix, it has 
been for the purpose of being clearly understood, 
and of leaving no part to be hereafter wanted, as 
well as by diversifying my narrative occasionally, to 
make it more interesting. If 1 have been tedious, 
it must be recollected that I am unused to com¬ 
position for the public eye. In one word, I am not 
a scientific man, a scholar, or an antiquary : a plain 
straiglit-forward soldier, who must tell his story 
in his ow n way. 

Attached to this temple, and connected with it 
by a rude aperture in the hall, is a temple sacred 
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to Adnattif as the preceding one is to Js^aut: 
it stands at the [cftJia,nd side of the entrance of the 
latter cxcavatioiL The height of the rock is twenty- 
eight feeL It is a beautiful little temple of nine 
feet six inches in height. The lowness of the ceiling 
is better proportioned to its size than in some of 
the larger temples, and it is altogether a fine little 
cxcavatiom The ceiling is supported by four 
quadrangular pillars, and on each side of the square, 
nearly in the centre of the shaft, is tastefully carred 
in high relief, a tiger's head, with the mouth ex¬ 
tended, having a scroll of flowers passing through 
it, and waving gracefully from the lips of the ani- 
mah Even this comparatively small excavation 
has not escaped the artUf^a taste and talent; nor 
has his superstitious ardour and fear been less ac¬ 
tive in this than in the adjacent temples. 

The hero Adnaut is represented in a sitting 
{losture, in height four feet three inches. There are 
other figures, particularly one of Lakshmi, and two 
attendants *, which, from being near the entrance, 
and greatly exposed to a current of air, are a good 
deal decayed. Part of this excavation appears, 
near the entrance, to have been left unfinished. It 
is like wise a good deal choked up with fallen and 
decayed fragments; 50 that scarcely more than the 
capitals of a few pillars are to be seen, the shafts 
being buried in the accumulated mass. At first 
sight it would appear that the temple rested on 

* OrUieM |>rincLpat deities we will spenk genenillyin am^thtr 
plnce. 
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portions of pillars only, os if originally designed so. 
The friable nature of the rock at this place/ its ex¬ 
posed situation, or other causes at the time the ex¬ 
cavating commenced, may have induced the artificers 
to have desisted in their labours in the outer room 
of the temple, and to have exerted their skill in the 
next apartment to it. The capitals that remain 
above ground are similar in style to those in the 
front of Jagnaut. From the entrance to the recess, 
where is seated the figure of Adnaut, is forty-five 
feet four inches, and to the wall thirty-four feet 
eight inches; in breadth twenty-eight feet eight 
inches. The apartments arc divided, partly by the 
wall and partly by two plain pillars. There is a 
sufficiency of light in this cave: however, it is not 
improbable that the opening from Jagnaut to Ad¬ 
naut was made for the purfiose of admitting more 
light. This is but conjecture, ns well ns the ob- 
serration regarding the unfinished excavation at 
the entrance of the cave. 

I must now pause a little in our antiquarian in¬ 
quiries, and occupy a page or two with an account 
of the manner in which I disposed of my time in 
these happy retreats, these glorious habitations; 
although in doing so I am aware of the charge of 
frivolously filling my pages with matter that can 
interest no one but myself; yet os it *is not that 
the public are pestered with accounts of the temples 
of Elora or a fourteen days' residence in them, 1 do 
not expect to be very severely reprimanded for in¬ 
dulging a//7//!c in personal narrative: particularly as 
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it is necessary to take breath cre we commence the 
formidable work of describing the next temple 
(/n</ra),Lordof the Firmament; a task that requires 
no little patience and toil, and would put to the test 
greater abilities than mine to dojustice to. 

1 am not over partial to precedents: were 1, in¬ 
stances of modern travellers might.be cited of whole 
pages devoted to discussing the beauties of a Bac¬ 
chanalian feast, the merits of a piece of beef, or the 
qualities of an Italian courtezan,or a French 
gourmand; or in filling entire pages with scandalous 
anecdotes coined for the purpose of sale. In other 
books, we have the brave actions of men known to be 
cowards; the wise speeches of men known to be 
idiots; and the virtuous conduct of women of doubt¬ 
ful fame. Then again, we have accounts of roaring 
cataracts, tremendous mountains, horrid thunder 
and dreadful lightning, frightful storms at sea 
which never happened, banditti that never showed 
themselves, accidents that never occurred, sights 
that never were seen, and adventures that never 
took place; written by persons who have gone over 
their saleable ground, part of the time os fast as 
their worried hacks could carry them, but by far 
the greater part of the time asleep, dreaming per¬ 
haps of their travels and the aforementioned dangers 
and incidents. If we add to all these, tales an 
hundred times told, ** twist ye, twine ye, twist ye 
on,** till at last the worn out yarn snaps osuuder with 
over twisting, the treat I am about to serve up 
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cannot be said to be AocATuec/,before told,or ingrafted 
on another narrative. It is as unusual as it is novel, 
to be living solitarily in a rocky mansion, feeding on 
vegetable diet, and drinking only of the limpid 
springs of Elora. 

First and foremost, I discarded the salt beef 
aforementioned, by throwing it at a distance by 
night, for the benefit of some tiger, leopard, wolf, 
&c. that might prowl that way. This was neces¬ 
sary, for even after the second day's probation on 
vegetables and milk, 1 found " the old one strong 
within me.'* Wine, for the convenience of light 
travelling, 1 had not brought with me; and the 
little brandy I had, with the exception of half a 
pint, which I reserved for sickness, went to my 
servants, two of whom being Hindoos of low 
caste, and the other (my second servant) a native 
Portuguese Christian, they joyfully received, and 
made themselves quite happy with the discarded 
spirits. They did not in their conviviality get 
drunk, but just “ agreeably confused.** The loss 
of the liquor 1 cared nothing about, but I must 
candidly confess that the absence of the more 
substantial things, as fowls, fish, and kid, was rather 
irksome at first; but for the fourteen days I continued 
on a vegetable and milk diet, I never was more 
cheerful and healthy. It gave an elasticity and 
serenity to the spirits that were quite enviable; 
nor did I ever sleep so well, or my memory serve 
me better; and when we see thirty millions of 
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Hindoo^/healthy, clieerful, robust, and active^ 1 con¬ 
ceive no one will assert that it was mere imagina¬ 
tion that made me feel a beneficial change in abs¬ 
taining from meat and liquor^ 

At day-light I bathed in one of the cisterns ap¬ 
propriated to my service^ after that, 1 rode hard 
for a few milesj or looked out for a fox or jackall; 
then came home to my tent, ate voraciously of rice 
and eggs, ojjjis, biscuits, and butter, and with abund¬ 
ance of tea made up the meal. Then came die 
labours of dm day in perambulating and surveying 
the temples until £ P, AL Avben a dinucr of vege* 
tables, pulse, milk, biseuit and cheese, furnbhed a 
banquet fit for au anchoret, ay, or for a king; 
but 1 fancy in Europe few kings hare for even 
fourteen hours imitated my example. The after¬ 
noon I lounged and whiled away with some book, or 
in conversation with the transitory visitors who 
were arriving at the temples from various parts. 
This, and arranging ray notes of the day's re¬ 
searches, brought coffee (a good cup of vvhich 1 
have not tasted since my return to England), and 
;i whiff of the genial finished that repast. 

The front portico at Key las, or the upper story of 
Teen Tal, were my usual places of retiremeut; 
being nearer to niy tent and people. 

Tliose w ho have resided in tropical climates have 
seen how delightfully serene and soothing h the 
Inst hour of the sun's setting and final exit m 
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the western horizon, with his rich train of tints, 
spreading over a boundless landscape, studded with 
the inhnitc variety of shades of a character peculiar 
to torrid climates, its hills, plains and woods. Here 
at the tranquil hour of departing day would the eye 
wander to the setting sun, for it was the west; nor 
could the glories of the mountain of Elora in the 
cast, with its perforated front, abstract attention 
from the west, for there was England. In that little 
magical word how much is conveyed to the mind of 
the wearied sojourner in the arid plains of Hindos> 
tan ! It is but a pleasing delusion; for w itbout 
friends or fortune, although the abode of every 
thing that is great and good, and worthy of exam¬ 
ple in all nations, it is to many a stranger a com¬ 
fortless home. 

.After twilight, w hen the candles were introduced, 
the guard mounted, the cattle secured against wild 
beasts, and my servants gone to sleep, (of which 
they arc marvellously fond,} I found myself for the 
first day or two lonely mid dreary. 
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CHAPTER XJ. 

Temple of fmlra—FigiirH of IniJra and Ch»- 

P^'obab[& DerimtJaii of Njjiiiiea"Cufitm8 Cirmip of 
Visilort—Lowtr Story of Indra'a Tcmple^lnsulited 
Temple of Parasti Rjuna^^Gmit Temple of Dliurma Liiiga— 
Error of Dr. floberLsou—Ptnw! of RtligJoui Ebthimaam-^ 
Notices of the Litigham—Numerous Deities—Cascade and 
Gallery. 

The next excavation* is nn assemblage of ha- 
bitationa, that, for grandeur and size, surpass all the 
temples in this range; and, considering the infinite 
variety of sculptural ornaments, is superior to the 
large temple of Teen Tol, and second only to 
KeylaSj, to which temple it has n considorahle 
resemblance in design, except that this has large 
apartments hewn out of the back or eastern part 
of the mountain; and instead of the three piazzas, or 
galleries, with theJarge figures, this has three large 
magnificent apartments, not so uniformly placed as 
the galleries of Keylas, but better WTought. If it 
loses in not having three figure-galIcrics, the three 
sides of the mountain have probably had more 
labour besto^ved upon them in the number of cubic 
feet exeavntedi The small temple situated tn the 
centre of the court with the pyramidal roof, with iu 
indescribable figures and ornaments, and the pro¬ 
jection of rock over the capital of the pillurs that 

* Fj(/t FrtiutLipiete. 
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uphold the roof, arc all & stnkmg imHaliou of tho 
temples at Keylas. It has not the flig:ht of 
uor the upper story, or aide porticoes; other wise 
it h ii copy upon a small scale^—the one at Kcylas 
being'j howrever, about tw'clvc times the circum- 
fcretice. Like KeyloSj it is adorned with an obelisk 
on the left-hand side, as displayed in the plate* It 
is, however, of a much lighter appearance, and 
more carved, than, the tw'o in front of Key las* 
Instead of a lion at top*, lights are placed at 
festivals* The Brahman affirmed these had for¬ 
merly been two obelisks, but that Aurungsebe 
had destroyed the one on the right* Of this I 
have my doubts, os I could discover no remains 
of its base or any fallen fragments* 'IIIis temple, 
like Key las, has had a wall in front, atid gate¬ 
ways were left standing, as the excavation was 
hewn downwards, ontwordly enclosing tlie area* 
It is not an Idle conjecturCj with regard to both 
Key las and this temple, with their large areas, 
insulated temples, in the centre (nearly)f, and 
their boundary sides excavated to a considerable 
depth, that the workmen commenced their task at 
the upper part of the mountain, and w'orked their 
way downwards* In the temples perforated and 
scooped out of ihejronl face of the mountain their 

* Fljune u om of tlie priftf^pnl finlilcma of Pufi'it), os Mithii 
Kail, ind ai Durga. 

f it will bfr seen, by rcfcrenru tn ih* dimcasjuciSij ihat 
dvptb af Kcylas gt^lly cxcecdt^ the broiiiiUlid 
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prodigious labour may have been differently com¬ 
menced and completed. This problem, however, 1 
leave to more competent judges. 

In doing justice to these fine and singular exca¬ 
vations my wish is, to be as explicit as possible, 
that I may be clearly understood by all classes of 
readers. Here we may remark, that these two 
curious and stupendous works (Keylos and Indra*8 
temple) have been constructed downwards, the 
roof being the first part that was finished, the 
workmen proceeding gradually down to the base¬ 
ment, where their foundations remain as originally 
placed by the Great First Cause'* and where the 
enormous block will remain immoveably bedded in 
its primitive soil till that dread day when chaotic 
convulsions shall rend the earth, or, in the words of 
the poet, when 

" Rocks fiill to dust, snd mountains melt avay.** 

A truce to these melancholy reflections, alike ap¬ 
palling to the best of men and of Christians. The 
very idea of beautiful nature being enveloped in 
fire, or again entombed in one overpowering mass 
of waters, is shuddering to the most virtuous and 
to the firmest minds. 

As these excavations are widely different in the 
way they were fabricated, no less are they curious 
in another interesting particular, ns differing from 
onr way oCmaking houses. To form these temples 
and habitations the workmen had a superabundance 
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of materials at hand^ and whichj hi constructing 
i/wlr edifices, they ivere obliged to carr^ 
whilst wo are obliged to bring the rnatorinls to the 
spot with much trouble and expense* Here ma¬ 
terials were plentiful, and the artificers had nothing 
to do but to serape and chisel away: and, instead 
of accumulating materials, their object was to re¬ 
move and cast away as they worked; and even 
that w'as not a teiy /rf/ltn^joh to do, for a distance 
of upwards of a mile of mountain, while deeply 
penetrating into Its bowels, consisting of a hard, 
compact, and unyielding rock* It has, however,been 
done; and, what is more, it has been ivell done* 

In my description of Keylas I commenced my 
observations at the gatevvay, a plan 1 shall not 
pursue here, but go on precisely as 1 went over 
the excavation* 1 entered the upper story of this 
temple from the upper story of Jagnuut, by means 
of two doorways that afford a communication to 
each other; and by the same means, hut on the 
southern side of Indra*a temple, is an opening to 
the next excavation (Ptrjcrnm)*; so that the three 
temples communicate with each other* These door¬ 
ways, or large apertures, are hewn out of the 
divisional wall that separates each temple; so that 
they may he likened unto a suite of apartments 
opening into each other, although destitute of 
folding doors, corridors, or otlier inudern con- 
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venienccs and improvements. The workmen, how¬ 
ever, have not neglected to afford the means of 
ingress to these contiguous rooms. 

This fine and large excavation looks directly 
into the area, and faces the back part of the insu¬ 
lated temple in the court below. It is formed, by 
sections of pillars, into nearly two square apart¬ 
ments, one being within the other. The floor of 
the outer square is eleven inches lower than the 
inner, and three steps are cut to ascend to the 
platform. It is likewise distinguished on the outer 
or front side by a ledge of rock that proceeds the 
entire length of the apartment from north to south, 
three feet two inches in height, and one foot in 
thickness; so that the outer side is not unlike a 
dbtinct viranda or gallery. The inner square is 
distingubhed, not only by the raised floor, but 
likewise by an altar placed in the centre. The 
floor is richly carved in some places. The pillars 
that form the inner square are seven feet three 
inches asunder, are twelve in number, and of the 
amazing dimensions of three feet four inches square, 
having the globular-shaped capitals,shafts, and pede¬ 
stals, richly carved: a part only in the centre of 
the shaft is left unsculptured. It is impossible to 
describe them technically without a professional 
knowledge of architecture; but the accompanying 
sketch (the frontispiece) will convey an idea of this 
excavation. 
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The three sides of the room, the front being- ojien, 
have four pilasters on each w-nll, and ’itlileh the artists 
have judiciously placed oppoaiCe the corresponding- 
pillars in the centre of the apartment, to preserve an 
uniform appearance. Surely tliese wonderful worfc- 
mcti must have been of a difTerent race to the present 
degenerate Hindoos, or the country and government 
must have been widely different from what it is at 
the present day, One^s mind is so bewildered at be* 
holding these stupendous and immortal works, that 
the most frigid and taciturn person could not repress 
his feelings of wonder and delight in walking over 
these temples and habitations, fit residencea for 
their gods only. The artificers have not only 
adorned the walls with pilasters, but I really do 
not think there are five square inches of the walla 
left undecorated, as minutely as it ia perfectly 
done, with figures, emblems of religion, tasteful 
ornaments, and wreaths of flowers. The centre of 
the ceiling is ornamented with a kind of medallion, 
containing large flowers, curved upwards, and 
richly fluted* 

Tlio principal figures in this room are entitled to 
distinct notice. As they are lionoured with thrones 
or niches by the w^orkmen, a common feeling of 
respect entitles them to a mche in our book, and, 
from their high rank, an engraved delineation, At 
the north and south ends of the apartment arc 
placed large figures of Indra and of his consort 
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Indranec, seated os shown in the plate; but« as 
that docs not explain their size, it is necessary to 
mention, that they are of the Patagonian breed; os 
Raj Indra, in his sitting posture, is nearly 7 feet 
high, and 4 feet 3 inches across the shoulders; 
and like a god ought to be placed, sitting on an 
elephant, the emblem of great strength.and sa¬ 
gacity. The Anglo-Indian will instantly discover 
in his countenance the contented, lank, sleek, well- 
fed, vegetable-eating Brahmans of Upper Bengal of 
the present day. The head is adorned with a kind 
of tiara, something similar to the cap worn by 
Brahma now-a-days : the sacerdotal thread {Jaonce, 
or Zennar) passes over his left shoulder. 

As this thrice-socred string is not familiar to all 
my readers, a few words on it may not be un¬ 
acceptable. 

Over the left shoulder is the Zennar, or sacer¬ 
dotal thread. This insignia of divine priesthood 
must consist of three threads, alluding to the triad, 
or Trimurti (Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva): each 
thread, measuring 96 hands, is first twisted to¬ 
gether ; then they are folded again, making nine— 
that is, three times three threads; this is folded 
again into three, but without any more twisting, 
and each end fastened with a knot (the Jod of the 
Hebrews), which, being put over the left shoulder, 
passes to tlie right, and hangs os low as the fingers 
can reach. 

I will introduce Indra by quoting four lines 
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from Sir W, Jones's Address to fiim^m a poem of 
his. Works, voL 13 1 

'^Mounted on the siin'< hri^ht beam, 

Darter of the swift blue Itolt, 

Sprintlee of genial dcr* luid fruitful raitiS 
O'er bills and thinty plains,'^ 

Ifidra IS the god of the firmoment—is Jove, or 
Jupiter, His elephant is called Iravattee. lie is 
the east point. He has a variety of names. He, 
like many other of the Hindoo deities, has the 
credit of begetting a monkey. He was a very pro* 
fligato fellow: bis history Is full of debaucheries. 
He was a very evil counsellor, and is supposed to 
have destroyed the city of Ougeiu*; whlclij like 
another Pompeii, w as buried in a shower of ashes. 

The goddess Indranee-f* is seated on a Hon, W'hlch, 
from her character, is not a very fit animal to carry 
a deity who is famed for mildness and beauty, A 
long story is told of her virtue In Captain Wilford'a 
Essay on the Kile—3d voL Asiatic Researches. 

The child sitting on her left arm has a very 
pleasing countenance. The left baud of the god- 

* A good account of tbis awfid eTcot U much irantcd. It is 
iti«ciiiQtiGti by Dr. Hunter nt some Icngtli in the Aaiutic Rc- 
giater, 

t Haring od^cred a suppoaiticn ngardiug tbo dcrii*%tiun i»f the 
Word India, I was particularly anxious about tbc name of ibti 
lady; and they (the Brahmans) inrariihly designated her na In* 
dromefj cootort nf Indra, nr (nd. 
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i!css is broken off nt the wrist* The tree rising 
above her head is the mango* The hgurcs stand- 
mg near nre attendantsj holding up a chouree (im 
emblem of royalty), a kind of fun used in India to 
keep off tUes, and which, when moved qiijckly 
about, causes a current of air* Any furtliet de¬ 
scription is unnecessary, as the plates will give 
every information* The execution of the figures 
and animak docs infinite credit to the artist: 

” Where the emooth chisel nil ita shill Inw shaTrn, 

To soften into flwh the mggvil stoiw.*’ 

Why should I particularize, when aimost every 
incli of rock has something to deeply iutercat our 
observation arid study ? We must, before we take 
leave of lodra and Indroncc, say a few more words 
coucerning them, always bearing in mind (witii 
almost a nervous recollection of former studies) 
my promise not to wander into the iiitcrmumblc 
labyrinth of Hindoo mythology. 

Indra, after whom the temple is mimed, pro¬ 
bably gave name to I ndin. I sliould venture, tljough 
with mil ell deference to the opinion of others* to 
suggest, that from this principal god the mime 
may have been dcnve<I, and that our final soft ter¬ 
mination has been added,—as in Arabio, Syriii, 
Sindia Persia, and other names of oountries* 

He is very frequently called Ind, Indur, Iiidra: 
th'e natives call themselves /juf/iv-pcnple, which 
Europeans have corrupted Into adding the 
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common Persian word start (country). Bharata is 
the ancient classical name, after the god of that 
name, who flourished about 2000 years before 
Alexander. Many of the large rivers are named 
after the gods,—as the Cauvery (Cuvera'), Ganges 
{Gattga), Burrainpooter (^Bratima-putra), Ncrbudda 
{Ner~Bu<lda% Toomboodra (Toom Budra), Kristi¬ 
na, the Indus, the city of Indore, &c. Why, then, 
might not the word India be similarly derived ? 
This, like many other observations of mine, is 
humbly offered in the shape of an original con¬ 
jecture. 

At the north and south sides are gigantic figures 
of Chandrah Maha and Sura Narrayn*. These 
mighty personages are seated on a throne of solid 
rock, resting on the backs of elephants, similar in size 
and appearance to Indra. Chandra Maha is the 
moon. This affords a prolific ground for fable; and, 
as usual, so fine an allegorical subject os the moon 
is not lost upon the Hindoos, any more than the 
opportunity for immoral or obscene illustration, in 
which they delight to indulge. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the fiction of Chandrah Mahals losing his 
virility, becoming female, and being visited by the 
sun : from which sprung a heavenly progeny, called 
Pultnda. This transformation w*as in consecjuence 
of the moon entering a forest dedicated to the 
“ loves” of Siva and his wife. 

In this place I had some idea of introducing a 

• the Min. 
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Lunnr ZodiaCj and an Astronomical Table [ but the 
difficulty of getting them engraved prevented me» 

In a recess is a figure of Kaja Ramefca, with a 
hideous countenance* ns glgomy as the room in 
which he is placed» A few steps descend into It, 
The figure appears the personification of Fury. 

The dimensions of this ricldy-sculpturcd apart¬ 
ment are GG feet 10 inches in breadth from the 
recess or small room containing the figure ; 78 feet 
2 inches in depth j height* 14 feet. The whole has 
been plastered and painted. There is a great cu¬ 
riosity in this apartment: two small pillars* near 
the doorway* on being struck with the hand, a 
deep hollow sound issues* not unpleasing to the 
ear. These pillars are very slender* being only 
1 foot 10 inches in circumference. The sound con¬ 
tinues about a quarter of a minute. None of the 
other pillars possess the same property. The Brah¬ 
mans who were around me did not let this favour¬ 
able chance of indulging in their peTtcfnint for tlic 
marvellous ^ escape them. Various causes ivere 

* When I WM list in Calcutta (on duty). Lonl Hjatiugs* from 
the oppriKife heat (the tljermonictcr on that day was 102)* fiunteil 
in diurcb. This waa iniEnedktely aiscTibed lay the notirra to 
I>iii'iDe wrtitli* in CQCifcquencc, 1 believe* of some nwatfUJT^ of the 
police, (liredi^ against an ititicrant impofrtor, who prrtootlttd t<i 
be itKipircdr When the late biahop's hmiise was ►tnirh by light- 
nin^g which penetfatL-d thii apartaaentr* thonswutla of natiiron in- 
dulgril in tho wililnt chiuirniH; aiiH Im dciUli wb» coufiiinitly 
prediirted before ui^ht. 
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assigned, and talcs told of these curious pillars, 
equally extravagant and absurd. As a relation of 
them would only tend to the satisfaction of those 
pleased with trifles and phantasms, we will pass by 
the subject. I observed, being in a merry mood, 
to those about me, that probably they were con¬ 
structed by Aurungzebe. The frown of ineffable 
contempt and disgust that overspread the hitherto 
placid countenances of the Brahmans, dressed in 
their white graceful garments; the scowling con¬ 
traction of features of some characteristically-attired 
and ornamented fakcers; two fanatics, pcrfcctl} 
naked •, besmeared on the breast, shoulders, and 
forehead with red ochre and brown clay their 
whole frame daubed over w ith oil and the dust of 
wood-ashes—their hair thickly matted, and ai>- 
proaching in parts to a brick-dust colour, reaching 
to their knees; the uplifted hands and eyes of 
three or four fat Vaishnavas :—the appearance of 

• I ODCC »w, in the village of Corygaum, a gang of nine of 
thcM wretches, reclining on a heap of awhes, in a iitatc of perfect 
DiMlity. L<c»t the narration shouUl be doubted, I insert that of 
Major Moor, who reaided for aomc time at tlie city of Poona 
a better authority, thcreftwe, cannot be given. « In Poona, 
tloaena, fonjctimea, of these brawny sainta arc seen lolling and 
fdeepiug in tlie itreeta, and on aliopboards; in other Mal.ratU 
towns 1 have occasionally seen one, always treated with gn?at 
respect, especially by wi»»ncn; who will sonictimca kiss the holy 
man in a mode we should judge highly indecent.**—/ shall add. 
in a way ** nauseoiidy disgusting to the most depraved.** 
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this motley asscmblag’C at my observation about 
Auningaebc was highly picturesque: two or three 
of my Siphnuees, in their neat undress clothes, 
although Hindoos, affirming, with a look of aelf- 
importance and gratulation, that it must be so if I 
said it. Near these stood, dressed in all the frip- 
j)ery and pride of a peiii-maltre (which the dege¬ 
nerate descendants of the Portuguese are so fond 
of), with measuring rod and line, conscious of his 
importance as deputy surveyor, and affecting to 
look wise and knowing, my second servant Joe. 
Last, and not least, the author himself, with 
cnmj>-stool and note-book, clad in only three articles 
of white linen, viz. shirt, jacket, and trowsers; with 
feet to them. .All these curious figures, congre¬ 
gated in the spacious and beautiful upper floor of 
Indra’s temple, would have presented a picturesque 
group not often met with in drawings, or described 
on paper: the latter being the apology I have to 
offer for its insertion. 

Descending by a flight of stairs leading from 
the southern end of the temple, we arrive at the 
ground floor. This is likewise a fine spacious room, 
but undecorated, and is by no means so well 
finished. In depth it exceeds the upper story by 
ifi inches; in breadth it is little more than half 
that of the iip|>er room, being only 38 feel 8 inches: 
in hoiglit it is ju»t the same. The floor of the 
upper apartment, or the ceiling of the lower room, 
is supported by ten massive pillars, nearly plain. 
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but having similar capitals to those above: they 
arc larger in girth, being 4 feet square. From 
this ground-floor we step into the area. There arc 
two rooms on the southern side of the court that 
have not l)een finished; and what has been ex¬ 
cavated is not of equal workmanship to the apart¬ 
ment we have just quitted. Tlie figure of a Rishis, 
sculptured on the outside, above the lower room, 
is imperfectly finished, or else its proportions and 
surface have been injured by its exposed situation. 
In the area, not far in front of the temple, is a 
large stone figure of an elephant, standing, whose 
back is just seen over the wall: it is 13 feet 4 inches 
long, and 8 feet 11 inches in height. The height 
of the rock at this part of the excavation may be 
estimated at about 40 feet: that on the opposite 
side of the area is a few feet more in altitude. 
Crossing the area on the north side of the moun¬ 
tain is an open apartment, profusely sculptured 
with human figures, and those of elephants, lions, 
serpents, musical instruments, &c. The depth of 
this room, including a recess with a figure of Pur- 
saru Rama, is 32 feet 4 inches; breadth 30 feet; and 
the height of the room 12 feet 2 inches. A small 
excavation adjoins this, the dimensions of wWch 
arc 16 feet by 8 feet 2 inches, having a low ceiling 
of only 7 feet 1 inch. By some accidental omission 
or interruption in my pursuits, I find no mention 
mode of the pillars, or of the apartment above. 

Among the vast number of interesting objects 
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that constantly cluiTncd ono's attention, the intri¬ 
cate measurements and the great variety of ficulp- 
turc very often so bewildered me, that I did not 
know which way to turn or what to commence with 
first. I am not a professed writer or tourist, but 
hope I possess sufficient integrity to acknowledge 
a neglect rather than insert that of which 1 am 
ignorant. 

To palliate, not cxeiilpate my inattention, I quote 
the observation of Mr, Mattlicws, in liisi very in^ 
tcresting Diary of an Invalid/’ Speaking of Mr, 
Eustace’s account of St, I’eter’a at Home, he says: 

It is remarkable that scarcely any two books agree 
In the statement of its dimensions," This la inex¬ 
cusable with an Englishman in Italy: in my case, a 
solitary individual, with many local obstacles, and 
without any guide or assistance, it may, perhaps, 
meet with indulgence. The reader will believe, that 
in a hot climate, wandering over the mountain of 
Klora, and prying into every nook and comer*, 
inches deep in dust, in despite of snakea, scorpions, 
and centipedes, frequently interrupted and pestered 
by two or three doKen follow'ers, was really no sine¬ 
cure, nor unattended with exertion and fatigue* 

The block of rock, standing in nearly the centre 

* In ctulc&vcniTiajr to |jeiietral« Into the caTf. filled »it]i 
irat«r, in Uic next temple but one to tbii^ I wia nearly suffcHated 
nHil dioTucd bir fiilltDg into it, in i kind gidditw?fl ibal CTer- 
cajm!- me, probably from tlw fowl air it tontajMd. snakca 

Kucni in the ]»ol nt tbe time. 
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of the area, is one mass of sculpture, from its pyra> 
midal top to the floor. It is ascended by ten steps: 
the eight pillars that support the projecting ledge 
of roof have their capitals more flattened than those 
in the upper floor of the large temple in the 
body of the mountain. The obelisk is of the same 
order of architecture, only that it stands upon a 
square base. There is a passage round the plat¬ 
form, between the pillars and the wall of the Sanc¬ 
tum Sanctorum, which contains a figure of one of 
the Menus. 

It would be impossible for the ingenuity of man 
to carve and ornament an edifice more elaborately 
than this is, particularly its singularly shaped roof. 
This roof, in most of its parts, is a copy of the roof 
of the temple of Keylas. This pretty little place 
of worship is a square of eighteen feet one inch; 
in height it is twenty-seven feet four inches. 
The obelisk near is five feet one inch less in height 
than the obelisks within the area of Keylas. There 
is no limit to the fancy of the artists who formed 
these extraordinary works; and no earthly purpose 
can either the obelisk or elephant be applied to*. 

The breadth of the area, where this temple has 
its foundation,is forty-four feet six inches; in depth 
fifty-four feet eight inches. The wall has been left 
standing as the excavators proceeded in their work: 
it is w ithin half an inch of eight feet by, six. Siir- 


Formcrly • figure wm^ ob tbi tup uf the ubclihk. 
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mounting the gateway, with their heads facing the 
north and south rooms, are two . lions couchant, 
placed as if guarding the entrance. In the view 1 
have given, the doorway and part of the wall are 
omitted, that a more perfect view of the temple may 
be afforded, whieh stands immediately behind it, 
and only a few feet distant. The ground on the 
outside of the wall is now higher than it originally 
was. This is evident, from parts of the pillars 
being buried in the accumulated soil, the upper 
parts being only visible*. As this interruption to 
the front view for the most part occurs on the ex¬ 
terior of the excavations, or at the outer entrances, 
we can readily imagine that fragpMcnts washed 
down from the top of the mountain in the rains, 
and that some of the sculptured parts of the ex¬ 
posed rock, have, from time and exposure to the 
elements, fallen to the ground. These accidents, 
with brushwood, brambles, &c. the growth of ages, 
and with the south-west winds (generally high, 
driving and carrying earth and sand before them), 
will, in the course of time, form hillocks. 

One’s mind is so bewildered and fatigued with 
the wonders of Elora, that, in describing the tem¬ 
ples in due order as they stand, we absolutely 
scarce heed the minor* excavations—so gratified 
with the nobler onesf, that we hardly think it 

* Vide frootitpirce. 

t inooe Ui€ (rtiv|rniD|: pages of my work hare gone to pre*, I 
hare Artiud, in looking orcr • large box ftiil of manuacript p>prr«, 
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worth while to peep in at those of an inferior siac 
or beauty. Being accustomed to rich \'iand8, we 
cannot be satisfied with coarse food; yet the next 
cave, and other small excavations, so lightly spoken 
of^ would render any other place illustrious in the 
annals of antiquity, and stamp its name to posterity 
as a place of renown, possessing monuments of in¬ 
tense curiosity, the offspring of idolatry, and the 
work of an unknown age and people. 

^V e must not, however, in our admiration of the 
larger and more ornamented temple, pass by, mb 
sikntio, the following excavation, called after Pa- 
rosu-llamo, a name of Vishnu, being his sixth in¬ 
carnation ; said to have been born near Agra, on 
the Trccta Yoog: ho is supposed to be still living 
in the Concan. This temple communicates with 
the last one by an opening in the wall. Although 
on a much smaller scale in every particular, yet the 
pillars that support the ceilings are two feet three 
inches square. The room is thirty-ono feet by 
twenty-five feet eight inches; to the ceiling eight 
feet ten inches: the recess is six feet six inches deep, 
containing the figure, which is sitting, three feet 
four inches high: it is a neat little apartment. 

At about four hundred yards distance from Pur- 
saru-Rama temple, stands Dhurma Linga*. Unlike 

the following note regarding lodrance, the presiding goddew 
here. *' £ar>rings and ankleU} her ejres are formed of two bUck 
and finely polished stones j face highly ronged, with red ochre,** 

* The god of justice, produced from the breast uf Brabmst) 
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the other tcmplos» this is approached by a narrow, 
excavated avenue, hewn out of the mountain for 
one hundred feet, and eight feet one inch broa<l. 
Proceeding up the avenue or passage, is a plain 
excavation, in a dilapidated state, and partly filled 
up with water *: it is about sixty feet by twenty- 
five feet. At the end of the avenue is a doorway 
or entrance, eleven feet six inches by four feet six 
inches; this opens into a fine spacious area or court, 
in length fifty-one feet six inches by twenty-six feet. 
We at once enter this mighty quarry by the door¬ 
way just mentioned; and here stands, in lonely 
pride, a temple, for magnitude and massiveness, in¬ 
ferior to none as a single apartment. Xhe immense 
pillars, apd gigantic figures, are in respective pro¬ 
portions, and in keeping with the excavadon. As 
o whole, it is an astonishing piece of workmanship, 
stupendous and beautiful. If we take into con¬ 
sideration the area and avenue, it appears a vast 
undertaking, unequalled by any thing in the known 
world. 

Before viewing it, I should have liked to have 
partaken of Lethe’s water to obliterate the im- 

** The Trry birtli of a Brahman h s cftoliDOod inmmatioo of 
Dhurma, god of juftioe; for the Br ahm a n is born to promote jaa- 
tior, and to procure altimate happiness.’*—Institutes of Menu, 
98 th rerse. 

* This frightful subterranean care is kuarded by two stooe 
lions, and in the inside by lire snakes. This is the one into which 
I IcU, but was shortly rescued by my pe«if>le. 
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prcssion left on ray mind by the inspection of the 
other large temples, that I might, de novo, have 
commenced my inquiries here, all former recollec¬ 
tions being erased from my mind. Gratified almost 
to satiety with a continuance of magnificent and 
beautiful apartments and temples, I am afraid of 
not doing full justice to the one we are entering. 
The beauties of Indra's temple are fast fleeting 
from my memory; even Keylas hardly retains its 
hold of my imagination. How, then, is it ]K>ssihlc 
among these glorious works • to bestow due atten¬ 
tion upon the minor ones,—mere servants’ rooms to 
a palace, or dormitories to a monastery ? Whether 
we first view the prodigious quarry that forms the 
.area, hewn down from the top of the mountain, or 
the room hollowed out of its very bowels, inch by 
inch, by the slow toiling of the chisel and mallet, 
until the first cavity grows almost imperceptibly 
into a spacious and handsome apartment, we arc 
positively at a loss to believe it possible (were the 
works not immediately before our eyes) that human 
labour and ingenuity could accomplish these sub- 

** How miijr a loarnod and industrioos writer be deceived wlio 
speaks from hearsay! Dr. Robertson, who is so clear in every 
thing, but who never was in India, observes of Elora, ** Tlioy do 
mo4 equal those of Elcphanta and Salsctte in magnitude." At 
Elephanta there is oae temple only: in Salsctte, via. at Canarab, 
Amboulce, Munpascr, and Macal. ^Mterc ten feet luve been cut, 
one hundred feet have been cut at Elora. I ha^-e repeatedly 
vi<«ited them, and have extenaite notes, not only of these, but of 
other exraiatcd temples 
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tcrroncan temples, worked out of such a hard and 
stubborn material as rock, and finished tastefully 
and perfectly, massively or delicately, as the artists' 
skill and fancy dictated. 

At the entrance of this large temple, which is on 
the right-hand side of the area, arc two lions coucli- 
ant, somewhat mutilated, whether by Aurungxebe, 
accident, weather, or time, my posse of religious at¬ 
tendants differed. In front of the temple is a vi- 
randa, or a kind of gallery: at each end are figures, 
but of these we will hereafter speak distinctly; not 
that I am at all desirous of a mythological discussion 
—far from it; but there is in this temple a greater 
variety of the principal gods of gigantic site scul|>- 
tured than in any of the other temples. From the 
front of the excavation to the inner wall, the depth 
is one hundred and fifty-two feet; and lengthwise, 
from north to south, one hundred and forty-one feet: 
height of the room sixteen feet eleven inches. 

In an apartment of these great dimensions, and 
with the prodigious weight of its solid rocky roof, 
the pillars require to be proportionably stout and 
numerous; for, whilst the excavated apartment docs 
not exceed seventeen feet, the towering mass above 
from the ground, at the front of the mountain to its 
summit, averages from sixty feet to upwards of one 
hundred feet; whilst, juSt at the entrance of the 
avenue, the height is not much above thirty feet. 
It will iMi easily conceived that the feeling of a 
visiter u|M>n first entering this temple is that of 
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feaTp and the first object to whicli he directs his 
eyes are the pillars [ and he inTolnntarily crouches 
ere he casts a look at the ceiling' to see if it is firm 
and stedfastj—no fissures^ no decay* Neither by 
hahits, constitution^ or profession, do 1 possess timid 
fancies; but I must confess it was two or three mi* 
nutcs before I felt serene and secure enough to 
calmly contemplate this stupendous apartment. 
There is, howeverj, no occasion for apprehension: the 
rock is as firm ns when it first started from chaos, 
the whole being in excellent preservation. 

There are forty-four pillars supporting the ceiling 
or roof; for above it is an undivided mass of rock. 
These pillars are of immense proportions, no less 
than sixteen feet four inches in girth; at the base 
being four feet three inches and a quarter square. 
About two*thirdsoFthe shaft is plain and square, the 
rest fluted and ornamented with carving. They have 
the same kind of capitals as those already described, 
hut not so globular, and a good deal more fiattened - 
a beam of rock over each capital crosses them all, not 
at right angles, but from east to west, for tlie evi¬ 
dent purpose of supporting the roof, these being of 
consitlcrable thickness. One of the beams is larger 
than the others; and though I could not perceive 
any crack or flaw that caused ^iich a precaution, 
doubtless the architect had his reasons. There is 
a very trifling difference in the sqxiare of some of 
the pillars. Within this room, and towards the 
inner side, stands a distinct room, thirty feet square, 
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ascended by five stone steps, having a doorway cut 
in each wall, between which entrances and the an¬ 
gles are large gigantic figures cut, in high relief, in 
a standing position: their height is thirteen feet six 
inches; some ore of smaller stature. This small 
square temple is an integral part of the mountain, 
as the floor is undctached, although it interrupts 
the series of pillars. Small as it is, it bespeaks our 
admiration of the workmen. The Lingham which 
it contains one would have supposed might have 
been placed in the large temples, without going to 
the trouble of hewing out a smaller one in the heart 
of the large one, like children playing at houses, with 
cards, one within another. No, this would not have 
suited the extraordinary and indefatigable artificers 
of Elora; their unconquerable spirit of a refined and 
deep-seated superstition only could have perfected 
these works. The same inveterate fanaticism that 
formerly caused the first-born female mfant to be 
drowned in milk, the young and beautiful widow to 
burn herself, and the man to immolate himself— re¬ 
ligion— did it all; and what has it not done and 
undone in all countries and in all ages ? 

The Lingliam in this small temple was covered 
with oil and red ochre, and flowers were daily 
strewed on its circular top. Ihis Lingham is 
larger than usual, occupying, with the altar, a 
great part of the room. In most Ling rooms a 
sufficient space is left for the votaries to walk 
round whilst making the usual invocations to the 
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deity (MrUm Deo), Tliis emblem is much fre¬ 
quented by femnle rotaries, who talve especial care 
to keep it clean washed, and often perfume it with 
odoriferous oils and flowers; whilst the attendant 
Brahmans sweep the npartment, and attend the 
Uro oil lights, and belUringiug- I nerer obserred 
it noticed by any writer, that there was a likeness 
in the oil-vessel to the Yoni (circular frame, &c.) 
ill which the light Itself is placed. 

1 have my doubts whether the large circular 
altars iu the arched-roof temples at Elora, Karli, 
and Cana rah, are not large Linghams. A careful 
observer will see a great similarity of shape, al¬ 
though a part is incomplete. However, it is a mere 
flying suggestion of mine, unsupported by any 
authority ; os ivell as whether the large wide- 
spreading ornament that surmounts these altars 
may not have been borrowed from the expanded 
hood of the Cabra Csp^^llo (hooded snake), which I 
have occasionally seen in distant parts of India, 
spread over the top of the Ling stone. These ore 
two inquiries worth the consideration of those wiio 
feel an Interest in Hindoo mythology. 

No symbol is more venerated, or more frequently 
met with in all parts, than the altar and Ling of 
Siva, or Milha Deo. Barren women constantly re¬ 
sort to it, to supplicate for children. The cfflcacy of 
their prayers, and the mysteries attending them, 
we will pass over* Sterility in n female in India is 
the gi'cntest possible human misfortune, A wife 
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may be forinally repudiated on that score • nor is 
this the only misfortune: the young people scoff at 
her, her own sex avoid l»cr, and her husband up- 
briuds her. In short, it is supposed to be a curse 
inflicted by the gods. We know of allusion made 
to the subject in St. Luke, in the latter part of the 
20th verse, chapter i. 

Maha Deo not only in his large altar is honoured, 
but he and his consort arc more than ever sculp¬ 
tured in this wall. By a reference to my MS. 
papers, 1 find a room of similar shape, placed within 
a large room, having figures on the walls, and con¬ 
taining a Lingham, is met with both in the Kle- 
phanta (Garri-pouri) temple, and in the Amboulec 
{Jogee Sr'i) temple in Salsctte. 

This digression respecting the Lingham will be 
excused, as it is an emblem not.generally known, 
but as frequently met with as the Cross in Catholic 
countries. 

Tbc ceiling of this room has been painted, and 
in front of a groupc of figures, niches arc deeply 
cut in the floor, to receive offerings and sacrificial 
oblations, on a marriage taking place. 

This temple boasU of the following chief per¬ 
sonages—Bruhnia, Vishnu, Miiha Deo; making the 
Hindoo triad. But the figures are distinct and 
separate: Vira Budra, Govinda, Ilavan, Bhavaiii 
(goddess), l.akshmi (goddess), Dhurma Raj (hence 
the name of the temple), Chandrah and his con- 
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»ort, and a few others: not forgetting two or three 
monkeys, the bull Nundi, and the Ling*. 

The groupc of Muha Deo and his consort, with 
their celestial followers, is upheld by Kavan, with 
his ten hands, eight of which are employed in sup¬ 
porting the happy couple. Two monkeys (Ilanu- 
mans) arc appropriately introduced, as it was chiefly 
by the aid of the able generalship of Hanuman, and 
his long-tailed followers, that Ravan failed; who is 
punished by being obliged to support the heavenly 
pair. 

In a preceding page it will be seen that Sita 
w'as guiltless of any participation in the act of 
Ravan. The next figure that desen’es a detailed 
notice is a remarkably well-executed figure of Vira 
Budra, having eight hands. One holds up the 
slain body of Diruz Ii(g ; the second, with a spear, 
piercing the body of Dytaseer; the third, extended, 
holding a snake; two hands sustaining a canopy 
of loose drapery; one striking Rravalti (the ele¬ 
phant of Indra) on the head; one holding a vessel, 
bcll-shapcd, to receive the blood of the victims;— 
the eighth hand is wanting. The countenance of 
this sanguinary and popular hero is wild and 
threatening; the whole very well expressiMl. Bc- 

* I hare a copy of an ia9Cription,cooHtKtIogof six lines, cut in 
tbe floor of this room; but there being no type of the character 
in this country, and the impnesibility of translating it, for the 
present I retain it. It is. howerer, at the service of any one. 
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loTA' is sittUi^F* quite unconcerned, Lakshmi, the 
{^entiS Mtiriua, the iica-borti goddess of bi^auty. 
She Is consort of Visltiu. She presides over mar¬ 
riages ond prosperity. She is co-cqtmi with Fan’ufi 
and Scf^itsTL'otti (the consorts of Brahma and 
Deo), As this worthy Indy occupies hundreds of 
pages in Hindoo writings, all allegorical and fabu^ 
lous, it would be a waste of time to say any more 
about her. The fables have neither ingenuity nor 
interest to recoranicnd them to a lengthened 
notice, Lakshmi is a very common name among 
Hindoo women, 

Diruz Uaj, of very large size, in a sitting posture, 
h on the left-hand side of the viranda. He hns a 
club in his hand, and the sacerdotal thread over 
his shoulders. On the right-hand side is another 
figure of Milha Deo, dancing, and surrounded by 
same smaller figures, admiring hv& agility ; whilst 
the bull Nundi Is looking on, with his usual gra¬ 
vity, unconcerned at the frolic going forward. 
The other figures cut on the walls of the square 
temple arc of gigantic proportions, and occupy the 
same space as those before-mentioned, between the 
door-ways and angles of the room- These groups 
are variously displayed and om amen ted. On the 
right and left of the front centre door-way arc 
grouped Af/rw, or Mum, a name of Budha, and 
Bhavanl t the former having a pyramidal-shaped 
kind of tiara. Entering on the opposite side of the 
door-wny are Pavan and LakshinU On the other 
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space, corresponding groups of Chandrah and Si- 
tabae, Prichand and Govinda. This same group 
is again honoured by a second representation on 
the further side of the temple Sidasiva, and Rid, 
an unknown personage. Most of these heroes are 
well known in the Ramayana: Ravan as the de¬ 
stroying king of Lanca; Raj Diraz, or Diruz, as 
having been killed by Rama; Pavan, the regent of 
the winds, as being the reputed father of Hanu- 
man; and Vira Hudra, as a son of Siva, a cele¬ 
brated warrior. The Ling and Nundi are his at¬ 
tributes. Had he but the usual number of arms 
it would be a very fine figure. 

Tliere is another fine group of figures on the 
right-hand side from the entrance, consisting of 
Brahma. Vishnu, Diruz Raj, Ailyah. and Parvati’s 
parents •, celebrating the marriage or reconciliation 
of Muhd Deo and Parvati. Brahma, sitting, is 
kindly officiating as priest, having the O/es, and a 
LottiX, Tl)c former are leaves on which the Vedas 
(Scriptures) were w’ritten; the Lotus is the emblem 

• I robably Narayana and Nerajrani, as she had no other |>a- 
rcots; and as that vas at the creation of the world, it is scarceijf 
possiUe to trace her parentage. Of AHj-ah, and her seduction 
by Indra (the Jupiter of the Hindoos), a disgusting story is told 
in the Ramayana, 38th chapter. She was huned for her austerity 
and rirtue : her husband was a wise old mao, named Gotinui, 
who at first detected Indra, and implored of Sira that he 
might be marked with the object of his libidinous desires. On 
repentance, these were changed into eyes. He, howerer, still 
persevered, and finally succeeded with Ailyah. 
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of female beauty, and is held sacred not only in 
India, but in 'Ehibct, and Nepaul; and of 

which some notices will be pven in a subsequent 
pa;^. In front of this assembly are tlie circular 
cuts, carved on the 6oor, where Vishnu is standing 
in the rear of Brahma. There are some smaller 
figures, composing the heavenly train. 

Not far from this is a standing female figure, 
unknown by name, accompanied by a few small 
figures. Probably these are representations of 
Gopia, the early companions and playfellows of 
Chrishna (Vishnu). It is, however, prohlcmatical 
whether they would find a place in the same temple 
with Brahma and Muhii Deo. 

Wc will say no more; for after those whom, from 
their size or high rank, we have noticed, a quantiun 
sufficit, for one temple, of the fabled host has been 
given. 

We observe that Brahma is at last distinctly re¬ 
cognised. Some of the figures are attired in dra¬ 
pery : the male with the common cloth drawers 
{choolnahs), and cummerbund passing between the 
thighs and round the middle. They have either the 
hair twisted and curled round the head, or a kind 
of tiara, or sugar-loaf-shaped cop, richly carved. 
More skill is shown in the execution of some of tlic 
figures than in others. 

There is an excavation outside, in front of the 
door, ^8 feet by 17 feet. A part, not included in 
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this measurement, is greatly choked up, having 
some pillars 9 feet 11 inches in circumference. 

At the further or southern end, and opposite the 
entrance, is a large and deep hollow, having a 
great number of steps, that lead to a pool of water 
overgrown with rushes and weeds. This pool has 
been formed by a cascade that precipitates itself 
upwards of 100 feet from the top of the mountain; 
and in the south-west monsoon, or rainy season, it 
must present a grand fall of water, judging from 
the breadth of the channel that carries off the 
overflowing water along the plain towards the 
village of Elora. 

Over these stairs, of which there are twenty- 
eight, is a gallery, 28 feet by 14 feet 0 inches; in 
height, 7 feet 6 inches. We may conjecture that 
this gallery has been constructed for inhabitants or 
visitors to observe the cascade, which, during a 
tempestuous night of the monsoon, with the ac¬ 
companiments of the thunder and lightning of the 
torrid zone, would afford a grand spectacle during 
the midnight-hour; and, as we see from this gallery 
the southern temples, when in the plenitude of 
their glory, their numerous lights, and musical 
instruments, always deep and loud, echoing from 
temple to temple, must have afforded os rich and 
as imposing a scene of religious retirement as the 
mind of the most gloomy enthusiast could wish,—a 
scene which any man would rejoice at beholding at 
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the time these temples, filled with priests and 
disciples, were in their pristine splendour. 

It is not to be doubted, that the founders, who 
made such noble offerings to the gods, did not stop 
here; but that the ceremonies, religious spectacles, 
high festivals, and the crowds of priests and vo¬ 
taries, were in number and pomp commensurate 
with the stupendous works they had completed; 
that nothing was wanting as long as the Hindoo 
sovereignty maintained its power; and that the 
wealth of the richest country in the world, and the 
devotion of the most idolatrous people, were con¬ 
stantly devoted to the go<ls and their mighty 
houses at Elora, is a fair conclusion; and with this 
remark 1 w ill conclude my survey of Dhurma Linga. 

The next temple is separated only by the pool 
of water and the nulla. The mountain here curves 
a little; for the front of this temple is nearly two 
points to the northward of west, whilst the aspect 
of the latter temple is to the southward of west. 
The succeeding temple to the one we are visiting 
has a northern declination. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Tmnpfe of Hrmcn, or Jmntiwaaaee—Coafbsion of Names in tlir 
Hindoo Mytholo^—Virmnd**—Temple of Sri Gunnees—The 
Ghana—Former OccupanU of the Caret—Faded Glorict of 
Flora—Temple of Nilacantha—Few AJUrt to BriUima or Se- 
raavatt!—^>fr. Maurice t Opinion—Temple of Rama Warra— 
Mi?er and Faniil)—Grotesque Figures—Nuptials of JaneU— 
The Cocoa-nut—Concluding Remarks. 

The temple we are about to survey is, like the 
last, sacred to the holy state of matrimouy; for 
single blessedness* forms no part of the Hindoo 
creed of happiness, although sects of Fakeers de¬ 
vote their life to rigid celibacy. This place is 
called Juruncassee, or abode of Hymen, which is 
displayed in the figures of 3eli\ and Lakshnu in 
the viranda. The other figures in this apartment 
are the three members of the Hindoo Triad, as 
seen in the last excavation. It is singular that 

* Both pnrtiM marry young, and are betrothed in their in¬ 
fancy—their lores grow with their youth and ripen with their 
age. 

■f Of the abore deity, or hero, I am not certain, as the Brah¬ 
mans called him BulUe, BtlU, and BttUtelt therefore I giro no 
account of hU life or actions. If it be Beii, be is of a smaller sise 
than many, notwithstanding bis being half-brother to Indra; but 
be is eridcntly not s dwarf. Whether, as suppo^wd in the Asiatic 
Rcwarrlies, roll. 2 and 3, he is the ancient Belus, I cannot pre¬ 
sume eren to surmi«e. I tried hard to ascertain who he was, it 
being his 6rst ap|iearan 4 'r. 
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Bruhma should be represented as presiding in his 
creating capacity, in both these marriages, as well 
as in his preserving and destroying ones; and is n 
happy illustration, by tbc artist, of the threefold 
influence this deity is said to possess. We do not 
find iiis image thus distinguished in its triple power 
in any other of the temples. Another singularity 
distinguishes th^e two temples from their neigh¬ 
bours : the Lingham and the bull Nundi are ob- . 
served where Brahma and Vishnu reside together, 
and there are also the figures of several handsome 
females, %vcaring high tiariis on their heads, though 
they are not of any rank in the mythology, de¬ 
scribed by any attribute, or designated by any 
name: thus, whilst we distinctly recognize Parvati, 
Lakshmi, and Sita, these pretty wenches are left 
nameless, 'fhey may, probably, have been bride- 
maids or attendants; but. whatever character they 
might have filled, it « ccrUin they have no small 
share of beauty, and are chastely finished by the 
artist. 

By tlie by, I should state that where I could not 
identify to a certainty a male or female figure by 
some symbol or attribute, I have invariably avoided 
affixing any name at alb The Brahmans had names 
in abundance; but they make assertions with such 
facility and unconcern, whether true or not, that 
little dependence can be placed upon their opinions. 
This 1 know by having detected them in forgetting 
a name which they bestowed a day or two l)efore on 
the same figure; and,where Parvati has five hundred 
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names, Muha Deo is acknowledged to have a thou¬ 
sand. In one of the Puranas there are his names 
at full length. In the various Avatars a confusion 
ensues. Then again the deity is male or female, 
sometimes coalescing with Sacti, consort, or female 
energy. The attributes, too, are often applied to 
opposite deities. The son of one of the principal 
gods is sometimes the original in another character 
or name. There are three Ramos, for instance; one 
and the same person, although different descents 
or Avatars. It is a heterogeneous subject, and 
would puzzle a lawyer to make out their deeds, 
or the most profound genealogist to trace them 
with satisfactory accuracy. Theories may be laid 
down, and names may be twisted and tortured by 
etymologists till something is mode out of the 
doubtful point. 

On making inquiries, ihe Brahmans rather con¬ 
found than assist in your rescarclies. Each has his 
favourite deity and peculiar local name, generally 
accompanied with some fanciful theory of his own. 
My Brahman was a native of Poona: he was fond 
of his fl'Utobay BallqjeCy Lakshmiy and others, and 
wished them to be paramount in all the temples. 

A different list would have been preferred by a 
Benares Brahman; while a coast {Coromandel) 
Brahman would probably have been for the Bu- 
dhist heroes. If to this discrepancy we add the 
numberless host of minor or secondary deities, all 
with their consorts, giants, sages, and holy* men. 
the whole wrapped up in impenetrable and iny- 
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stCTiouB fable, some faint idea may be ontertainwl 
of the difficult and abstruse subject of Hindoo 
mythology. 

On the right-hand side of Junawassee is a 6gure 
of Kumarat having his belly chafed by his consort 
Kavmari, Kumara is another name of Cartkyeot 
whilst the female was said to be Lakshmi. A 
niche is occupied here with the Varaha Avatar, or 
Boar incarnation, being the third descent of Vish¬ 
nu ; the world (Prithivi) resting on his tusk, while 
he is trampling on Sej/s (serpent) who subsequently 
became incarnated, under the name of ^sha, the 
emblem of eternity. The observation just made, 
regarding the intricate subject of identifying the 
deified personages in their collateral bearings to 
any particular Avatar, occurs in this group with 
respect to Seys; so that great caution is therefore 
necessary not to mention the various incarnations 
or personifications of the deity as distinct person¬ 
ages. The casts in brass, the drawings on paper, 
and sculpture on stone, widely differ in representing 
the same deity: in short, the same god which I have 
well known in Malabar I have scarce recollected 
in Guzerat or the Mysore, quite changed in Ben¬ 
gal, and hardly recognizable in Bahar. I therefore 
cannot help noticing that it were better to pass 
over some of the fabled tribe, than, by giving 
fictitious names, impose upon the reader and de¬ 
ceive the oriental scholar. It is a bold assertion, 
that 1 believe no officer in the Company** service 
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(of my standing) has been over more of India than 
myself; and for the first two years I intensely 
studied, both from books and oral communieations, 
the early history of the Hindoos, until I was sur¬ 
feited with unprofitable food, os, perchance, the 
reader may be with the late dissertation; wc will 
therefore close the subject. 

The Temple of Nuptials contains two distinct 
apartments, one considerably larger than the other, 
having recesses in each. This room is ascended by 
four steps: from the viranda it is the first in ro¬ 
tation. The outer viranda, or gallery, is dissimilar 
to most of those divisional front apartments in the 
other temples: here it is divided from the back 
apartment by a wall, having regular apertures for 
doors, and windows for the admission of light. It 
is difTerent from most of the other virandas, as 
being nearly as large as the inner room. The 
length of this viranda is sixty-four feet six inches, 
eight feet broad, and twelve feet high; whilst the 
room is only sixty-seven feet long, and nineteen 
feet eight inches broad : it is not, however, so high 
by a foot. There are three small recesses in this 
room, two of which arc six feet square and six feet 
high: the third recess is exactly one foot larger in 
the square than the others*. It must not be 

* To gire some idea of a riraoda, I majr mentam that in the 
last house I built in India, vhile the hall was only twenty-fire 
feet square, the front viranda was fifty-tw4i /cet long and fifteen 
feet broad, was enrinsed, and had glasa-windiiw^ and Venetian!*. 
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thought that virandas to houses in India are like, 
in sixe or appearance, to the gingerbread kind of 
imitations attached to the rwrc//cottages and villas 
in the environs of London: they are often larger 
than any of the rooms, frequently enclosed with a 
wall, and having, for their whole length, large 
Venetian blinds, turning (as well as the usual way 
of opening) inwards or outwards, to admit air, by 
means of an iron screw *, from the frame of the 
blind fitting into a small iron socket in the window- 
frame. This explanation of the name of viranda is 
not uncalled for. as other names, equally fitting, 
would, perhaps, be applied by a surveyor or civil 
engineer; but, in these curious excavations, the 
plainest and most common designation is the 
easiest to be understood. This observation like¬ 
wise applies to the words, “ doors, windows, niches, 
recesses, compartments, ceiling or roof, platforms or 
elevated floors, and htaircases.** The latter, although 
well cut, are without balustrades, &c. These have 
all been defined by one plain, uniform name, and 
not as an architect would technically describe a 
large modern building. 

The three ride rirmwUs were thirty feet by ten feet; the bed- 
reom thirty-fire feet by tweaty-two feet, detached, b«t haniig a 
corered poaeage to it. , 

• Thi* U an eaceUent cootrirence, aa the bhnd may en y 
be turned round iU pirot. Were this practice introduced^n- 
.tend of our awkwani frame moring by pulleys, (he disgraceful 
am! dangerous prartke oi scmint.girls going outside to clean t 
windows would be aroided. 
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A few yards from this viraude and 1ml 1 h another 
t^xcavatton having the same appellation as the out 
wo have juat left. This is a larger and finer temple 
than its neighbour^ containing a room twenty^onc 
feet square, placed in a spacious recess forty feet 
six inches in depth, and thirty-eight feet broad. Its 
squ are room eontai us a Ling o f Maha-Deo, Outside 
on the door are colossal figures similar to those in 
Dhurma Linga, but only in tho front square : they 
reptcseitt Chand and Prlchand. The figures that 
are grouped with them were called by different 
names to those that accompany the same figures 
ill Dhurma LingOi and are proportion ably small 
in stature, but are exceedingly well executed, 'Phe 
chief ornaments, howcYcr, in this apartment are 
two handsome and singularly-shaped pillars, and 
two pilasters that adorn the entrance of the re¬ 
cess, which give a very pleasing effect to the 
square temple standing behind, showing itself be¬ 
tween the interval of the pillars. I was so forcibly 
struck by the beauty of these parts of the artist's 
labour, that although I have lost my drawing, the 
recollection is as perfect in my memory as during 
the first month I viewed it- This temple other¬ 
wise is not particularly distinguished by ony massive 
pillars, large dimensions, or variety of sculpture. 
The length of the hall (exclusive of the recess) is 
one ho lid red and eleven feet by twenty-two feet six 
inches. After passing the outer ]iart the room is 
contracted by the recess, ill which stands the temple 
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and the scarp: this part is enriched with several 
hgures, with drapery round their middle. The 
Bralimans, as usual, had names for them; but os 
they arc not distinguished by any emblematical de¬ 
vices, liorbear giving u doubtful list; generally they 
arc said to be servants of Kama*. My Brahman cut 
all discussion short by affinning, w ith a supercilious 
smile, they were Kutichnce Luq^ in other words. 
Dames des plaisirs.^ The Hindoos arc not very 
chaste in their representations or expressions. Love 
forms the baab of most of their talcs and histories. 
Their unbounded atUchment to women may be 
excused in a warm climate and possessing females 
who, for symmetry of shape, delicate features, small 
feet, exquisitely proportioned limbs, fervency of 
affection, and sweetness of temper, are unexcelled 
by any females in the world. It would be strange 
were the natives not amorous. The loves of the 
Hindoos ore the some ns the loves of others; but 
their stories arc more coarsely told, more extrava¬ 
gantly embellished, than the delicately wrapt up 
tale in modern novels, where the subject b well 
dbguiscd. these unhappy digressions 

may, perhaps, be deemed censurable; but if it be 
necessary at all to speak of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the people, it is necessary to do so with 
Bdelity; and I cannot help thinking tliat a little 
change of subject, as we wander over the rocky te- 
iicnicnts, will not offend my readers. 

We will, however, again, once more resume our 
• C»<id of Lore. 
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researches. The front entrance to Junawassee is 
open, and hzis four pillars and two pilasters, one at 
each end; these pillars are thirteen feet six inches 
high, and arc very large, being three feet six inches 
square at the base. The breadth of the hall at 
this part is'twenty-two feet six inches, where the 
large recess and its square temple interrupt the 
size of the room and lessen the length. Although 
the excavation is small, the open front, neat pillars, 
and richly sculptured recess, give it a pleasing ap¬ 
pearance ; it is in fine preservation; and the united 
temples in Junawassee alone would be the pride 
and boast of any county in proud England. Eng¬ 
land has, indeed, much to be proud of; for, stand¬ 
ing amid the convulsions of empires, she is the ex¬ 
ample and dread of all. Her limited population 
have formed two other Englands, and a third is fast 
forming. In every thing that is done she has an 
influence, and has the power to direct. How en¬ 
viable is the state of that country that is neither 
to be cajoled nor frightened. 

Ere we arrive at the grand Keylas the intervening 
space of ground is only occupied by three principal 
temples or houses; the last of these only will deserve 
a detailed notice.* Satiated as it were with these 
curious and wonderful places, I feel a desire to arrive 
at the completion of my task. So much has been seen 
that the mind can scarcely receive any fresh im¬ 
pressions; but, as a faithful historian, justice tn my 
o\vn integrity, respect for the founders of the tem¬ 
ples, and lastly my duty to the public, will not allow 
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the idea of oiu.cting or slurring over either of the 
remaining excavations. Should my health permit 
me to return to my military duties, I shall most 
certainly again visit Elora, for purposes not neces¬ 
sary here to mention. 

The next excavation in the series still going south 
has two names,*S># GunWM (or Ganesa) and Kumari 
and frahiri*. It is contiguous to Junuwassee. I 
regret to say the excavation is in a very ruinous 
state, a good deal of the front having fallen in and 
choked up the entrance. Indistinctly is seen the 
remains of two pillars, and the rock still projects 
considerably over the entrance. The interior of the 
excavation is distinguished by a large mutilated 
figure of Hudra, one hand holding a two-edged 
sword. A small round spot u pointed out where an 
image of Ganesa once stood; hence probably the 
name. This is the first time the divine monster 
has been in this northern range dbtinctly brought 
to notice, although ho is constantly observed in most 
modem Hindoo temples. This excavc n is thirty- 
one feet by 6fty-six feet six inches; ic cuts but a 
sorry figure among its more splendid neighbours; 
but to judge by what remains of the figure, it has 
in its day been as well finished as the other temples. 
Adjacent to this is a nest of small rooms called 
Ghana or the oil-shops; these contain three Lings 
of M^a Deo and one of Ganesa. As we have no 
notice of this popular hero in our survey of pillars, 
• Cnnuortii of Vialinu ind Csrtinv*. 

T 
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virandas, and statues, wo must pay Ganesa a tribute 
of respect by half a dozen lines of recollection. He 
had the misfortune to be disgraced by llavan, and 
the still greater misfortune to be beheaded by Siva; 
ho is said to be the Janus of the Greeks and Romans— 
he is the Hindoo god of prudence and policy—^hc is 
usually seated on a rat—he is in Malabar and the 
Carnatic called Pollear, Of this celebrated and po¬ 
pular divinity we will give, in a subsequent page, 
a more detailed notice. 

These small rooms of the Ghana arc not dis¬ 
similar in shape to the huts used in India for ex¬ 
pressing oil from the plant. If these temples were 
in former periods lighted, the consumption of oil 
must have been very great, and in more request 
than any other article. Of water, the reservoirs 
and cisterns afibrd an abundant supply, and of an 
excellent quality. Of food and clothing, the Hin¬ 
doos require but little variety in the former, and 
little in quantity of the latter, which the %illagc 
bazaars would be equal to supply. Carpenters 
and bricklayers were not wanted here, i/irsc habita¬ 
tions requiring no repair; shoemakers and barbers 
would be in request; they, however, from their de¬ 
based caste, would reside in the llallalcorc cave, 
mentioned in a former page. 

From the abhorrence in which shoemakers are 
held, this would be a lit asylum : the dancing-girls, 
singers, and players on musical instruments, would 
likewise there find a retreat. No business con- 
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nccted Rrith the wants of the priests anti devotees 
of Klora would more require a separate and per¬ 
manent abode than oil-sellers; and ns lights are 
burnt before many of the gods continually, and 
generally before the Ling of Maha Deo, oil 
would be in request for the visages of some of the 
gods, and for many of their symbols, which are fre¬ 
quently rubbed with oil. We will conclude that 
the name is not of a fanciful derivation, and that a 
flourishing business was formerly carried on in oil. 

Whore now is the whole mechanism of Elora's 
former splendour,—the mystic dance, the beautiful 
priestesses, the innumerable midnight lamps, the 
choruses of hundreds of devoted victims, the re¬ 
sponses of music, the shouts of fanatical fakeers, 
the solemn supplications of the graceful-looking 
Brahman of the “ olden day,” clothed in long white 
vestments? All arc fled, and succeeded in the rm*o- 
lutions of time by a degenerate, stupid, and op¬ 
pressed race, whose very presence in the halls of 
their noble sires is a disgrace. Great has been, and 
great is the revolution going on among the millions 
of Hindoos; but if we consider the very vicious sy¬ 
stems of their native governments, five times invaded 
and thrice subjugated, the only surprise is, that the 
moral fabric has not been more deteriorated. 

We w'ill now quit the oil-shops, and, proceeding 
but a few yards, arrive at a temple called Nifth- 
cantha, or Blue-throat, after one of the names of 
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Miha Deo. This excavation, though of an inferior 
size, may boast of a few well-sculptured fi^urcB ^ the 
bull Nundi, Ling of Miibii Deo; two representationa 
of Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, and a small Imperfect 
one of Scraawotti, sv ife of BruKina. This is, 1 believe* 
the only time the latter has appeared* Suffice it 
to say, she is the Jlincrva of the Hindoos, To fully 
describe her ladyship, would occupy a dissertation 
of ten good round pages, for which I have no ap¬ 
petite, Like her mighty lord, it is singular how 
few' altars or images are raised to her honour. Near 
her is that ugly fellow Ganesa, without a proboscis 
{yuigOt Gun putty, or Gunius), For the first time 
Ave have Carticyea Swamuiy*, half brother of Ga- 
nesa, and son of Mahu Deo, but, strange to relate, 
not the son of his mother Parvati. 1 have no wish 
to disgust the wise, or edify the curious, by ribaldry, 
/Vny thing out of the course of nature and reason 
is with avidity engrafted by the fabulists of early 
Hindoo history: the more preposterous and absurd, 
the greater is the relish with winch the Hindoos 
devour their mythological legends, 

Mr. Maurice observes—*- Concerning these ex- 

* ** Strange to relite, but ffotuiitrfully true,'* iathe dUguatlng 
pruJigy of the birth of Cwtitjcei. I do not Vmw whether any 
authors hare veiahiTed at relating the story; and haring inyself 
aa wish for a nwt from thm muA uaeliil institutinn t]ie ** Vice 
Society,*' I diall BiyiKnighl* liut that it « immodest and oteiteti'? 
jii the highi^t degree. 
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travttgant mylliological details of the Hindoos, I 
most remark, that, however wild and romantic the 
language in which they arc clothed, this fact may be 
depended upon, that there in general lies concealed 
at the bottom some physical meaning, or deep theo¬ 
logical truths.'* This is the opinion of one who wrote 
a valuable treatise on Indian antiquities. I only 
know, that with much industry, a knowledge of the 
language, and the best local information, I never 
had the good fortune to arrive at such a conclusion. 
This might, however, be attributed to my native 
dulness, or lack of genius: if so, I am not singular, 
as I know wiser men than myself give up the pur¬ 
suit in despair, and have known even a learned 
Brahman and Pundit shake his head and np|>ear 
- incredulous. In short, the dose is too large to be 
swallowed, and for the greater part too obscene to 
be narrated. 

On each side of this temple, as you ascend by six 
ste)>s, are two figures of Rishis. The large room 
is divided by a series of pillars, fifteen in number. As 
usual in the other temples, the I.ing has a recess 
entirely appropriated to it. This symbol here is of 
a fine grained smooth stone, that has been sunk into 
the floor, os it is of a different kind to the walls and 
pillars. This recess, which stamls at the inner end 
of the room, is twenty-eight feet ten inches by 
seventeen feet four inches: it is of the same height 
as the room.vir. twelve feet two inches. The whole 
room, wanting a few inches, is sixty-nine feet by 
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forty-five feet. In this temple, as in one or two of 
the smaller ones, the size towards the further end, 
for a small portion, contracts in breadth, from the 
pillars closing. 

VVe now draw to a conclusion iu our researches 
among these rocky tenements, as the one we are now 
approaching is the last in the range, before we come 
to Kcylas, of any note, or deserving of a separate 
description. It stands not many yards distant from 
the temple of Maha Deo, and is named Rama 
Jf 'arra, a designation not unlikely derived from a 
figure of Vishnu (Rama), grouped with an unknown 
figure. Bhuat is sculptured on each side of the door 
of a square temple, that occupies the recess at the 
end of the room, w’herc these figures arc delineated 
by the artist as if exciting each other to a trial of 
strength, os heavenly pilvans* or wrestlers, which 
name (Persian) my Brahman gave them. 

This temple of Rama Warro, like the last, has 

* This is a Pcnaai^ word; my Brabiuau’s using it may be at- 
ciiuutcd for by his lately coming from Bombay, where a body of 
wrestlers had arrired in the suite of Mr. H. Smith. These men 
were astonishingly actire and strong at gymnastic cotercbca. No 
one could stand against them: the most powerful men were se¬ 
lected from the king's ships and rcjpmcots, and stood not the 
smallest chance. The Author, at that time strong and }'oaag, 
wished to Icam a little but on the second onset one of tbtpilvaiu 
playfully took him by the waistband, and with one hand threw 
him about four rards on his head in the sawdust, which so discom- 
fiird his upper works, tlut he was obliged to gtre up the task of 
leaming 
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an aspect two pointa to the southward of west. 
Upon the whole, it ia a fine room, having two small 
recessesj. nine feet eaehj, olid n larger receas holding 
the square temple* Tlio hall is seventy-two feet 
four inches long, without the small recesses; height 
of the ceiling fifteen feet one inch; the depth is 
seventy-two feet eight inches, exclusive of the large 
recess. The temple situated in the recess is thirty- 
one feet two inches square; so that a great portion 
is taken up by this detached room and its walls. 
Like the other square temples, within large halls, 
it is an integral part of the mountain, as the floor 
and ceiling are still undivided from the parent 

EOU* 

The ceiling is supported by six pillars and four 
pilostcra; these are not so large or so numerous aa 
one might expect at a first Liispection. The work¬ 
men have, however, justly considered, that the walls 
of the square temple being stout, and the recess 
being u component part of the rock, they take their 
due share of the burden in propping the thousands 
of eubical feet of rock that form the roof of these 
excavations. The figures carved or sculptured in 
this temple are various and numerous, and for the 
most part exceedingly well executed, nearly all 
representing fun and frolic, and that which is often 

the origin of it—nuptials* 

In this temple the gods have unbent from their 
heavenly pursuits, and condescend to enjoy them- 
iclves like mortals* Instead of the tiara (raigut), 
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or curled heads of hair» or the plaited hair entwined 
round the head, and rising in a pyramidal shape, as 
before seen, now, as befitting the nuptial ceremony 
and festifities going on, or where Ganesa and 
Vishnu appear, the figures hare high head-dresses 
curiously ornamented. Misery ha3,howevcr,foimd its 
way into this gay party. On the right hand side of 
the large recess is a singular group of poor, emaciated, 
skeleton-looking figures, in the lost stage of ex¬ 
haustion, so well executed, that the bones are seen 
through their wretched covering of parched skin- 
We could almost suppose the artist must have had 
a living subject to copy from. The group consists 
of a miser, his wife, son and daughter, holding out 
their hands, supplicating either for food or some 
property, which two thieves arc represented in the 
act of corrying off. The Brahmans explained to 
me that the family were very wicked; that they 
bad plundered the temples and people, and hoarded 
the ill-gotten wealth; that the misers were afterwards 
deprived of food, and, to perfect their wretchedness, 
in their helpless state people were ordered to carry 
away their substance before their eyes. This, if 
true, was a refinement in cruelty. 

At the entrance on one of the pilasters, of which 
there are two, is a beautiful naked figure of a fe¬ 
male. Outside the temple are several fem^e figures, 
but not so gracefully executed as the one just men¬ 
tioned. Opposite to the starving family, as if tor¬ 
turing their afflicted state, is a group of Biroo Kal 
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(Time or Saturn) dancing away, with all his might, 
with a set of musicians (kala signifies black; kal, 
devouring). Whether Biroo Kal be meant for Siva 
or Brigoo, the son of Brahma, is uncertain. 

In the hall is a group of Muha Deo and his wife 
Parvati, playing atcAoesi/rr, very prettily explained 
by the sculptor. Parvati, by the motion of her right 
hand, appears to be inclined for a “ row, whilst 
Narc^a, son of Briihma, a kind of Mercury or mes¬ 
senger of the gods, who sits near them, is doing his 
best to accelerate a fray by his look* and motion, 
and which he succeeds in, for a very unconnubial 
scene is sculptured below ; and, as if in derision of 
the earthly folly in these two gods, a grotesque- 
looking figure is ludicrously exposing to view, in 
the most irreverent manner, his bare posteriors. 
What can gods and goddesses expect when they so 
demean themselves? Such unseemly quarrelirng 
is very bad in us frail mortals; but when gods for¬ 
get themselves, they are surely entitled to ridicule 
and contempt; the whole group is well done. 
This figure was the only jocular one particularly 
visible in this range of temples; there is, however, 
quite sufficient of the indecent and obscene in some, 
and particularly on the outside of the walls of Great 
Keylas, as a minute inspection afterwards convinced 
me. There is nothing too depraved or lascivious 
for the Hindoo mind to contemplate and describe. 
The reader will quite comprehend me without filling 
my pages by a recital. 
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On the left hand of the small recess is a group, 
Muha Deo and Par\'ati in heaven, upheld by Ra- 
van; not unlike, in general outline, to the ossem- 
blagc olready described. If the pillars in front of 
the recess had the singular and beautiful figures 
that adorn the recess of Junuwassee, this would be 
a very highly finished excavation. Divested how¬ 
ever of these elegant supporters, the pillars here 
are, for the mc«t part, profusely sculptured, and on 
each side of the open entrance in Junuwassee, where 
the two pillars and two pilasters are placed, this 
temple is adorned by several pretty female figures; 
but having once seen a more splendid entrance to 
a recess than this temple possesses, we look to each 
succeeding excavation to excel its neighbour; and 
if it docs not do that, nor rival it, there is a feeling 
of inexpressible dissatisfaction in the mind at not 
being constantly delighted and amazed. This 
sentiment, however, towards the workmen, is both 
ungenerous and unjust. The faculties of human 
labour and ingenuity have gone, as it were, beyond 
the usual limit in these surprising places; and that 
they all should be equally splendid and large is ex¬ 
pecting rather too much. Those persons, however, 
who are fastidious in their taste, will do well to 
visit the minor temples first, and take Jug Naut*s 
temple. Das* Avatar, Junuwassee, Rama Warra, 

♦ The tenth descent, like the Mesmb of the Jews, i* frt ti» 
ruine.—See Genera] Obsenratious. 
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NUkantha, Visvacarma's chapel. Teen Tol, Indra’s 
temple, Dhurma Liaga, and Keylas last: thus 
taking them in succession of rank, which will pro¬ 
duce a higher gratification, and secure more jkt- 
monent impressions on tlie mind, than on viewing 
the large temples first, and the smaller ones after¬ 
wards. I am free to confess that a slight feeling 
of disappointment is not always repressible upon 
arriving at a small and inferior excavation: this, 
however, is by no means the case with the temple 
wc are now visiting, which, for its size, considering 
the great variety of sculpture, numerous figures, 
elaborately carved pillars and pilasters, and square 
temples in the large recess, is inferior to none. 
On the wall of the recess is 8culpture<l the nuptials 
of Janeka(father of Sita),while Ganesa,Bruhma and 
Govindaarc sitting bclow,assisUng in the ceremony. 

A great number of figures surround the group, as 
spectators and attendanU, one of which holds the 
sanctified cocoa-nut•. Few ceremonies arc con¬ 
ducted without an offering of cocoa-nut; and okl 

Indians will call to mind with delight the groups 

% 

♦ Tho«j who h«Tc rwided oo the weeteni •ide of IndU wiU 
recogoiac the nurrUge of tho Ootwi with the Ejwth, or. M it» 
Tulgariy called, coooa-out day. aa croat which take* place u. Au- • 
guit, when vcaode may proceed to aca with asJety. the rainy ^ 
tcmpeatium* weather baing to hare ecaird. I hare, 

however, known the Elephanta gale rery ieTer* long after thm 
cewnony. A 

utfen hU mite of nut to the ocean- 
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of elegant Hindoo damsels, tripping along at ** early 
morn,” after bathing, attired in their graceful and 
picturesque garments (the Sari and Chuli), as mild, 
as aifectionate, and as beautiful os angels, and as 
innocent—carrying, in a polished brass plate, their 
oblation of sweet>smcliing flowers, slices of cocoa- 
nut, or perchance a whole one, with spices, to the 
village god, whose temple stands hard by, and ge¬ 
nerally near a tank or pool of water. 

The reader is not, perhaps, aware why the cocoa- 
nut is held so sacred: a few words in explanation 
will suffice. It affords both meat and drink, a 
spirituous liquor, an excellent vinegar, a fine and 
cheap oil; the fibres make a cable, by which 74-gun 
ships have safely rode out heavy gales of wind, 
when the European ones have parted; the trunk, 
when split, makes rafters for houses; the leaves, 
when plaited, make good walls and roofs for large 
houses,impcnF’iousto windand rain*; the fibres, when 

* At the time a part of the Bombay force held the Portagneae 
•cttJcmcDU in a kind of military lurrcillaDce in 1809, I waa sta¬ 
tioned near Goa, and lired, as many otben did, in one of these 
cocoa-nut leaf bouses. It coosistod of a ball, about tardre feet 
square, with four other rooms; and, although the period was in 
the rery height of the monsoon, on the Ka-enaat, my houM was 
* snug, comfortable, and warm. I beliere there was not a nail on 
it; rafters, supporters, &c. were fostened on with cocoa-nut string 
(coir) f the wood waa the tree itadf; the roof, walls, doors, and 
windows, Ac. the leaf. 

A good account of the Portuguese settlements in the East 
Indies is much wanted. The old city of Goa poMesses many lino 
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picket], make an excellent substitute for horse hair 
in stufiing mattresses; and no dish of Indian cookery 
is complete nithout cocoa-nut. The duty upon a 
hundred cadjan leaves is considerable, and 1 believe 
each tree in Bombay pays a tax of one rupee to 
government. A small grove of cocoa-nut trees is a 
little fortune to a native; and 1 believe no tree in 
Europe is so generally usefuL Believing that its 
value and properties are scarcely known in Eng¬ 
land, and the nut being delineated in the above 
group of figures, I hope to be excused for the 
digression. 

There are but two more compartments of figures 
on the walls of the recess to detain us here: a 
group of Carticyca, with his peacocks and two 
attendants; in the opposite wall another, contain- 
ii^ the principal figure, Bhavani, and attendants. 
These are represented on the right and left hand 
fide of the small recess at the end of the hall. 
Nearly the whole wall of the right-hand recess is 
filled up w'ith a representation of the ceremonies 
observed at the new moon. 

At the left-hand of the entrance to the hall of 
this temple is a large cistern of excellent water; 

buUdiogt, AOtl would affoid much curious msttcr. I met with 
some singular adreotures there { was ooce nearijr aaaasunated, 
and at another time in danger of the Inquisition, from a ridicu¬ 
lous charge of sacrilege. Goa is a beautiful country, and abound- 
ing with interesting history and ermts. These matters are not 
my fiirte ; but still 1 hare sutne fifty Win p*gr* of MS, obserra- 
tiuiia matlr on the spot. 
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and not far from it, couchont, ts our old and party 
acquBintanco, the bull Nundr, As^ 1 beliere, we 
cononienced our antiquarian and mytholog^icnl re^ 
searches with this sacred animal at Keylas, we will 
finish with him at Rama's Warra. 1’he hull alone 
is not only worshi[iped, but the cow likewise, A 
Hindoo mil with ecstasy run after a cow, and think 
himself particukrly happy if he can but catch some 
of her falling urine to drink and wash his face with i 
and happy is the Hindoo who ia tlms blessed before 
his morning nhlutions and prayers. So that it will bo 
seen that the cow*, as well as Nundi, is held in the 
highest sane tity, Yet, wi th al \ their veneration, 1 have 
seen many instances w'here both bull and cow have 
been maltreated by lownrastc Hindoos—instances 
where Mr, Martin's humane act of parliament was 
loudly ealied for; for, besides severely beating, and 
twisting the tall almost off, when the animal is restive 
or sulky, nothing is more common, if he will nm 
get oft’ the ground, than to fitnft' up his nostrils 
w'ith a wet ball of mud, till lie is almost frantic 
with pain, and necessarily rises o6f the ground. A 
respectable Hindoo, or a priest, like persons of the 
same class in England, are equally incapable of 
such conduct to the brute creation. For this last 
digression, J~havc no apology to ofter, 

* Auy rjf ocxviuou^, or wLtre fciocl is or ate, muKt 

be (u if witL holy urater) hy Iwleg pliuitered with nnr- 

dting. Aa » fiiltbriiJi histeriwt, I cvuld not well ihe 

reiruirkfi. 
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I have, thank the Fates, at lea^th finished my 
account of Elora, and right glad am I. How that 
undertaking has been done is left to the judgment 
and indulgence of the public. My fidelity can¬ 
not, I believe, be impeached. To fine or dfiasical 
writing 1 make no pretensions, and to Jeamed or 
cTitieal opinions 1 allow my utter incompetence. 
Occaeionally, while transcribing my original hook, 

I have been sadly annoyed by worldly circum¬ 
stances, unlooked-for and uncontrollable. Tlo this 

I may add, the impediments I met with from both 
nny hands being contracted, and very weak *; the 
sight of my right eye nearly gone by ophthalmia, 
and the remaining one occasionally dim, with a 
cloud floating before it, from sympathetic affection, 
after writing too many pages at one sitting; my 
sight, from the same cause, not allowing me to add 
or revise any thing in my hook by candle-light, 
independent'of these bodily afflictions, I may allude 
to the reduction of my income to about oue^enth 
part of what it was in India; the coldness of rela¬ 
tives, who think you ought to be richer on returning 
from a fifteen years* residence abroad; the unac¬ 
countable neglect experienced from the Court of 
Directors, to whom 1 rendered a most important 
service and permanent benefit in the civil branch of 
the military service at Bombay: these circum¬ 
stances combined, and the increasing wants of a 

• BniugHt: nn by an eMesalfe use of Gonlsni extract, whiiat 
liilwuiin^t uttdtjf, for PK>oth>r mvpit optjtKnimii. 
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you Jig family, would aubdue the' miud of many 
men^ I may bo bent, but am not to bo subdued^ 
A firm and unahaken confidence in the dispensations 
of Providence, a clear conscience, an unimpeachable 
character, and the ofiections of my family, will bear 
me up. To repine ia a sin; to be dissatisfied witli 
what cannot be helped i^ folly. As the old English 
song has it, I 

** Look ihrwajid willj hopes of tfrutormw.** 

However, the events above alluded to ore not the 
best calculated to make an author cheerful witliin 
himself, or pleasing to his reader*. 1 have stiU, os 
before observed, done my best, and must resign 
myself to the superior judgment and taleuts of 
wiser men, who may think proper to notice my 
work. " It is pleasing to have the strength of a 
giant, but it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 
After all my labours and long journey, the reader 
must not be displeased at my introducing a few 
words on a poor soldier’s fate. 

* Tlwrt are other dreumetanres connected with the sbewe re- 
uurka. which will pmaibljr, in another ihApe wid Rt anal her 
period, prere iatere$Ubg and io&tnictive to many. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GENERAL OBfiEKVATIONS ON ELOHAi kC- S:C» 

*Wor»hjp rtf Stooeft—Bmliiniiiiftand Buclhist^—LotM—CwniH^giiaj 
of the Hindoos—VlaifBcirmDi^ft Tetupt*—Pyromids-^Nimdi or 
Apia^Monke^t nwl Peiicocli*--“LiDg}min—Trtrtflist“<lan«a 
»Beo and Purrati—Vlslinn—Hwna—Pavsnrt^Brahina 

—Rnj Bclrtrt—Dw Glmr. 

Under this head I purpose offering soine notices 
on the subject of my narrative, some inquiries,^ and 
a few remarks on points connected therewith, l>c- 
fore commencing onr journey to Aurungahad. 

Religious enkhuHiasts, in the early ages, always 
sought the gloom and retirements of forests and 
caves* Stones have, in the history of superstition, ^ 
alw'ays held a pre-eminence, as objects of worship. 
In a religion like the Hindoo, where their nume¬ 
rous deities arc identified with all the actions of a 
man^s life, and every action of which the god is 
supposed to hove influenced, and to be present 
at, carving these stones, to propitiate the deity, 
followed as a matter of course. As nations be¬ 
came civilised, the gods were not only by these 
means supposed to be conciliated, hut their ge¬ 
neral attributes and character were carved on the 
^ graven image/' for their daily contemplntion;, 
and for the instruction of their youth* To this 
very day, in India, 1 have observed on the road¬ 
side* where a murder has been committed, a rude 
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Stone, with the figure of a horseman with a draw'ti 
sword ; or, for robbery, o camel or buUociE, having 
a pack on their back- Large heaps of stones ara 
often seen by the road-side, on wliich are placed 
flags of a dirty brlqk-diist colour. To each of these 
heaps every pious traveller adds a stone as he 
passes, till the heap becomes a little mound. If 
any of these are at all like the Liuga of hfuha OeOi 
it is sure to be selected, placed conspicuously ut^- 
right, daubed w'ith oil and red ochre, the peculiiy 
colour of Brahma* The vcnernliou for stones we 
find mention of in the blessed Scriptures, Genesis, 
chap. ‘28, verse 18: “ And Jacob rose early in the 
morning, and took the stone he had put for his 
pillow*, and set it up fur a pillar, and poured oil on 
the top of it/' Other outhorities might ho ad¬ 
duced^ but, while w'c have in England a Stone¬ 
henge* nny further observations appear superfluous. 

The following paragraph, wTitten by the late 
Mr. Reuben Burrows, so well known in India ‘ for 
many able papers on Hindoo literature, and an 
authority not to be disregarded, may in this place 
not be irrelative to our remarks on the stone 
mansions of Klora* 

* Secniid Tolom* of Reieon,-li». Tlii? Edinburgh He- 

T«ir, July, raay !il» consulted. Howewr desimus nf 

givtsg ibf litter PKffillont authority at Some length, roy reiPfirb 
on Eb™, and wy journey to AuRingjibcid in reluroing. predmlc 
il, although such h valuable source CNflere an abuijdi,nl supply of 
matte)’ on BhuJtsm. 
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Tlie pyramids of Egyptj as well as those lately 
discovered in Iceland, and probably, too, the tower 
of Babel, seem to have been intended for nothing 
more than imagesof MhhrtDeo (Sivri)» ytonchengeis 
evidently one of the temples of Budlm: the religious 
ceremonies of the Papists seem in many parts a 
mere servile copy of those of the Gosscins and 
Fakeers* The different tenets of Popery and 
Deism have a great slmilanty to the two doctrines 
of Brahma and Budha ; nnd as the Brahmans were 
the authors of the Ptolemaic system, so the Budhiata 
appear to have been the inventora of the Philolaic 
or Copernican, as well ns of the doctrine of attrac¬ 
tion. That the Druids of Britain were Brahmans, 
is beyond the least shadow of doubt/' P. 47®^ 
On the above I dure not offer an opinion, but sub¬ 
mit it to the consideration of those who may not 
have seen the essay in question. 

The principal object of worship at Flora is the 
stone so frequently spoken of, the Lingham of^Mhe 
changer of things,*' Malm Deo (literally the great 
God), Siva. It is a symbol of him in his geneiatlve 
character; the base is inserted in the Voni i the 
Ling 13 of a conical shape, and often a black stone, 
covered with Sowers, (the Ue/ta nntl .fsaen shrubs); 
the flowers bang pcndi^nt from the crown of the 
Ung'’&tone to the spout of the or 1 atit, 

(mystieal rnatrix)- not a whit better than the 
phallus of the Greeks and its ceremonies. M'hot* 
ever cnthusiasla may nay to the contrary, this 
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symbol is grossly indecent, nnd abhorrent to ererj 
moral feeling* let the subject be glossed over as 
it may, A print will, without offending decency, 
at once cut short nil written description. Five 
lamps are commonly used in worship at 

this symbol, but frequently one lamp having five 
wicks. Often the lotos Is seen on the top of the 
Ling. The wafer that the Argha holds (the pedestal 
in which the Ling is inserted), is emblematical of 
Vishnu, and the dent or orifice in the frame, (Yoni) 
or rim, is called the navel of Vishnu. How comes 
it, as we find acknowledged by many, and which 
Major Moor supports both in bis writings and 
prints, that Brahma sprung from the navel of 
Vishnu in the cup of the lotos I when it is asserted 
on the other hand, in Hindoo mythology, that 
Brahma ivas the jfrJ/ created being, and that Na- 
rayona was the spirit, the vivifying* animating, mo* 
ving, abstract essence, so owfully expressed in our 
own divine book : 

Anti tlie Spirit of Ooil mortd ujKm the face of the Trat^ra.’^ 

The gross fables and inapplicable allegories 
engrafted in wodern times, have rendered the 
Hindoo mythology both disgusting and unintclli* 
gible. I have every respect for the mythology of 
the ancienU: it is to that we owe science, arts, and 
bistorv, and like the ernbiems in heraldry, it speaks 
a symbolical language. The pnmttJS’e Brahmans 
were philosophers and sages ; whilst their successors 
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liEiv^j to cotifirrn and an&lavc the minds of the peo¬ 
ple ^ rendered a beautiful system of mythology and 
science vicious ar>d stupid. Of the lotos n few 
words more“ The lotos is a prominent symbol 
in the Hindoo nml Egyptian cosmogony* This 
plant appears to have the «ame tendency with the 
Sphinx, of marking the connexion between that 
which prodiees and that which is produced* Leo 
and Virgo, the Egyptian Ceres, (Virgo), bears in 
her hand the blue lotos*> whidi plant is acknow¬ 
ledged to he the emblem of celestial love, so fre- 
f^uently seen mounted on the back of Loo in the 
ancient remains." Store might be quoted in illus¬ 
tration of a symbol seen so frequently in the tem¬ 
ples of Elora; for Mr* Newton, in his learned essay 
on the zodiacs, makes mention of the Bull, the 
.Serpent, Ac. Another authority, Capt* F* \V ilford, 
on the sacred isles of the west, speaks on the same 
subject, ** Tlie lotos floating on the w ater, is an 
emblem of the world; the whole plant gignifles 
both the earth and its two principles of fecundation, 
'Flic stalk originates from the navel of Vishnu, 
sleeping at the bottom of the ocean ; and the flow'er 

* Ganga (PiTTati) G^ngw perwnified* U Tcppcaented ilwoy* 

vith a k>t« ia each tan-l, and curinu* m H 

Nil-Kiimil, «r Uliitt lato*. i"Ulur-thront, iftfr-water, 

the The «Lttinj? ewn aud unfcnowti western nJiintry Jim 

lopt^riirtLaly reprewnted by the Hjndo«. We We Pamiti 

fcgMn 111 CaJUMa. wotber, ihne, onciumn-: In-nw pn>- 

babh' Cahutta, Cutta l»in|£ Mcrifii'e «r «JiUighlifJr, 
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IS llie cradlt* of Bralima or Alankind* The germ 
)s both the Mem and Lingo; the petals and filamentt 
are the mountains which encircle Meru,and ate aUo 
the type of the Y'eni,” We often perceive the snake 
proceeding from the top of the ling-stone, as well as 
the lotos ; the latter doubtless alluding to Brahma, 
who for the space of two hundred years remained, 
absorbed in contemplation in the cup of the lotos^* 
1 probably shall not err much, or displease the ge¬ 
neral reader, by the insertion of the annexed trans¬ 
lation of a Furnnat by Mr. llnlhed. It is somewhat 
long ; but a subject relating to the cosmogony of 
the Hindoos cannot foil of being interesting; other¬ 
wise most certainly 1 ^vould not obtrude the essay 
on public notice# 1 believe it is the translation of a 
manuscript written on the Puranas. 

We find Brahma emerging from the lotos# 
The whole universe wat# dark atid water. On this 
primeval W'ater did liliag^avat (God), in a masculine 
form, rejjoac for the space of one CWpa, (a thousand 
years); after w hich perical the intention of creating 
other beings for his own wise purposes became pre¬ 
dominant In the mind of the Great Creator^. In the 
first plnce, by his sovereign nill was produced a 
flow er of the lotos ; afterwards, by the some will was 

* SavAfy tiLutttiojia tLc ia his JoUers oa Egypt, 
t Ct;t]«nLlJy, lioJy the (xjntoin n Targe Lody pf 

jpmyTTs, I'll]111 Miiintras. trith muxitna nnd exliprtations c^lTcd 
Rridjmiiin. BThigavflt ib ATmighty* TMrrr i 9 fine 
BhagiTkit Gectij (tiuf iktag of Crixl). 
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brought to light the form of Brahma. From the 
said flower Brahma, emerging from the cup of the 
lotos, looked round oiiuU thejowr sides, and beheld 
from the eyes of his four heads an immeasurable 
expame of water. Observing the wliole %v orld thus 
involved in darkness and Bubmerged in water, he 
was striekeu with prodigious amazement, and begaii 
to consider within himself, ' Who ia it that pro^ 
duced me? Whence came 1 ? And where am iV 
Brahma being thus kept two hundred years in 
contemplation, prayers, and devotions, and having 
pondered iu bis mind that without connexion 
of male and female an abundant generation could 
not be effected, again entered into profound medi¬ 
tation on tiic power of the Supreme, when, on a 
sudden, by the omnipotence of God, was produced 
from UU right side Su^^ambfmvaJi A/entf, a man of 
perfect beauty, and from Brahma’s left side a wo- 
man named Saiantpa. The prayer of Brahma 
runs thus: ^Oh, Bhagavatl since thou broughtest 
me from nonentity into existence, for a particular 
purpose, accomplish by thy benevolence that pur- 
jwsc.’ In a short time a small white boar appeared, 
which soon grew to the siae of an cluphant. He 
now felt that God U all, and that all is from him, 
and all in him. At length the power of the Omni¬ 
potent bad assumed the body of F^jra. He began 
to use the instinct of that animaL Having divided 
the water, he saw the earth a mighty and barren 
stratum. Me tiien took up the iionderous globe, 
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(freed from the water), and spread the earth like a 
carpet oii the face of the water* Brahma, contem¬ 
plating the whole earth, performed due reverence; 
and, rejoicing exceedingly, began to consider the 
means of peopling the reirovaterl world." 
now Allahabad, was the firat land said to have ap¬ 
peared ^ but with tho Brahmans it is a disputed 
point, for many a^rm that Casit. or Benares, was 
the sacred ground- 

How happy js the idea of the illustrious men 
who formed these temples, these eternal houses of 
worship, contemplating with religious zeal the lotos 
on the walls of their lempiefi 1 

At V isvacarma's temple are seen the large sphe¬ 
rical altar, the arched roof with its stone ribs, em- 
blematica] of spaee, and the pillars (like the fabled 
pillars of the world) embracing the orbicular va¬ 
cuum, with the figure in front of the altar, evi¬ 
dently in prayer, as if meditating on tho globe be¬ 
hind, and the vaulted heaven above, ribbed up with 
Its stone rafters, and the tree or umbrella spread¬ 
ing over the altar, as the heavens do over our globe* 
AU this Is a beautiful illustration of the creation^ 
for these temples were meant to last for ever, and 
to commemorate the unspeakable glory of the Al¬ 
mighty founder of the universe* 

It rs deeply to be lamented, that a degenerate, 
besotted, and fanatical priesthood have, to answer 
their own ends, dedled and defaced the original 
ethics of a pure and moral people* Strange as it 
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msy appcflr, a BrnhiDiiri of the itifKlerii ■ciiiy will on 
no ncsount pronounce the name of the Aimighty, 
nor that of Brahma, without drowing down his 
sleeve and placing it over his mouth tn fear oud 
trepidation; whilst a Christian of education will 
shamelessly and without hesitation profane his 
name every hour of the day* 1 believe our pointed 
steeples and the pyramids of Egypt are meant to 
represent a column of flame ascending to the hen." 
vens The Hindoos have the same idea. Out of 
the crown of the head of Budha, a pyramidal flame 
ascends; and I have seen casts of Siva similarly 
represented, or the hair plaited in a circle as em¬ 
blematical of eternity, with a flame ascending from 
the midst of the circle of hair on the crown of the 
head. This was on explanation of the emblem that 
a learned Brahman once gave me, and as such I 
narrate it; it ifl no fanciful hypothesis of mine. 

As we have been speaking of the notions of the 
early Brahmans on their cosmogony, the annexed 
extract will, notwithstanding its length, prove ac* 
ceptahlc* It relates to one of the most awful sub¬ 
jects that can occupy the mind of man, viz, the 
Creation of the World. It ia »n extract from the 
Shojftahs i and my only motive in giving it, is to 

* In a cMintry town, Lut few book# are io t» obiUnwdf iwl 
even with ihiiit aid the wwk fitat* mj limd* *nuld prevont 
mucli «*rtion io liiming for nfi-f«3C5w. Often I om ohUg»d to 
from MThln^. on of * cloud floating my 

onlj eye- 
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rescue the Hindoos from a generally receired, 
though unfounded opinion, that they worship images 
alone us the Supreme Being, whereas the Trimurli 
are only the representatives of the Almighty, in his 
three characters of Creator, Preserver, and De¬ 
stroyer. Brahma’s reply to his son Narud, proves 
that he considers himself only as a created being, 
and not the Creator. 

Narud, or Nareda, who is represented as the 
son of Brahma, and who wishes to be informed 
about the creation of the world, thus addresses his 
father: “ O father, thou first of gods! thou art said 
to have created the world; and thy son Narud, 
astonished at what he beholds, is desirous to be 
instructed how all these things were made.* 
Brahma replies, Be not deceived, my son. Do 
not imagine that I was the creator of the world, 
independent of the Divine Mover, who is the great 
original licence, and Creator of all things. Look, 
therefore, ujHjn me only as the instrument of the 
great Will, and a part of his being, whom he called 
forth to execute his eternal designs.” Narud then 
asks, " What shall we think of God ?” To which 
Brahma replies, ** Being immaterial, he is above all 
conception; being invisible, he can have no form; 
but, from what we behold in his works, wc may 
conclude that ho is eternal, omnipotent, knowing 
all things, and present every where.” 

Narud again asks, ** How did God create the 
world r Brahma, in answer, says, Aftbetiou dwelt 
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with Gotl from nil eternity. It was of three dif¬ 
ferent kinds: the creative^ the preservative, 
the destructive* The first U repreaented by Brah¬ 
ma j the second by Vishnu; and the third by Siva. 
You, O Nnrud 1 are fauj^ht to worship the three 
in Various shat>es and likenesses; as the Creator, 
the Preserver, and tite Destroyer* The allection of 
God then produced power; aud povver, at a pro¬ 
per conjunction of time and fate, embraced good¬ 
ness, and produced matter* The three qualities, 
then, acting upon matter, produced the universe, 
in t he folio w i ng man ner* F rom theoppositenctiotis 
of the creative and the destructive qualities ou 
matter, self-motion arose. Self-motion was of three 
kinds: the first inclining to plasticity, tlie second 
to diacordj and the third to test. The diBCordant 
actions then produced the Ahass; which invisible 
element possessed the quality of conveying sound : 
it also produced air, a palpable element; fire*, a 
visible element; water, a fluid element; and earth, 
a BvUd one* The Ah ass dispersed itself abroad: 
air formed the atmosphere; fire, coUectiug itself. 


■ Firtf, bfiug the purtftt ekmeut, hta b«a iJb^cd lo 

be Uic fittrat of ihe Alinighty Putartr* Jn »iidtnt day#, 

it wjis afl object of auJiMTitiun. Iji tin; pirciciit day the 
(Wicieut dwdpleii of I'-ormuiter) irunhip fin? in cKcry sbflfM!: 
iDsiny of them will nut eitingulith a tniidlc. It « hy no means 
impruhahlc, th((t on the (u»m« account these cacMTatcJ temples 
hire a wefttem aspect, thiit thv gluri« of die »Uiog sun may be 
wurshi|i[i4:d. 
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hhzcd forth in the hosts (sUrs) of heaven; water 
rose to the surface of the earth, being forced from 
beneath by the gravity of the latter clement. Thus 
broke forth the world from the mV qfdarhieji^ 
in ivhich it was formerly enveloped by God; order 
rose over the universe; the seven heavens were 
formed; and the seven worlds were fixed in their 
places^ there to remain till the great dissolution, 
when all tilings shall be absorbed by God, 

" God seeing the earth in full bloom, and that 
vegetation was strong from its seeds, called forth, 
for the first time, hitelia:ti w^hicb he endued vrith 
various organs and shapes, to form a diversity of 
animals, with five senses^feeling, sight, smell, 
taste, and hearing; bnt to man be gave re^tion, 
to raise him abovo the beasts of the field.'* 

It remains now to say something of the type of 
Miihri Deva (Siva), the bull Nundi, the emblem of 
divine jiistiec. The bull Nundi, like the Apis of 
Osiris, has worship paid to him. A white ball is 
preferreds The vehicle of Vishnu is an eagle; 
that of Brahma, a swan. These coincidences re¬ 
mind us of the white bull of Europe, the eagle of 
.Tupiter, and the swan of Leda. Not only in India, 
but in Persia and Egypt, was the bull worshipped 
ns the principle of light; and 1 believe opinions 
have been entertained that the pyramids of Egypt 
were erected to his honour. 

Figures of monkeys and peacocks are found 
carved in many of the temples. Both these animals 
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are held in high veneration; and where British 
soldiers arc stationedj the most positive orders are 
issued, by the local authorities, that no molestation 
be offered to them. On this subject a curious co¬ 
incidence occurs in the first book of Kings, lOtb 
chapter, verse: 

“ For the king had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
(Tarsus), with the nnvy of Hirnm (Tyre). Once 
in three years catno the navy of 1 harshiah, brlng^g 
gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks " 

It is singular that a people so remote from each 
other should distinctly mention these animals only; 
and a natural question arises on it * For what pur¬ 
pose could Solomon import apes ond peacocks? 
On this question an observation or two may be 
hazarded. We know that the Hindoos were strictly 
forbidden, under severe penalties, from passing be¬ 
yond the Indus, Instances are known where Hin¬ 
doos of high character, proceeding on embassies to 
Persia, have for a time been degraded from their 
caste. It is very probable that many of the super¬ 
stitions of the Egyptians, and other nations who 
held communication with India by Suez and the 
Red Sea, have borrowed many of their deities and 
customs from ancient India* The Hindoos being 
likewise forbidden to go on board of ship, it 
appears impossible that they could hnvc adopted 
the forms or idols of other nations. They can nei¬ 
ther migrate to distant countHci&, nor do they inter- 
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marry with foreigners; neither does their religion 
admit of proselyte si or converts^ 

Of the IJnghamp the emblem of MfihS Deo, 
which so frequently occurs at Elora, two sketches 
have been given in the plates, which will explam 
the form of this type. The circular part is the 
Voni, or female nature j while the Ling, the up¬ 
right stone in the centre, is male nature. The 
convexity in the centre is sometimes termed! the 
navel of Vishnu: the apace round it, filled with 
water, Is emblematical of Vishnu, as the god of 
water; while the Ling is a typo of Siva, aa re¬ 
generator. The bull Nundi is couchaiit directly, 
opposite to the spout or orifice of the YonL Some¬ 
times the tortoise is sculptured on the floor near it. 
The room in which it is placed is generally dark 
and gloomy; and oil lights arc burned, to dindy 
illumine the mystery and worship there celebrated. 
The ancient heathens woTshipi>ed two primordial 
principles, light and chaos; from whose union they 
believed all nature to have sprung. The Ling is 
sy'mbolical, probably, of the marriage of those 
principles. It is to be found in almost every 
Hindoo temple. 

Of the serpent we have already spoken. We 
wdll add a few words on the tortoise, often met 
with in the pagodas of the Hindoos. 

Koorma^ or the Tortoise, was the second Avatar 
of Vislmu. la this shape he bore the w orld upon 
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his back, and lifted it out of the waters of the 
deluge. There is hut one well-finished sculpture 
of the tortoise at Elor.!. Like the Sphinx at Key- 
las, it stands by itself, and not near a Ling, as often 
seen in Hindoo pagodas. 

Ganesa, so familar to all Hindoo votaries, does 
not appear so frequently in these temples as we 
would be led to suppose, considering how generally 
he is worshipped in the western parts of India. Of 
this long-snouted, sagacious, and popular deity, a 
few words from Sir W. Jones’s writings will not be 
amiss in this place. 

“ The titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity are fully comprised in two choriambic verses 
of Sulpitius; and a further account of him from 
Ovid would here be superfluous: 

Jane pater, Jane turns, dire biceps, birurmU, 

O cate renim sator, O prindpium Deorum ! 

" * Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou di¬ 
vinity with two heads, and with two forms; O 
sagacious planter of all things, and leader of 
deities!’ 

« He was the god, we see, of wisdom; whence 
he is represented on coins with two, and, on the 
Hetruscan image found at Falisci, with four faces; 
emblems of prudence and circumspection. Thus is 
Ganesa, the god of wisdom in Hiiidoostan, painted 
with an elephant’s head, the symbol of sagacious 
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discernment, and attended by a favourite rat, which 
the Indians consider as a wise and provident animal. 

** His next great character (the plentiful source 
of many superstitious usages) was that, from which 
he is emphatically styled * the Father,’ and which the 
second verse before cited more fully expresses, * the 
origin and founder of all things.* Whence this no¬ 
tion arose, unless from a tradition that he first built 
shrines, raised altars, and instituted sacrifices, it b 
not easy to conjecture: hence it came, however, 
that his name was invoked before any other god— 
that, in the old sacred rites, com and wine, and, in 
later times, incense also, were first offered to Janus 
—that the doors or entrances to private houses 
were called Januo;, and any pervious passage or 
thoroughfare, in the plural number, Jani, or ‘ with 
two beginnings' — that he was represented holding 
a rod, as guardian of ways, and a key, as opening 
not gates only, hut all important works and affairs 
of mankind—that he was thought to preside over 
the morning, or beginning of day — that, although 
the Roman year began regularly with March, yet 
the eleventh month, named Januarius, was con¬ 
sidered as first of the tw’clve: whence the whole 
year was supposed to he under his guidance, and 
opened with great solemnity by the consuls in¬ 
augurated in his fane, where his statue was deco¬ 
rated on that occasion with fresh laurel; and, for 
the same reason, a solemn denunciation of war. 
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than which there can hardly be a more momentouj 
national act, was made by the military consul's 
opening^ the gatea of his temple with all the pomp 
of his magistracy. The twelve altars and the 
twelve chapels of Janus might cither denotCr ao 
cording to the general opinion, that he leads and 
governs twelve months; or that* as he says of him¬ 
self in Ovid, all entrance and access must be made 
through him to the principal gods, who were, to a 
proverb, of the same number* We may add, that 
Janus was imagined to preside over infants at their 
birth, or the beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has precisely the same cha¬ 
racter* All sacrifices and religious ceremonies, all 
addresses, even to superior gods, all serious composi¬ 
tions in writing, and all worldly affairs of moment, 
arc begun with an invocation ^IGunesa; a word 
composed of *>«, the governor or lender, and giirrn, 
a company of deities. Instances of opening busi¬ 
ness auspiciously by an ejaculation to the Janus 
of India the lines of resemblance here traced 
will justly me in so calling him) might be multi¬ 
plied with case* Few' boots are begun without the 
words * Salutation to Ganes ^ and he is first in- 
voted hy the Brahmans, who conduct the trial by 
ordeal, or perform the ceremony of the ' homa,' 
or sacrifice to fire. M* Sonnerat represents him os 
highly revered on the coast of Coromandel; ' where 
the Indians/ he says* ' would not, on any account, 
build a house, witliout having placed on the ground 
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an image of this deity, which they sprinkle with 
oil, and adorn every day with flowers. They set 
up his figure in all their temples, in the streets, in 
the high roads, and in open plains at the foot of 
some tree: so that persons of all ranks may invoke 
him, before they undertake any business; and tra- 
^'cllers worship him, before they proceed on their 
journey.* To this I may add, from my own ob¬ 
servation, that, in the commodious and useful town 
which now rises at Dharmaranya, or Gaya, under 
the auspices of the active and l>encvolcnt "riiomas 
Law, Esq. Collector of Rotas, every new-built house, 
agreeably to an immemorial usage of the Hindoos, 
lias the name of Ganesa superscribed on its door; 
and, in the old town, his image is placed over the 
gates of the temples.** 

In Bengal images of Ganesa are kept for wor¬ 
ship, but rarely arc temples erected to his honour. 
There is a festival in reverence of Ganesa on the 
fourth of the new moon in Bhadru, and another in 
the full moon in the month Moghu. M. Soniierat, 
in hb first volume, makes mention of Ganesa; but 
in this brief analysis a feiv particulars of the prin¬ 
cipal gods will suffice. As the tutelary deities of 
so many millions of people, and as the objects to 
whom the temples of Elora, the most singular and 
stupendous works the hand of man ever accom¬ 
plished, are dedicated, it is absolutely necessary to 
say a few words on these important personages, 
however dbinclined I may be to the wearisome 
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task; and after the learned essay of Sir W. Jones 
on the gods of Greece, Italy, and India, Major 
Afoor’s ** Hindoo Pantheon/* and Mr. Fabcr*s great 
work on the origin of Pagan idolatry, it were like¬ 
wise a l>ootless one for me to offer any thing more 
than a few succinct notices of objects that have 
constantly been presenting themselves before our 
eyes throughout the late pages. 

Malm Deo and his consort Par>ali. Siva is 
more generally worshipped than any other of the 
numerous deities on the western side of India. He 
has been likened to Osiris, to Saturn, and, in his 
character of Rudra, to Jove. Like Saturn, he de¬ 
lights in human sacrifices; and, as Maha Ciila, he 
is Time. As with Osiris, the ox (Apis) is sacretl 
to him. He has usually a collar or chaplet of 
skulls (Mund Mala), to denote his sanguinary cha¬ 
racter. At Elora he is generally represented with 
four hands: in Elephantn temple he has eight hands. 
From his head the Ganga (Ganges) descends : 
on his forehead is represented the moon. Some¬ 
times ho has three eyes, denoting, as some suppose, 
the past, present, and future. Serpents are seen 
issuing from the locks of his hair—hence his name 
Dhorr-Ghati, or, with twisted locks: but in his ge¬ 
neral compound name of Cal-Agni-Rudra—Time, 
Fire, and Fate—he is more usually known. His 
colour is a dirty white; and his votaries, the Suna- 
yasses, bedaub themselves with the dust of cinders. 
The sectaries of this deity are named Saivas. 

X « 
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ParvatT, or BhaTanf, or Maha Cali (the great 
goddess of time), lihe her lortl^ has shuUs and 
snakes as her symbols. As Doorga, or active vir¬ 
tue, or dffBeiilt of access, she is held In high vene¬ 
ration ; and to this day, in Bengali great rejoicings 
take place at the Doorga Pujn. Human sacrifices 
were formerly offered to this Hecate, or Proserpine. 
Bengal was the great seat of her superstitions. In 
the Psirffw, one of her prayerSj it is en¬ 

joined,—" Let princes, ministers of state, coun¬ 
sellors, and vendors of spirituous liquors, make hu¬ 
man sacrifices, for the purpose of attaining pros¬ 
perity and wealth." 

" Let the victim offered to Devi (Parvati), if a 
buffalo, be five years old; and if human, twenty- 

riie immolation of a human female is strictly 
forbidden. 1 have seen most horrible-looking casts 
of Parvati as Maha Cali, with the mouth distorted, 
and presenting large fangs, rather than teeth; the 
tongue protruded; nails very lung, and curved; 
human skulls and snakes suspended round the 
neck *, and she dancing on a dead body, 

V Lshnu falls next under our notice. As Che Pre¬ 
server, he Is more beneficent, his attributes more 
gentle, and his appearance more pleasing. He may 
be said to counteract the evil produced by Maha 
Deo and his unamiable Sacti, or consort, Parvati. 
Vishnn^s consort Lakshmi is in high estimation, as 
the « goddess of riches and plenty " Vishnu, when 
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represented sleeping on the lotos* has four hands; 
lus colour is dark blue—he holds a lotos < one of his 
chief ornaments is the conch or chank-<sheU (the 
huccinum); hence he is likened to Neptune^ and 
again to Jupiter ^ his vehicle an eagle* sometimes 
with a human body» He is sometimes displayed 
riding on the large serpent Seesha* the symbol of 
eternity. He has probably more worshippers than 
the other two gods of the triad. Generally speak* 
ing* his followers may be conipreheiided under the 
title of Fffiskimvas. I only purpose olfering a brief 
summary of the chief divinitiestogo beyond that, 
one would he involved in an inextricable labyrinth 
of elaborate allegory, diffuse fublcj mystic legends, 
all enveloped in deep obscurity and extravagant 
hctiori ■ 

Kama appears before us at Elnra. He is an 
Avntor of Vishnu, and worsliipped by a peculiar sect 
called Raniatu, Sir W. Jones thinks him the same 
as the Grecian Dionysos* and probably as the son of 
Cush. Rama, like Dionysos* was a great con- 
queror: the latter headed an army of satyrs com¬ 
manded by Pan, while the former employed our old 
friend Hanuman to lead on his monkeys. Notices 
have been given of Hanuman and of Romo. Rama 
is the tutelar deity of the military caste (or Csha- 
trlya). Both Rama and his spouse Sita are very 
popular divinities i the latter has several places 
named after her, as Siia-Cuond, the hot well near 
Monghir* and Sila^BtddeCt tlie Hill of Si to. (Peace 
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be on the spot, mill on my frienUa vt ho reside thereJ) 
The custurd-^apple is called Silit-p/ntL 

Pavana, the regent of the winds, is the father of 
Haiiuman, and belongs exclusively to the Avatar of 
Rama, regent of the soutli-ivest, as Agiii (Vulcan) 
is of the jiouth-eost, rndra, already mentioned, 
presides over the east; VitruJia, the west; Yamat 
(king of hell) the south; Vtfrf/owa, the north-west; 
Cafcro, the north; and Ismcara, the north-east» 

Brahma is not frequently seen iu the temples of 
Elora. He would appear not as the active agent 
of the Almighty Power, but as absorbed in the re¬ 
presentations of Vishnu and Siva, as if it were that 
he had by the almighty fiat created, and the pre¬ 
serving and destroying attributes had been left to 
his coadjutors. True it is, very few altars are raised 
to him, hut htsimnio is pronounced with trepidation 
and profound reverence. 

There is an interminable list of other gods, with 
their subordinate agents and saetis. Of goddesses, 
comparatively speaking, there are but few. The 
nine Avatars, or incoriiatioiis of Vishnu*, from the 


* A» Brohma^Vishau and Sha, aiDstitutcd tlie Ki^tei-n Tri- 
mDrU, so Unmu«, Satara, and Jtipiter, wtre iW TritnpatorvA of 
the vMtom niytlnalcigutA.^ 

" Ai BnfiTmi iras attended byauH-an (Mi Ute scidptureo c^TEk- 
phaata, tlic n t'i.Cern inytliclogiBbi pave to Jupher^on one nreasion, 
the rnmi uf n snim, ooai'erte^t Scmni.i'jiti into Ledi, And delivered 
Her uf Castor and PoJluxr Pagt: 103 0/ tA: " Tfira J-Jitipnaf 
eft:wp{cd to 6t erpfaiHtd^'’ 
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first or the fiah at the period of the deluge, 

down to the ninth or last in Budha, occupy on 
endleea catalogue of faWo and romance, tlio whole 
theory of which has, by tlie policy of the priests, 
in engrafting other events tliereon, been greatly 
confounded. The tenth Avatar, like the SIcssiah 
of the Jews, is yet to conic, as Kalkee, or the 
white horse ; for a poetic description of which the 
render is referred to the beautiful poem by Mr, 
C'ampbell* 

Idols, stones, and graven images are not alone 
reverenced by the Hindoos- Trees, shrubs, and 
pieces of water, are in many places licld in veucra- 
tion : such was the tank, near the village of Elora; 
hence, probably, arose the celebrity of the pkee, and 
the idea of excavating the temples in the ncighbonr- 
hood. The legend covnmunicated tome by the Brah¬ 
mans was—that Eeloo Rajah, whose fathcr^s territo¬ 
ries were at Ellichpore, in the neighhouring kingdom 
of Hyderabad, was in a diseased state, and his body 
filled with maggots; but by dipping a cloth in the 
sacred spot, and rubbing it over his body, he was 
elcanscd of the maggots, and a speedy cure efiect'ed.' 
It is uimcccssary to dwell on this extravagant 
kblc, when it is added that the cistern, or koond, 
in which Eeloo bathed, was reduced from a large 
sheet of water, by the cffinnimid^ nf Vishnu, to the 
small ske of a cowk hoof, and that the event hap¬ 
pened 78t>l< years ago. There is scarcely a chxo- 
nological event of the Hindoos to which they do 
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Dot nttach some monstrous absurdity to awn^eu 
your wonder, hut which tiiey themselvc^j implicitly 
believe. So pleased w^a^ Eeioo with his cure, that 
he instantly set about excavating tlie temples as 
a mark of his gratitude and piety. History informs 
us that Eeioo Raj flourished 930 years ago. It Is well 
to observe, that what we write EUichpore, is pren 
nounced by the natives Eelechpore (the placeof Eel). 
What we write Elora, orEllora, the natives, Maho- 
medans, and Hindoos pronounce Yercola, as did my 
Brahman, who was a native of Poona, The Mus¬ 
sulmans have a tradition somewhat similar, save the 
fletion regarding the maggots and the cure of the 
Eel Raj. They say he first excavated the caves; 
then, being pleased with his handy-works, he tried 
his ingenuity upon the mountain at Dowlutabad, 
which certainly is nothing but a huge mountain of 
rock hewn all round, insulated, and one entire moss 
of scarping. This strong fortress h the key to the 
Deccan. ItsHindoo name of Deo Ghur(FDrt ofGod) 
assimilates with its vicinity to the bouses of the 
gods ; but then, if this is the fact in what regards 
Eeioo, what becomes of the name by which it was 
known to the ancients as Togara? or, probabI|y^, 
Eeioo only fortified the hill 

The wonderful man who first occupied himself in 
forming the curious and astonishing temples at 
Elora, would probably have wished to have had as 
equally singular and curious a fortress in its vicU 
nity for refuge in times of need; and that he 
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obtained in the fortress of Dowlut-abad (city of 
riches)*. I shall have occasion to speak of this 
fortress in its proper place \ but I cannot give a 
better Idea of its value and importance than by 
mentioning that it was betrayed and sold by a 
former governor, Fatt£, to Mahobet, for an annual 
pension of 25,000f. These acts of treachery are 
as common in Asia as they are uncoromon with us. 
To the fidelity of the British character, and our 
non-interference in the laws, customs, and, above 
aU, the religious prejudices of the natives, do we 
owe our power and prosperity in India- Once let 
us become demoralized as they arc, and, ns fanatics, 
interfere with their institutions and creeds, and 
farewell to India. 

* The protiuce U TOT)' fitrtiJcj but of late y4saire bw been m a 
distracted state. lu an fid tMwtj tlie it is said to have 

produced l2>l8iO,4lS rupees. The rapital {Hydrahod} is M4 
jnUea N. E. of Aunmgabad. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SjTji'ft KoDiid—^Bnuynn Tree—BralitiwiiLs—i^cnHonaht—Cifri- 
iitianity—Medtciil SkiU^DemornlizflHur) of juiciuut Hin¬ 

doos —A UM—PolyUicUtn—Former Trarelltirs — SolcwrKm'fl 
Ttiinjile—Kogliflli Authors—Linschotoo—Father Gamdli^ 
Sir AV. Jpuojt—FiiroircJl to Elo&.i. 

I'he people about Elora affirm, that there is a 
subterranean comm tin ieation to Doivlntabad. I 
heard the same report on the toad. Jt is said to 
commence at the dismal spot where 1 fell into the 
water. Whether such a passage exists or not is a 
dubious matter; but all we can saj is, that the 
workmen who> vvith incredible labour, have hewn 
out the mountain of El ora, and have done tiie same 
at Dowlutabad, vvere capable of performing any 
labour, however arduous, in completing the two 
grand worksj—one for religious purposes, the other 
for defence, and both the ulTspring of the ehiseh 
'Phe cistern where Eeloo was cured and purified is 
still held in high sanctity, and is visited by numbers 
of pilgrims. It is called Siva’s Koond (Maliii Deo’s 
cistern), Turt or Teer^hee (place of pilgrimage.) 
A large establishment of priests was maintained 
by the Holkar family. The well is near the village; 
but no one but a Brahman of the highest order lii 
allowed to touch the water, and to dispense the 
miraculous lirjnid to the devout and faithful. 

In a former part I have mentioned two or three 
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sacreO pluiita * tlic cocou-nut tree U one; t!ic pro¬ 
lific niid lieautiful maiigo-trec* ifi another: nor Is 
the banyen-trce, as wc erroneously call the racimi- 
fcrous fig-tree, (ftcus Iiidica) omitted; its large 
size, the shade it affords, but above nil to the Hin¬ 
doo imagmatiou, its branches spreading out with 
sprigs descending and taking root in the ground, 
and reproducing from the parent stock a family of 
trees, Is quite in accordance with their ideas of the 
generative power; consequently, the Ling or Ha- 
niinian ia often seen carved on a stone, and resting 
among tlie descending branches* 

In the beautiful and soft Scenery of Indian land¬ 
scape, nothing in the vegetable kingdom can be 
grander than a venerable and majestic banyan, with 
its numerous ofikprings spreading around the parent 
like so many pillars, 'Why should I proceed far¬ 
ther in description, when Milton has so sweetly 
sung its characters ? 

“ The fig*Uttv tKft thiit Jtiml fitf fniil riL’tiiOi»ru"il, 

Btit aiicK 34 ill thifl fbj' to ladu known 
In ur Dr£(oii spr«iib ber atins. 


* Nd fruit iu Eugland, in my opinion, is eqiml to the dne ami 
sw«t Atphodso mango, Sp named from a graft introduced by the 
Portugucaie, They are dometiRief as big as the top of a pint pot j 
they are not luscious to the taste, neither arc they soft; they are 
firm and um'^tcelled ift fluvour by oiiy fruit whutorer, atnl while 
they last, the supply ia most bouuteotia. What is slnguTaf in this 
fruit ht diat scamely any turn mangoes olf the same tree atv of the 
bome ivC^ur inside* 
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Bmucfaing lo iKrosd f&d ling;; tli&t iA tHe ground 
The bended twigs tate n»tj and daughters grow 
About the mother treo i a pillared shndc, 
tiigh OTer-nrcIi'd> and echoing walks between/' 

Some of thpse trees cover o large piece of ground, 
where a hundred people might be well shoded, and 
dine at tables in these sacred groves. * A sylvan 
god {Kubur-l/ur) is generally found, to whom de¬ 
votions are paid by the Hindoo^ not to the idol, but 
as a representation or mcniento of tlie Almighty’s 
goodness and energies. At this bonmge a hue and 
cry is often raised by cant and hypocrisy against 
the poor Idolater, the poor benighted heathen \ 
How are we (that ^rre instructed) to know' the 
extent of his Almighty Power, or understand His 
infinite holiness? It is above all conception, and 
we dare not presume to say how He should be 
glorified. Why then exclaim against others who 
have not received the revealed truths ? What says 
the most admirable of the prophets, the holy Isaiah, 
40th chapter, IS, 19 , and 30, but particularly in 
the latter verse, which may probably allude to the 
Banyan tree, which I'iCt'cr rotsf He that is so impo¬ 
verished that he hath no oblation, chooseth a tree that 
will nolroi/ he seeketli unto him a cuniung workman 
to prepare a graven image that shall not be moved/* 

* ATAitS^fT, (Anbtc) Gmt. Thera i& a. Buayaa tinee near 
Brootfa, vlnch is Ut beso luimeiisely large a* to afibrd shelter 
to six thoUAuid pepflDDs At cine time. Tlie ^'ords Aaeifr 
ZemiAt which we hiife borrowed, arc Arabic, 
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Here is no oenaurCp no vindictive expression by the 
iospired writer, it is only we, wretched zealots, 
with our prejudiced and finite understanding, that 
think it necessary to vituperate at a poor harmless 
unoffending people, and that, too, in some Instances 
not from the purest or most disinterested motives. 
It may ho here said, “ that the devil can quote 
Scripture for his purpose this, however, docs not 
apply to me. I worship the true and only One in 
purity of heart and holiness of mind, but am neither 
fanatic nor bigot- I subscribe fully to the eicellent 
observation of Mr. lyocke, which from its force and 
truth cannot bo too widely diffused. It is an opinion 
that requires no comment. He observes of the 
Christian religion, " It has God for its author, saU 
vation for its end, and truth without any mixture 
of error for its matter.” 

It is not my intention to enter Into any theologi' 
cal discussion; for too much has already been 
written and said on the subject of converting the 
Hindoos,an act which 1 consider quite impracticable. 

The ancient Brahmans of India avoided cities, 
and sought the solitudes of forests and caves, where 
they could pursue their religious duties in peace 
and retirement; uniting with the character of 
priests those of sages, philosophers, and law -givers*, 

* In the lostitutc* of Menu, the great lair-girer, k is oniiiived, 
«hnp- 1, rewc DJ}, "WTieu a Brdsinan (springs to lij;ht he ia burn 
kbore lU votW, the chief of ft] I creature*, SMrgiwi to gunnl the 
irfasuiy of deitka. religinu* and civil,'' Chap- S, rer!»e 380, 
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By divine command they oro the only .does ellowcfl 
to expound the scriptures; the other orders arc 
strictly fjorbidden even perusing tiiemn. The vast 
influence they possessed was increased by their sup¬ 
posed divine descents f n pos^esaing all the learning 
of the country, they obtained all the power; and to 
this day they fill the highest offices m the native go¬ 
vernments, even at Mahomed on courts^ Their persons 
arc held sacred and in the highest sairctity, Tfiot 
the temples of Elorn were the seat of karning as 
well 09 of religion^ is admitted, by the Hindoos; and 
also that in those glorious retreats science was cul¬ 
tivated, and its benefits disseminated by the younger 
Brahmans, who occasionally quitted their abodes to 
seek for employment at the native courts^ There 
is, in fact, a tradition that Zer^atoosftl (Zoroaster) 
during the time of ?Iystaspc3,vislted the Brahmans 
in the caves or temple at Gatri-potirii (Elephanta ■ 
island); and while residing there was initiated In 
difTerent learning and sciences, with whicli he re- 
turned and enriched Persia^ 

I think Porphyry mentions Zeratoosht retiring to 
a cave in Media with the instruments and knowledge 

" Ntrrr dmll the king skv k BnhiuBJt, conrictf^l of all 

jMseible crime*: let hliti ban crib the eifcDiier fjfoju hk realm, but 
witb all hie property secure, and his bwly unhurt,"^ chap, !J, verv 
3l7» A Brahman, wbetber learned or ignor&Dt, a powerful 
diriuity, eren u lire ia a powerM divinity, whether colisecntiHl 
or popular. 

Somrlimes cnlled Saifu Dn't, or ijTand of the god*. Dvt* 
fmaviiTine) rorruptrd into De®, aj in thr femmine Drri, 
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he liRtJ obtaiued from the Brohmans. At that curly 
pcriotl the Brahman & were m a liigh slate of ci¬ 
vilization and refinement, nor could any place be a 
fitter abode for learned men than the noble houses 
at Elora, the work of their own hands and the re¬ 
sidence of all their goda. It is these men that the 
missionaricij ought first to subdue and convert i the 
rabble will soon follow; hut preaching to the mul- 
titu<le on things utterly incomprehensible to them, 
and to shake a faith so firmly rooted as the Hindoo 
by mere preaching and holding forth in vUloges 
and fields, is as the breath of man contending with 
a stormy wind. I love the Hindoos, and do not 
like to sec them calumniated by men sometimci^ 
more ignorant than themselves, and not always 
more virtuous. If a man will open his eyes, ami 
view with an unprejudiced vision, he will see much 
to admire In the Hindoo character. Weak, ignorant, 
and prejudiced men, half fanatic and half mad, think 
proper to vilify and traduce an afFectlonatc, intelli¬ 
gent, and loifal people,because they aiiU not abandon 
the gods of their forefathers, and take up a creed at 
the mere fiat of a foreigner, and learn doctrines 
about which iu fact some of onr most learned and 
pious men have differed lU opinion* 

Is there not In this well-meant hut intemperate 
jseal to convert the millions of India something 
visionary and dangerous? or, supposing that a 
portion may become converts for the sake of any 
civil advantages that might be held out to them. 
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whut would be the ultimate result? In my opinion* 
it would be the loss of India; and when we were 
expelled* the people would return to their former 
heathenism and idolatry. 

Oura is a revealed religion* established amidst 
the thunders and coramands of the Most High- 
The propagators of it performed miracles*—the way 
was made straight,-^the event had been prophesied, 
and the prophecies were fulfilled^ The inspired 
writers foretold miracles and wonders* which were 
duly accomplished* The awful event was decreed* 
and men became Christians; but what signs have 
we to give to the Hindoos ? When we tell them it 
is the will of the Most High* and that their time 
is come* they laugh us to scorn* When the Al¬ 
mighty thinks fit, the " saving health" will be spread 
among all nations* w ithout the aid of us poor belp- 
iess wretched mortals* The motives may be good, 
and I believe ere so; but radical conversion b 
utterly impracticable of accomplishment* and the 
experiment b fraught with vast difficulty and 
danger* Savages may be easily converted, for 
they w'ill receive and believe any thing* particu¬ 
larly if attended with novelty and a prombe of fu¬ 
ture benefits; but the ease is widely different with 
the polished and enlightened people of Indio. Some¬ 
thing more is required than mere preaching and 
exhortation* and disposing of religious tracts* 

As 1 am aware that much delusion exists on the 
subject of the missions in India* 1 will* a few pages 
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hence,offer oti it a few distinct observations,gather^ 
during my long sojourn in the fertile plains of Hm- 
doostan. One word more:—where is the distinction 
betncen the Brahman of Elora worshipping the 
representative form of God in a stone, and the 
Catholic worshipping the saint on canvas ? None 
that 1 can perceive. But what says the author of 
Quentin Durward on the subject in the ^2d Vol. 

That the object of his devotion was misplaced 
was not the fault of Quentin; and its purpose being 
sincere, we can scarce suppose it unacceptable to 
the only true God, who regards the motives and 
not the form of prayeta, and in whoBc eyes the sin¬ 
cere devotion of a heathen is more estimable than 
the speeious hypocrisy of a Pharisee.” 

Compare the unaftected homage of a poor Hindoo 
to the sliif-necked, proud, seliifih Cluristian, and the 
preference decidedly rests ivith the poor heathen. 
Sl Luke has admitafaW noticed the Scribes, chap. 
90* verses 46 and 47^ 

During my stay at Klora I met with no interrup¬ 
tion whatever from the residents or visitors at the 
temples. I had hut little intercourse with the vil¬ 
lage. The small supplies 1 required, as milk* grass, 
rice, &c. were daily sent up to my tent by the 
A'tfftfli, a Brahman, who was ihc head man of the 
\iUage. For those iiecessaries he wished to decline 
payment. The Baae (Holkars mother) defrayed 
all charges of pilgrims, &c.; but as I did not exactly 
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come under that denammotion, I begged to be under 
no obUgBtion to her highnesses bounty. The good- 
tempered Brshmun was not to be evaded; he in- 
slated that 1 bad cured several persons by means of 
my medical skilb and in dispensotiona of the " most 
excellent English medicine," If any radical cures 
were effected, it was by means of a good dose of 
calomel- One cure was ascribed to me ivhieh ought 
to have been ascribed to nature : it was extracting 
a long warm (I^umjc) from the foot between the 
toes and the Instep. 1 believe they are known to 
us as the guinca-vvomi- If they break inside the 
skin some danger may he apprehended- While they 
are forming under the skin or membrane, they cause 
an excruciating pain- 1 had once seen a worm ex¬ 
tracted: the swelling was brought to a head by 
repeated poultidng, and then delicately perforated, 
and a small straw w^orked under the worm, round 
which with great care by the person performing the 
operation, he was by the motion, of the straw wound 
round it and extracted*. Others of my patients 
who were mere hypochondriacs were cured by a 
very common medicine in Europe, faith and ima¬ 
gination, which in many disorders mid with many 
persons will kill or cure. Some of my patients J am 
certain were in this case, as, my dispensary running 
low, 1 was fain to substitute pills with little more 
thati flour and water. 


J thiDlL Tareniier riientloDS ibit wjts afflicted iritli aoe. 
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While i resided at Elora we were once or twice 
disturbed by reports of Bheels being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but they did not make their appearance* 
The majority of the devotees who ennie to Elora 
were the disciples of Siva. There were but few 
VishnavaSj or followers of Vishnu j and the Sutt/hs 
paid equal devotion toGunesa. as though they were 
of the Ganapatya sect*. Jt was allowed hy the de¬ 
votees and Brahmans on all sides, that the temples 
were exclusively dedicated Co Siva, whose symbols 
and type occur in almost every temple. It is only 
in two or three of the lesser temples in the northern 
range that we recognize Brahma. Ganesn, and 
Bhavant, and in those temples where the marriage 
rites were celebrated and represented in sculpture 
on the walls, Ganesn as the god of prudence, Bha- 
vani as Venus, and the Sacti of Siva, with Brshma 
as the creating power, are certainly fit personages 
to be honoured and to preside at nuptials. Though 
the glories of Elora have for ever faded away, the 
stupendous monuments of a former people will re¬ 
main for thousands of years; but, with the eicep 
tton of casual pilgrims and half a hundred resident 
Fakcers, (Phutkeers) and a few Brahmans, the 
temples are desolate and abandoned ■ and I am in- 

* BtulkDiEias Of priesN, (Sivi), VtSiliTLBvM (Vishnu), lie 
Siirii, who wanhif Suiyi or the Sun. ilm Ramatij?, who Tprahip 
(Umt. the Ganiipatfaii, diidrles of GaJiWA. “oJ Surffu 
male en^j^iib who wonhlp Bharrmi; tbew are tjjiin saldiifidcd 
iato M cndlett chain. This ia a brief outline of ihc chief wets. 
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formed at the present iTioment almost forsaken^ 
Since the reverses Avhich have taken place in the 
once powerful Holkar family, the support afforded 
by them to pilgrims and others has necessarily been 
withdrawn. 

The invasions of India by foreigners, their own 
intestine and annihilating warfare incessantly pur¬ 
sued for centuries, the revolution which has token 
place in the Hindoo character, partly from their 
contact with the invaders, but more from the in¬ 
justice and tyranny they have experienced at the 
hands of their Mahomedan masters ; these sad 
events, and the received opinion that the Emperor 
Aurungaebe profaned and violated these their most 
sacred shrines by sacrificing oxen and cow's within 
the walls of nJhw of the temples, have of course, as 
places of religious retirement or pilgrim ages,brought 

them into disrepute; and the distracted state of the 
country is another cause wdiy so few now visit 
these once hallowed and venerated caves. I do 
not think, that, during my abode, more than forty 
Brahmans came from a considerable distance to 
pay their dcvotione at Elora; and they bitterly 
lamented the fallen grandeur of the place. 

The Brahmans, 1 more particularly observed, first 
of all visited the arched temples called after Visva- 
carma. An intelligent and communicative Brah¬ 
man* w’hn had come from Hydra bod, informed me, 
on being politely questioned on the subject, that 
the temple of Visvacarma was dedicated to the 
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Supreme Beiug:^ and on pronouncing the mystical 
triliteral word AUM in silence, he made three low 
reverGnees, with a cloth over his mouth> 1 after¬ 

wards showed these mystic characters to him, and 
he admitted they were the sacred syllable he had 
used,but on no account would he repent them aloud- 
Each letter mystically signifies the creator, pre- 
seirer, and destroyer, U frequently occurs in the 
w hich Sir William Jones terms the mother 
of the Vedas, or scriptures, Jt is a text held in the 
highest Tcneration by the Hindoos, I have alluded to 
the word AUM, which has puzzled the mast eminent 
orientalists, merely for the purpose of introducing a 
pious and learned Brahmou*s opinion on the vaulted 
temple. On another visit in company with him, 
producing the mystic syllabic, he pointed to the 
circular altar as an emblem of eternity, without 
beginning or end: the arched roof, he said, was 
space ; the whole representing the creative power 
of the Supreme Being, one and alone; Brahmui 
Budlui,and the other deities being only agents and 
representatives of the great Creator's attributes. 

It were almost unnecessary to repeat these ob¬ 
servations a second time, while all Hindoo writings 
confirm the above ; hut a mistaken notion existing 
in the minds of many welhmeaning but uninformed 
Christians, that the Hindoos worship idols, as the 
object of their adoration, when they only wor¬ 
ship numerous symbols of the Almighty & power, 
his emanations, his energiea, and his essences; or. 
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as it is Explained in the Se^ Poorattr ** Befote the 
system of the Bru^m^dE, whicli is the manifestation 
of t!ie world, Shrct-Bha^a'vm-Jm was single and 
alone. His beauty beyond the imagination of all 
hearts, and the expression of all tongues V* 

" are only Tnanifestations of his three powers*** 
Paorati. 

In the A*thcirva Vedot it is said, “ Where they 
who know the Great One go, through holy ritcB 
and through piety, tfiither may Jirahpia conduct 
me 

" May Brahma lead me to the Great One!**— Ildd. 
So much for the polytlieism of the Hindoos*— 
The above are but three out of a hundred texts 
that might he selected to refute the ill-grounded 
opinion regarding the Hindoos; but we will directiy 
take the subject of reforming nnd converting the 
Hindoo distinctly and dispassionately under review, 
Vr ithont being influenced by the hostility of 2ealots, 
or the lamentations of persons totally ignorant of 
wliflt they have so injudiciously undertaken—of the 
country, of tho people, and of their customs* The 
plans and the management of them, I am afraid, in 
some fevr have had their source in sinister views, in 
gratifying personal vanity, and in a desire of being 
thought very pious and very charitable, 

M* Thevenot was the first foreigner, I believe, 
who visited the temples of Elora. He observes, 
that for about two Icnguci? nothing is to be seen 
but temples (chap, 44), This is most inexcusable : 
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there are, to be sure, maojr very small inferior rooms, 
or a kind of cells ; but two miles would have been 
nearer than two leagues. * M* Thevenot was but 
two hours inspecting them; and he speaks of ^s 
fear in passing under the excavated mountain. 
Without wishing to detract from the merit of former 
travellers, 1 must observe, that from personal ob¬ 
servation ! have discovered much inaccuracy, and 
occasionally wilful exaggeration. Dr. Rohertsoa'a 
erroneous statement has, in a former pagCj been 
spoken of. 

Sir Charles Mallet’s account is for the greater 
part accurate and explanatory. Some few aparU 
ments are omitted, the names are sometimea im¬ 
properly applied, and a few of the dimensions are 
upon too large a measurement. The drawings are 
very correct, considering they were done by a native 
artist. Sir Charles himself was in bad health, and 
some of the observations were supplied by the Pandit 
(Brahman) w ho accompanied him. The accou nt is 
indubitably the best extant; in fact, it is the only 
one written expressly on the subject. The artist 
employed by Governor Boon of Bombay, to make 
draivinga of tho temples on Solsette, asserted that 


• Nietwkr 111. InwUec, is miting of tlw Elepimts temple, 

lnne«l .( .bid. tbe«« 

f«. By . .tesege mietik. SI. Perroo term, tie eb.bd™ 
(mcsisl MmiBt. uul puUie criers) suilwlsrs, whicb lileriUy 
rigsifies •• Icinl of • prori.*, or beeper of » sutab. Tbeae sr« 
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It WDuy r€<]ulre the labour of 40^000 meti for forty 
years to fijMjih them (Archeologia* vol. viL p. 336)* 
—We are told* that ia the bulldlag of Solomon’s 
temple there were 130,000 workmen for sevcu years 
and a half, or for seven years ly|tr0,000;, while in Sal* 
sette, for the same tlme^ it would be l^SOO^OGO*. 

We mayj without any wide conjeeture, from the 
number of templeSj superiority in size, and 
vast profusion of figures and ornaments^ at a mode¬ 
rate computation treble the number of years and 
workmen which it would have taken at Elora.1 
How happy atn I that 1 hare viewed and lived m 
these truly wonderful and unrivalled works, the 
production of the remotest antiquity, begun and 
finished by a people of whom w e have even no tra¬ 
dition \ \ 

Had Major Moor extended his travels to Eloruj 
he would, by personal inquiry, greatly have en¬ 
riched his elaborate work on Hindoo mythology- 
The same observation applies to Lord Valentia’s 
Travels in India. His lordship and the major were 
residing at Poona, ninety-two miles on the road* To 
Mrs- Graham, authoress of the interesting Letters 
on India, the journey would have been both dif- 
lieu It and dangerous* From Colonel Fitzclareuce’s 
excellent work, of his journey across India, 1 have, 
in a former page, taken the liberty of making an 
extract* Could he have spared time from the im¬ 
portant and pressing duties he had to discharge, 

^ The udd half year is omitted ii^ tiiij cakulAtiuo. 
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probably mt, labours would have been anticipated, 
and the relation of the Wonders of Elora have fallen 

lato more able hands. 

The old traveller, Linsdioten, io his quaint way, 
according to the fashion of the day, mentions tho 
temples in Sakette, as being “ devilish and frightful 
to view.” Some few of them certainly have a dismal 
look, particularly the Amhuolee (qu. ^um BouIm), 
which is descended by a few steps, and is rather 
dark. He might easily mistake the Gonesas and 
Hanumans, and Vaninas, besmeared with oil and 
red ochre, for devils. Not so at Elorn: there the 
figures arc of superior design and execution, and 
the temples stand on a commanding height, having 
in front a plain of gentle acclivity, with but little 
brushwood and a few single trees, but nothing like 
jungle; while those on Salsette arc situate m the 
midst of gloomy and thick forests, the growth of 
centuries, and abounding with wild beasts •. ha- 

• Mv worthy friend nod old eaiu|aniim, Uo)italo Bortoa, and 1, 
-ereoi pnrtninfi ».w ««« .rcr a peril™. P-Uli. 1.^.^ over 
ndeep raUe. lod fonnl, wMing round the te»w of » high "”™“- 
laio. odRcieat only io hrtwW. fee •"» lo pn» at a time, 

and where small holes were cat in the fece of the moantaia for the 
fingere to grip by. We -ere prere^ing lo a ow., the rotn^ 
of wUd. we had observed when io the valleys. Atael Mf wny 
e( our path we eame to some fr«h tigev's dung. ^ by the m^h 
of hiv paws we peeeeived he had gone onwards. Beieg unarmed, 
we hsd no wiah P. dirturb him , mid «the path t™. nnrrew 
f„, OS to pass eaeb other amieaWy. we thought it best to ret.^ 
In this day', peregrination, ire disre-ered MI «ep. cot in the 
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ther Gamelli, the Jesuit, statej the number of caves 
on Salsette at j^ix hundred, probubiy exceeding the 
real number by about four hundred, even if every 
room, dormitory, and cistern was counted; but the 
reverend Jesuit was the prince of —» why what ? 
why, Fabjiiisis^ to whom the renowned and worthy 
De Pinto was but a type» 

There may have been other travellers who have 
spoken of Elora; but residing, as T do at present, 
in a remote part of England, and having access to 
books limited in number, and more so in kind, and 
not possessing the means of procuring them from 
London, 1 tranBcribo from my original papers, and 
have to depend on memory; and few' men have the 
happiness to be blessed with a better. I will close 
my observations on the temples of Elora, and of 
the extraordinary people who formed them, in the 
beautiful and forcible language of Sir WiUiani 
Jones. 5uch a people, such a country, and such 
works deserve the opinion of that great and learned 
man. 

rock, ta mske t)i« poauge eaji'Tr nrer thr lirtnr of tho oiMintaiu. 
This iflhmd posoesscs sorm! beiutiful and rciy rich ncxEiery: it 
Iff it h HcuTptuiTS mid mythological remains, T holkrctbr 
vord signifies tlit island of slxty-fivo villsgta. It has, duuLtbss, 
in farmer days been in a high state of nikivatioa, and Tcry 
populous; but tho iolkmiotu eoiidact of the enriy Portugiicso 
drorc tlic meek aiid uiAbritig Hindoos ivay^ lu making Chri- 
stiaai they committed erery Wml nfatmdty: they tsued the 
noctariri mLik, and the tacenlotol thnmd ol tho HindoiN, and tho 
lufjuiidtioa and Auto-dn-fEi iffomr oUlccI In nid. 
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Encircled hj the vest re^ona of Asia, which 
has ever been esteemed the nurse of sciencfip the 
invcntress of delightful end useful arts, the scene 
of glorious actions, fertile in the produetion of, 
abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely diver¬ 
sified in the forms of religion and government, in 
the laws, manners, customs, and languages^ as woll 
as in the features and complexions of men/ 

One farther remark before we quit Eloro. On 
our return, via Aurungabad, during the time I 
was engaged in my pleasing pursuits at this place, 
living on a vegetable diet, and drinkingof the pure 
springs in the temples, 1 never had better health, 
slept sounder, or was half so cheerful i the serenity 
of mind was delightful, and I possessed an elasticity 
of spirits which ! never before experienced. The 
grand objects before me, the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country, the profound stillness of the 
greater part of the temples, a blue cloudless sky 
all day, the mornings and evenings cool, a few 
miles herd riding, and bathing in the cold springs 
of Eloro, must have made any man happy who was 
young and had no caress but if a man is so dead 
to right feeling that he chooses not to be happy 
within himself, neither the splendours of Carlton- 
honse, nor the tranquil beauties of the more durable 
houses of Elora, will make him so. I am so partial 
to the following lines, that I feel a pleasure m tran^ 

scribing them. 
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"From crowided streets aii4 Iniay throngs I ^dj 
Where woodland bmiws and quiet volleys Epread. 

Fair Ntlurc'a haunta, unweaHedj. I tjsp'tDjfod; 

Wljere sang the streanij where falling waters mr*d. 

A /bnd enthusiast, on the iii(runtarii*ii brvw 
1 heard the echrj habUc from bdow ; 

I loved the dingle anil the tangled dell. 

And irept with silence to her lieimit cell.'' 

So adieu to the hermit’s eellj the peaceful vales, 
oud the monastic retreats hollowed out of the very 
heart of a mountain of granite J Adieu to these sab^ 
terranean temples and dwellings, the construction 
ofwhkhj.by the ingenuity and labour ofman, wo'uld 
stagger belief, did we not know to what extraordi¬ 
nary lengths religious zeal has carried men In all 
4 ges, and, we may add, in alt countries I 
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CHAPTER XV. 

r)e|i!irtur« to Roift—MnliMivtdaii CemettrJeii— 

Fortress of Dow]tilabnrf--rrr«ieJienr—Folygamy Mid Coocu- 

_Freiii:Ll]i Psirty—Natire Courts—Britiali llealdeuts— 

Quit DowhiUlmd—Native Govern uientar—Arrive at Aunio- 

_SarSe—Cagitallofifl—Sibundw—Invitation from Mr. 

Johnstin^Bwf %VitK—Dandng Girla—Tam Tama— 
Nautclu 

On tbe twenty-fourth of October I bade n finai 
adieu to the tranquil abodes and beautiful acenery 
at El ora, again to seek the busy hounts of men— 
to plunge into their tumultuoufi scenes, anxieties, 
and troubles. As my path wound past the most 
southern temple in the range, I cast a " longing, 
lingering look behind." Whether it h the mystery 
in which these immortal works are involved, the 
stupendous character of the undertaking, or the 
sweet retirement and solitude in which they are 
placed, 1 am at a loss to say; but certoin it is 
that I felt a great desire to return, take another 
glance at the chambered mountain, and proceed on 
my journey in the cool of the evening- Once more 
I turned my horse^s head round, stopped, and took 
leave of a number of pilgrims, devotees, and others, 
who hod accompanied me a few hundred yards in 
respectful silence. They wished me well, gave tlie 
well-known shout of Mrdiii Deo I Mahii Deo! and 
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quitted me with looks bespeaking kindness and 
regret. 

Winding round the mountain of Elora;„ the road 
becomes very steep i and it is not long before the 
wliole landscape about the temples is withdrawn 
from the sight. Distant a mile and a half stands 
the neat little town of Roza*, celebrated as con- 
talniBg the mortal remains of the once powerful 
Emperor Auningzebej, and those of the founder of 
the city of Boorhan-poor* This man, a Mahomedan 
Fakecr, was an intriguing, artful, and vicious 
prophet; for as such he was recelvedt His name 
was Boorhan Ood Deen, Peace be to his ashes I 
He lies in good company; for the mighty emperor 
was but little better than the bumble mendicant 
Boorhan- The saint, however, is housed m much 
better quarters than the emperor. A number of 
lamps were burning within the mausoleum. The 
upper part of the tomb was covered with a piece 
of green t velvet, having tnsscls and fringe. Many 
Pir£ (holy men) were in attendance; and two large 
TiobutSf or drums, were outside- The doors are 
plated with silver. The charnel-house of the con¬ 
quering Aurungzebe U but a poor monument of 
either his taste or liberality. The building, com- 

• Ham, or Rozahi the pliice of tombs." The Turks 

uie the simif ward, but I belicine it is PerN^n. 

f Gnen is ■ sactrd «ilci«r,auil ooly u^ed by Seyiia aud HadjiM, 
The former are dewTSodante of the Praphet j ih# tatter, tliiMC w1k> 
bare performed tbu pilfiriiiuigiS- 
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paled with tho&e which I have seen at Bangalore 
and ColaTj in the Mysore (for the members of the 
late Tippoo*a family), is vastly inferior. There 
are several tombs, siud to be of great or pious 
men, about Ro»a, which place was the court burying- 
gTound when Aurungabad was the capital of Au- 
rung^ebe’s dominions. 

The Mahomed ans arc fond of an elevated spot. 
Generally cypress^trees and tanhs arc found close 
to the mausoleums; flowers are strewed over; and 
the graves are visited daily, with much affectionate 
feeling, by the relatives of the deceased* They 
never, aa we do* bury their dead in the midst of 
towns, with the coffins stowed awny like huttcr- 
casks in an Jrisli trnding-sloop; neither are sheep 
allowed to fatten on the rank vegetation: nor are 
the bodies huddled into the grave, with a few hasty 
prayers read over, and no more thought of the 
business. Tlie Mussulman, with respectful piety, 
visits the tomb of his ancestor, plants trees round 
the grave, strews odoriferous flowers over the tomb, 
and dally visits the ground where lie the mortal 
remains of him* or her, to whom he owes his 
existence* There is something very grateful and 
pleasing in this unaffected duty and respect to the 
silent dead* particularly as nothing is to be gained 
by it; for it is that which actuates and propels the 
actions of ninety-nine men out of one hundred* 

The town of Rosa stands on a table-land of 
considerable height, the view from which is very 
beautiful and varied. Aurungabad Is seen in the 
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distance; and, a few miles off, the aBtonishing for* 
tresa of Dovvlutabod, rising, with its scarped face, 
almost pyramidally, to a great altitude. The town 
of Roza has a good stone-wall, and is entered by a 
gate. It has formerly been a place of some note* 
I was very much displeased at seeing beef exposed 
for sale in the bazaar* How it must harrow up the 
feelings of pious Hindoos at seeing the ittcred ox 
bleeding on the shambles so near to the houses of 
the gods at Elora I Well may the temples be dew 
sorted, and the name of Aurungzebe execrated by 
the Hindoos. We ought to respeet the customs of 
all nations as long as they respect ours j and, as 
long as there is nothing inhuman or cruel in them, 
we have no possible right to outrage or Insult 
their feelings, be they Heathens, Pagans, Jews, or 
Christians. 

Quitting Roza, and proceeding over the table¬ 
land, we arrive at the top of a g’hut, which, to 
render the descent eoisy, has been entirely paved 
by one of Aurungzebe*s courtiers. Small pillars 
are placed about midway in the road mentioning 
the eient, but I did not dismount to inspect them. 
In the plain at the foot of the g'hat stands, at a 
distance of two miles and a half, the celebrated 
fortress of Dowlutabad. 

As we proceed on, this prodigious block of rock 
becomes better defined, rising abruptly to a height 
of upwards of five hundreil feet. The summit is a 
little pointed* From the base upwards, to a height 
of about one hundred and fifty feet, the rock is 
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scarped, and presents a perpendlcnlar naked walk 
Its in^u^ated position and Us scarped sides oSer as 
singular a apcelmen of human mgenuUy and labour 
as I ever met with^ I have heard it likened in ap¬ 
pearance to the small temple in front of Indra, and 
likewise to a compressed l>cc-hive. It is defended 
by four walla ^vithin each other, and hns a ditch. 
The town is within the walls. These walk in 
themselves are a good defence agoiiint native 
troops in approaching the citadel i but the must 
singular thing in thiH es:t;ruordinary ifortresis 's the 
passage to the upper w^orks, being hewn out of the 
very heart of the mouiitiiin^ winding and ascending 
to the top of the hiU. The first part of the ascent 
is easy. The height of the gallery winding through 
the mountain averages from ten to tw'elve feet, and 
nearly tlic same in breadtli; and torches arc used 
by those who have occiisioti to paes to and fro* In 
cose thk subterranean passage should lie forced, 
there are small trap-doors, with flightji of ateps 
conimuuieafmg with the outer ditch. 

Allowing that this very diflicuU gallery was 
carried by the assailantSp destruction wnnld betide 
those wboae temerity led them on to find an egress* 
There is an opening in n holiow of the rock nearly 
nineteen feet square; hut this, in case of danger, 
is covered over by an immense plate of iron, on 
which a large fire is kindled; and, that the fire 
shall hum fiercely, u bole, three feet In diameter, 
is |>er fora ted through the rock, out of which rushca 
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a constant breeze, acting the part of b bellows- 
Above and beyond this the road to the summit is 
very steep, and on the top is some scattered and 
stunted brushwood- 

The house of the killahdar Is said to be a hand-^ 
some building, enclosed by a large virnndn- On 
the very top is a brass twenty-four pounder, and 
near it is the flag of the Nizam- At a distance of 
about three thousand yards from the insulated hill 
arc two ranges of hills. Within the subterranean 
passage mentioned are recesses excavated as store* 
rooms. The fortress at present mounts but few 
guns. Dowlutabad has always been thought by 
the natives impregnable, and doubtless it is against 
the Asiatic mode of warfare- Our system of mili¬ 
tary tactics and operations has put these hili-forts 
out of fashion- 

To a native government whot avail is the strength 
of a fortress when the defenders have all of them 
their price? When 1 passed by Dowlutabad, in 
these, comparatively speaking, peaceable times, the 
family of the killahdar (governor) were kept as 
hostages at Hydrabad- This want of fidelity in 
the superior officers, and their rude mode of war¬ 
fare, have given us the advantage in the field and 
in the cabinet. Unquestionably there are not braver 
^people in the world than the Hindoos and Musaul* 
mans j but the fact is, they cannot depend upon 
each other; and, though we generally trust to our 
arms and straight-forward policy, with each prince 
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anti contending pnTty bribery and corraptioii are 
successfully put in practice. In my bumble opinion 
another great source of evil to the princes of Hin- 
dostan is polygamy and concubinage* Each son 
and mother have a separate interest, separate views, 
and separate parties. The sons, if intrusted i^ith 
power in the eoramaud of a district, or an army, ate 
sure to he opposed to each other, and the most 
disastrous consequences ensue* If they remain at 
the capital, hy their intrigues and machinations 
they are certain of doing mischief and producing 
discord. To such lengths had the ruinous ambition 
of a large family of sons gone, that it was not very 
uncommon to blind one*, and deprive another of 
the power of propagating his species. 

The downfall of the power raised hy Aurungzchc 
may be traced to the almost constant rebellions of 
his unnatural brothers, each ofwho'm, to use a vul¬ 
gar metaphor, “ wanted to set up in business for 
himself,'* never caring by what means. Innumerable 
instances might he quoted to prove the unnatural 
conduct and base ingratitude of members of the 
same family, hut the oEspHug of diflferent mothers* 
The total absence of all moral feeling, filial attach¬ 
ment, and the ties of blood, is as common with Ma- 
homedanst e* it is rare among the British* I do 

* SJiih Jehan, the klliiT df Aurulig«be, to eeoire Im vac- 
cciisini], munlcnd every idiIo relative in his familv. 

t At the Tortlfied tovrn of Poor-Ruivdrr, on the Gulf of Catch, 
lehepe, it the wqupst of the Bojih, eonte troop* were left, i re- 
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not hesitate for once Co say, boldly and unequivo¬ 
cally, that the rule of the British in India is the 
greatest blessing to the immense population of 
Imlia, and that the people in all parts of the country 
appreciate it as such. I can speak ns an eye-Avlt- 
ness. Of the early era of our conquests and settle¬ 
ments I have nothing to do; I sj^eak of the time in 
which [ live. 

The fortress of Dowlutabad, and the surrounding 
country,belongcd to the Hindoos until (in the 
invasion of Alla, n general in the Imperial service. 
It was then left in charge of LR Mullick Kafer, 
an Abyasinian slave, Sliortly after Ram Deo, an 
Indian prince and his son became victims to the 
rapacit}' and erne]ty of the invaders, and, after four 
years' persecution, he was finally stripped of his do¬ 
minions, and Ilia son, to prevent further trouble, put 
to death: this wm in the year of the Hegira 711^ 
fn 739 Hegira, or 1333, A.D. Mahomed, third son 
of the emperor Tuglick, got possession of it in his 
coiu^uests m the Deccan, gavT it the present name, 

niiuEiinl in coniiwmd. A fcTi^ctorj' snn of his, tery Mart, willi 
curly Fiatr, Khcl thicif lips, Fitut bccji hmught in anfl rtcnncileil to 
hia Tut her; bet Tip ally kttpmptptl Anil that of his 

hmilicr, am! T wajumtMiibly infoitriMl itktcndiL‘'t] nip thp tenir fairour. 
Jt wajT not tUl bia fnrt uf ChynJi vm Irnocked down (wlicrc piy 
TriuaJ Capt. l>ui»are-:i(j waa killed), tliat he bccniuc ([iiict. There^ 
wen* tliTW soiiij oil of vhnni wanted to step Into the '* old jxian'a 
*hoes,'“ «ni] irfuild have ml rach nthfr'ji timiat tuiil thry Ijeon 
Allovreib 
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and made it nii impcTiai city. When the Mussul¬ 
mans were driven out of the Deccan by the princea 
of Arankel and the Carnatic, the latter got pos¬ 
session of Dowlutabad^ fn the venr Ahmed 

■f 

Shah Nizam became master of it* When his dy¬ 
nasty ended, it fell tO' another Abyssinian slave, 
Mullick Amber, whose son again sold it to one of 
Sbah .Fehan^s generals, as mentioned in another 
[dace* Some years after tins, it fell to the Mali- 
rattus, whose i lctories and successes nt this jieriod 
S'hook the very throne ofDelhh In the Hegira, 
1176, it was ceded by treaty by Ragonaiit Rovr to 
the NiKam, in whose possession it has since re- 
inaiiicd, Morand Khan, a general of the Nizam‘s, 
had made prisoner Maliil Ram; and the cession of 
the fortress was a ransom for his person* At this 
period tlie revenue of the Soubah was estimated at 
fifty lakhs of rupees. Owing to the protection and 
friendship the Nizam has experienced from the Bri¬ 
tish, whicli he has well requited by cordial co-ope¬ 
ration when required, or a strict neutrality when his 
auxiliary aid has uot bccu demanded, he still retains 
his possession. Those are the principal events con¬ 
nected with its occupation by contending parties. 

The circumference of the outer wall is said to be 
five thousand yards, and the thickness of the w alls 
at the foundation fifteen feet; the height of the 
W'all forty-eight feet. The space within Is divided 
into nine fortifications, separated by strong walls 
rising gradually above one another towards the 
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centre^ by which means eacJi commands that which 
is next to it beneath- 

The revenues of Che Sou bah of Dowlutabad, in* 
eluding ^hmed-NugguT, were said to yield Into 
Auruzigzebc’s coders the sum of two hundred and 
iifty-nine lakhs of rupees. 

In 175s the French officer, M. Bussy, became 
possessed of the fortress. By some imprudent mea¬ 
sures of M* Lally^ and the recall of Bussy;, Dowlu- 
tabad fell again to the Nizam. Though French 
induenep was still very powerful at the Niitam^s 
court, and French partisans possessing skill and 
experience, very numerous, and their services in 
high repute, the Burrender of this place was fatal to 
their power in the Deccan, It is said Lally became 
jealous of the influence possessed by Bussy* What¬ 
ever might have been the cause of Lally's proceed¬ 
ing, it was a most fatal and imprudent step. In a 
country like India, rich in every thing, ami where 
po^ver or possession gives the achiowled^ed right of 
collecting the revenue—a partizan like Biissy, of 
talents and ambition, as a formidable object in the 
sight of the French party. 

To such a height had French ascendancy and 
intrigue reached, tliat tlicir power not only threat^ 
ened our authority, but they would have eventu¬ 
ally deprived the native princes whom they serv'ed 
of their kingdoms and revenues* They possessed 
at one time, in the heart of India, an uncontroll- 
uhlu tKiwer, not as ostensible conejacrors, but as 
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nommnl scrrants of the native rulers, in ivhosc 
name they pursued their military operations and 
politkal machinations^ At a fitting season they 
would iiave thrown off all restraint,, and that period 
was daily approaching, till at last our drowsy policy 
was aroused, and vigorous measures iverc pursued, 
not merely to cheek, but to eradicate French influ¬ 
ence in India* The spirited conduct of Colonel 
Kirkpatrick, at Hydrabad, in disarming some 
French officers and their native soldiers (in the 
service of the Nizam), was a most trying event, and 
the successful result of the Colonel's measures did 
him the highest possible credit* In all subsequent 
treaties with the native princes, it is a specific 
article, that they shall on no account retain military 
adventnrersintheir service without the consent and 
approbation of the British minister (resident) resid¬ 
ing at that court- 

It is uuneeessary to add, that these high func¬ 
tionaries are selected by the Supreme Government 
for their eminent talents, high character, acknow¬ 
ledged qualificationB, great experience, and other 
requisites to constitute a statesman entrusted with 
the control of a kingdom* Ko political situation 
in the United Kingdom can be compared to that of 
British resident at a native court* The duties are 
multifurious, arduous, and difiUcuU, and, what is 
more, the whole w^eight falls on the shoulders ot 
one man, to whose genius and abilities the welfare 
of turbulent millions and distrocted countries is 
committed. Need wc be surprised at the success 
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of our measurea when we aee the names of such 
men as Barry CJose, Elphinstone, Jenkina, Cok>»e 
Kirkpatrick, General Malcolm, Metcalf, Colonel 
Bailie, Major Carnac, and Captain Close? In such 
bands as these, not only our dominion but the wel¬ 
fare of the natives k safe. 

To bear me out in the above statements regard¬ 
ing French influence, it will be sufficient to show 
the resources and power of General de Boigne, be¬ 
fore ho quitted the service of Sciiidiab. He had 
constructed a foundery, where he manufaetured up¬ 
wards of one hundred and fifty pieces of bras^ ord- 
nanee, and one hundred and twenty of iron. For 
the payment of his troops he had a je/c/nrf (territory) 
given to him that yielded annually 1,632,000^. ster¬ 
ling, and for his personal use a valuable jaghire to 
make the most of Ho had in his service 
infantry, 8,000 cavalry, and above 300 European 
officers. The well-known English adventurer, 
George Thomas, was another instance. 

Lea>'ing Dowlutahad to the right, its bluff, per¬ 
pendicular, and rounded face has a singular appear¬ 
ance: while iU height, and the impossibility of 
scaling its mural sides, and the outward and distant 
defences of embattled wall, succeeding at intervals 
each other, give an appearance of impregnable 
strength to the place^. What availeth all these 
advantages when treachery lurks within the w-alls? 
So little dependence w-as placed by the Emperors 
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nt Delhi m those iti the provinces intfustea with 
power^ that it was usual to rcuiove the govemors 
from their post to a distant one every tivo or three 
years, and it often occurred that where a strong 
fortress was in a particular coiumaud or govern¬ 
ment, the charge of it was intrusted to one inde¬ 
pendent of the civil authority in every respect \ so 
that, in case of re bell ion, the strong holds to the dis- 
affected w^erc not available, or vice venAj the officer 
in charge of the province or kingdom %\as a check 
u]ion those holding the military commands and 
forts* The moment the flag of revolt was hoisted, 
some of the members of the royal family w ere sure 
to collect what followers and treasures they could, 
and fly to the scene of rebellion* All the precau¬ 
tions possible could not save the imperial dynasty 
from a gradual decline and fall* The moral defects 
inherent in the system of native governments, and 
a total want of patriotism, honesty, and zeal in the 
higher oificers, hastened the fall* ^Vhat must have 
been the fate of the svretched uihabitaiits may be 
easily conjectured ; in nil cases thet/ were the suf¬ 
ferers* 

These cogitations oceupied my mind os I passed 
over the extensive and fertile plains lying between 
Dowlutabad and Anrungahad* These plains, though 
jHissessing rich soils, intersected by many streams, 
and in the vicinity of an imperial city, might he 
mistaken for a desert by those accustomed to the 
rich scenes of E^ngljud, where prosperity and 
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security alike dwell together^ During^ my ride 1 
did not meet ten people, nor was a tenth part of 
the land in cultivation. 

At a distance the view of Aurangabad ha^i an 
imposing effect: lofty minarets peeping out from 
among groves of trees i the large white domes of 
mosques, with their gilded points, shining in the 
sun; a number of large terraced houses rising above 
the walls of the city, the whole covering a great 
extent of ground ; but as we approach a different 
scene presents itself After passing a large gate- 
w'oy we at once enter the city, nearly half of which 
is in a state of decay and ruin, with a scanty popu¬ 
lation. It has the sign in every street of fallen 
greatness, and shows that its prosperity perished 
With its founder Aurungzebe*. The remark in a 
preceding page, relating to Hindoos, from ostentu- 
tien or charity, digginga tank, or building a pagoda, 
which no one will repair after his decease, (for in that 
tliere is no honour,) applies equally to the imperial 
cities founded by the pride of an emperor for post¬ 
humous honour, and to transmit to posterity his 
former greatness, and an idea of the muniffeence of 
his reign. Anrungzebe was not a solitary instance 
of the unwUe policy of founding a new city at the 
expense of an old one. The vanity which dictated 
such a step was the ruin of his former capital. Al¬ 
though Aurungabad flourished for a time, tiie 

* AuTnngnb«rf, tli? dty oT Aumngxcbe. DviFliitalnd figtira.- 
(irc2y tmplks the Fartunattf^ dty. 
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cJiuse ccAsad nt his deaths and it remainsj like many 
other cities in Tndiaj a memento of princely folly and 
pride. We need not go far for a precedent. Ma* 
homed theTliird, who, paradoxical as it may appear, 
was brave and cruel, nearly ruined the imperial city 
of Delhi by transplanting the population to Dow- 
lutabad, so named by him, which place, and the 
surrounding country, had become his by conquest* 
Another instance may be adduced- The immediate 
successor of Mahomed the Munificent*, Shah Feroze, 
built the city of Feroifcabad , and although he did 
people it, it was not by driving a population nearly 
eight hundred miles distant, as in the case of his 
predecessor Mahomed. Still it was attended with 
ruin to thousands merely to gratify his personal 
varnty. In these desultory remarks I have always 
endeavoured to bear out my assertions or opinions 
by corroborative statemenfa, or matter of fact 
illustration. 

The wall which surrounds Aurungabod is not at 
all calculated to sustain a regular attack* It is 
low'cr than they usually are, w'ith round towers at 
intervals, and is sufficient for resisting the onset of 

* He obuined this name frcrni Ida libcmlitjr ftriil jiniyic 
trurka, Fiiruxu'd ramil u a mirk (if gn!flit magnitude* He built 
finty monquee, thirty schoob, twiiaty Durrumaallwi, fire hi!>»pi- 
cigkty pliin.-«, i, bunilrcd tombstone hurirt1r<e(lund fifty weilb 
end gardens, bridges, duio’s, nnd cenaJa without iiumber. Tlio 
latter days of this prince were lumiivfully ended by u. rtbcldnn 
iigaiu^t hit vju, tu (rhurq lie had nralgmed lib |>gH'Gr* 
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a predatory body of either liorse or foot; but Aurun^- 
zebe ill his Jifetime had no oocnaion to fear a regular 
attack ID his capital: of the future he thought 
auci citred nought. The divine precept appears 
to be very fully and generally acted upon by the 
princes in India—Suflicient for the day are the 
evils thereof,^ and he bad enough upon his hands, 
what with the repeated rebellions of his brothers, 
and the encroachments of the Muhrattas in the 
Deccan, to occupy him in his long and turbulent 
reign. 

The streets of Aurungabad are broad and some 
few’ paved* There are many large and good houses in 
dilfcrent parts. The public buildings, mosques, and 
caravanscras are of a superior construction to those 
which w’e generally find in native cities. Gardens and 
groves of trees, court-yards and fountains, diversify 
the scene, and ornament tiie streets* The shops 
present to view many costly articles of Indian pro¬ 
duce, but there is an air of dejection about the whole 
that tells you tlie glory of the regal city has fled* 
A few groups of gra ve and line-looking Mussulmans, 
unoccupied by any thing but idle talk, arc seen 
lounging ut different quarters; or here and there 
one of the better order, clad in his flowing robe, 
passes you with a stately and measured step, con¬ 
scious of his manly figure and handsome featureii. 
These and a few' solitary Takeera arc the principal 
persons met with, except in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the markets, where some little bustle 
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pTQvnils ^ otherwise there is nothing to remind us of 
an Indian city,—no pomp, no crowdctl streets, no 
borsemenj or cavalcades \ none of tlie bustling mo¬ 
tions or noisy sounds that proclaim industry, occu¬ 
pation, and prosperity. Partly deserted and partly 
in ruins, Aurungabnd presents n cheerless viow' to 
n stranger* 

After wondering about some time, a Mussulman 
very politely es plained to me the way to a Durrum- 
salla (Caravansera) erected for the accommodation 
of trnvcllers, that is to say, a place where you are 
protected from the sun and rain, and may spread 
your mat and go to sleep* I had had a fatiguing 
and hot ride, mid did not expect my baggage for 
some time, so that 1 had nothing to do but to sit 
upon the edge of the elevated floor of my loilging, 
my lc£fs dangling down outside the wall of the ter¬ 
race [os if they w ere tired of belonging to me), and 
to look about and cogitate on the fallen grandeur of 
Aurungahad, or, as the natives term it, to look and 
think togetherthis promised to he my occupation 
for three hours to come. Do not imagine, reader, 
that because you have money in your pocket, and 
are teased with a craving appetite, that you may lay 
out the one and satisfy the other, by proceeding to 
a house and enjoying an exquisite banquet, consist¬ 
ing of a fine rump steak, n cup of ale, and a roasted 
potatoc *—nothing of the kind in Indian travelling; 
you imist carry every thing with you, to the salt 
that savours your meat, and must youriiclflank after 
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the pRcking^, despatch, and RTiangemciit of your 
marching and household RjBTairsj or your servants 
will forget or neglect one half of wliat they ought 
to do. Fruit may be procured in large towns; 
but in the heat of the day after a long ride it is not 
advisabJo to eat any. The parched grain and 
sweetmeats sold in the streets are both cloying and 
unpalatable,so that your only resource Is patience’ 
and if you wish to practiso that virtue in perfection, 
make a Journey of two or three hundred miles in 
India, and you will find yourself quite an adept in 
the observance of it in all Its bearings. 

We had no troops at Aurungabad; but there 
were a few irregular Siphauces belonging to his 
highness the Ni;iam, a kind of militia or police, 
for such they then w^ere. One of these men shortly 
passed by me, whilst 1 was ruminating, and playing 
the devirs tattoo with ray heels against the w-alls of 
the terraced floor on which I was sitting. With the 
best military salute that this tyro w-as capable of, he 
made a full stop, and said he was " surprised I did 
not go to his Sa/tiit, who, though not an officer of the 
Coompanec Ki Bahauder,* was yet a Sahib (or 
gentleman) and would be glad to see me," This 
intimation 1 however declined,believing if the officer 
was hospitably inclined he would find me out, and 
it was not for me to seek him. The natives of India, 
w’hether in the British service or not, hear a great 
respect to our character, and are always happy in 

* Tht JjonOy Cfi^^ny—or iht £^jut IndLi Compuiy, 
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rendering any ilttlo attention or kindness. Thus it 
was in the present instance. The Siphauec went off 
to his officer to communicate hia intelligence and 
his regret (as I afterwards found) at a British ofFicer 
sitting in a solitary caroransera. In a short time I 
received a polite note from a Mr, Johnson^ request- * 
ing me to come to his quarters, and stating that he 
had heard an officer iiod been residing some days at 
Elora; and hod he been aw'are that 1 intended re¬ 
turning by Aurungabad he would have had a servant 
to meet me on the road to conduct me straight to 
his house. This polite and welcome billet roused me 
from my reveries, and I forgot Auruiig^ebe, nay, for 
the moment, almost the temples of Elora. 

Hunger and fatigue will do much to obliterate 
impressions on the mind, and interrupt the most 
pleasing train of ideas. My new friend received 
me as though an acquaintance of many years stand¬ 
ing; he was lodged in an old fashioned, substantially 
built house, sufficiently roomy to accommodate half 
a dozen guests. A plentiful repast was soon set 
before me; but here a difficulty occurred. 1 had 
intended to adhere to my vegetable diet. It would, 

1 thought, look singular before a stranger, and 
have caused some trouble to his servants, who 
most probably ivere not initiated into the mysteries 
of preparing a diet so out of the conunon way - 
last of all, the viands set before me were very 
tempting, and the necessities of my stomach were 
very great; so that without more ado 1 was in a 
manner compelled to forego my favourite dinner. 
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anil become again a feeder oiv flesh and u bibber of 
wine,—both much againsl ni) own inclinations j but 
the old adage, " when in Rome,** and reflections, 
such as '^do not bo singular,**"*do asotliers do,*’** you 
must go with the stream7 iiidueed me to accept 
of the proflered meal» 1 could not help thiuking, 
while partaking of cold roast fowls and salt niiur, 
that custom is an inflcAible tyrant that makes fools 
of us all, and that we have not a salvo to offer for 
being slaves to our appetites, hut the paltry and 
wretched pretext of ** others do tho same.” There 
was however a little necessity on my side, to which 
] with much hesitation yielded*. It was near four 
p, an, andL since seven the preceding evening J had 
tasted nothing. Tlic distance from ELora was not 
great j but I had loitered away a good deal of time 
at Roza and Dowlutnbad, and did not Anally quit 
Elora till near eight o*clock in the morning. 

* t jun pcrsuHili.'d (Kiyai 2^1 r. NcivIuei, H|iu;ikiiig ot tim virtues 
of n vtgi^tnble diet, nud llA eFcct^ in his owu fiuuily,) lhat tlirre 
h scDirctdy ooetlior InsUuice in cliia nevof-cndtiig metimpotiA of 
thrw grown perBuOii am\ fLiojr yoiiog children under nine years 
of ogr* iiirarriiig an cxpnjiHO of niEpeoce only, for mE^idno and 
medienl atteniLuico in the coarse of two yeans. iThis wbs written 
in I Si 1.) This result U euietlv w would be eKjioctvd frinn 
the it-noirlcnbly knJthy yppearoace of the young people alludeil 
to> which u $0 fttniking thut seTera! medical men who hare Been 
and e.^aniined them with a Bcrutinising eye, nil agretii in the 
ahseri'atJon that tliey hnew n<Jwhero a whEilc family which ■wjuaiji 
theni io nihuAtne^M.— Jir/f iKf fif JoJi« 

FTunk .VTOfjjn, 

Note, The Ijituiry i/iij7 [)eriei ere in a regiAMhle diet wiul lUstilled 
Woter, and with tPtr >4ime i^iicce^>. 
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Some of the Tomarks Ihave ^ven on Dowlutabad . 
as well as the drawings my kind host furnished, and 
he was so good afterwards as to use his influence 
w'ith the principal native authority to procure an 
order for my admission into the fortress on the fol¬ 
lowing day; hut this was politely refused on the 
ground that a positive prohibition was is&ucd by 
the Nham, at the request of the British authority 
at his court. There was one mode of gaining an 
entrance: that was, to accompany my host oa an 
Orderly, dressed in their regimentals, and otherwise 
disguised. This might hove been practicable, but 
then I might possibly have committed my host in 
such an endeavour \ and, as ho justly observ'ed, if 
my measuring line or note book was used, we should 
be so narrowdy watched that detection w^aR certain; 
therefore of course I coosidered the consequences 
would he disastrous to him. In those days we Imd 
no political agent residing at Aurungabadand 
Hydrabad was too far distant to make any applica¬ 
tion, though doubtless if 1 bad, that estimable mao, 
^now no more) Captain George Sydenham, would 
have acquiesced^ for Uis frankness, urbanity, and 
distinguished talents caused him to be admired and 
beloved by all ranks of people. With my new friend 
I whiled away my time very pleasantly. 

The principal native officer the IJfVfltt i^mmister) 
having had my arrival ofTicially reported to him, 
sent a polite message, some fine fruit, and a new 
Cahoon (a small kind of table hookah) with some 
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fresh made ChiUums* for smoking, ivith nn intima¬ 
tion to my host, that his set of Nautchattees (danc¬ 
ing girls) were disengagcd^ and that his people 
would order them to attend if required^ My friend 
had just before been lauding the beauty and accom¬ 
plishments of some dancing girls at Aurungabacl» 
but, that he rnight procure a goofl set, and make 
due preparation, and invite some of his native friends 
to the nauteb, hod deferred it till the following 
evening; but this kind message from the man in 
pow'cr was not to he slighted, not merely from his 
household set being superior, but from his condc- 
seonsion in tendering their services. 

Lighting a few oil lamps and despatching a few SU 
phauees with messages to Mr Johnson’s native friends, 
explaining the circumstance of so short an invitation, 
w^as the work of a moment. No people in the world 
stand more on etiquette and are more punctilious in 
a due obficrvanco of all forms of politeness and re¬ 
spect, even to the lowest of the people, who bow and 
salute their acquaintance with much form and cere¬ 
mony, not forgetting the interchange of regard in 
their cxciaoiation of " Peace be to you," and the 
response of “ Peace he with you.’* In the upper 
ranks it is almost carried to on excessJ of politeness 
and deference; but, to tho dunce, I need not say, 

* A prtpnrilion of rer}' ndid tobicico, qjices, sugar, tmc lesTe*, 
made up in baJIs; » very mUd, ftw ihc amakt 
throii|;1i a globe nearly ftlkd vUh water, or rose vntcJr, that A 
bdy may vith plcaaorir smoke a hoakah. 
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pDrhapSf that these dancing gii'liJ generally 
¥cry youngs very beautiful, very fond, and possess^ 
ing the finest and most delicate forms that can be 
Imagmed. Willing to please, and desirous to be 
admired, they neglect nothing that can set off their 
persons or excite admiration in the heholders. True 
disciples of the Papblan queen, they have none of 
the vices or defects that disgrace the sisterhood in 
Europe^ Their manners are good, their tcniperj 
mild, and their dispositions of the most affectionate 
kind* Drunkenness, quarrelling, and sv^^earlng arc 
unknown to them: in their habits they arc tempe¬ 
rate, docile, and cheerfuh No vulgarity, ingrati¬ 
tude, or deception in their character, they follow 
their vocation wltliout those disgusting traits that 
arc met with in Europe* They are proverbially 
faithful and cleanly; modest, although professed 
courtesans, to which they are brought up from their 
youth. Never experiencing W'ant, and being never 
ill-treated (as their numbers and community protect 
them) and living in a tine climate, if the horrors of 
prostitution (o necessary evil in all countries) can 
any where be palliated, it is in Indiafor there it 
is unattended with those outrages, cruelties, and 
insults, whicli cliaracterlze the treatment and fife 
of that unfortunate class in England* 

The brutal and unfeeling usage that tliesc poor 
creatures experience in England in their nightly and 
desolate walks in cold and wcl, searching for a mi¬ 
serable meal, through the opulent metropolis, beset 
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by the rapacity of police ofHccrs^ nnd the hypocritical 
morality of the opposite sex ; these helpless creat urea, 
these midnight wanderers, more sinned against 
than sinning,” would present to those who would 
take the trouble, from motircs of humanity, to per¬ 
ambulate the streets at night, a more appalling 
picture of wretebedness and distress than those 
unacquainted with the subject could believe to be 
possible. In how many instances are these young 
women seduced from their friends and the paths of 
honour under specious and false pretences, and 
tlirougli the want of firmness and knowledge of that 
tyrant man/ The false step is taken, and every door 
is then shut against them. Relations disown them, 
(poor morality, what a convenient name thou artl) 
their friends shun them, and every Chrisilaji thinks it 
his dut^ to avoid the walking pestilence,and to revile 
and condemn to his hearth's content the conduct of 
those who, once having departed from the path of 
virtue, persevere in their forlorn course from the 
sheer necessity of procuring bread- Who will give 
them service, or extend the hand towards them? 
Look at home! look at home I Christians and Phu 
lanthropist:^; and before you go to India to reform 
and improve, cost your eyes around on the sufFering 
thousands at home in want of shelter, in want of a 
meal, in want of covering for their bodies. In Eng¬ 
land you can do good; in India nane,and will only 
produce evil. 

My poor ond ill used countrywomen, whom fate 
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and the villany of man have reduced to the very 
worst state of poverty and affliction, have taken me 
from the Nautchanees at Aurungabad. We will, 
with the most sincere apology for the digression, 
resume the subject. 

In the instrumental department of these enter¬ 
tainments there is but little to please and nothing 
to admire. The vocalists and dancers have the ac¬ 
companiments of small noisy harsh drums, beaten 
with the fingers and a small hard stick : the drum 
is suspended from the neck, ond rests in the vest 
of the player. They have a kind of guitar, played 
cither with a bow or the fingers. To produce 
" soft sounds" in accordance with the step or 
whirl of the dancing girl, the musicians distort 
their countenances by the most hideous grimaces. 
The whole face and neck appear convulsed, the 
mouth wide open, and the player roaring out with 
might and main a symphony to his own music. 
Their violent motions evince exertion and the ut¬ 
most enthusiasm in gesture, torturing, as it were, 
some dulcet sounds (as they think) from their rude 
and inharmonious instruments. These performers 
ore nervously alive to their calling, and so de¬ 
sirous of improving the doncing ond singing, that 
they get into a profuse sweat, ond appear os if be. 
witched with the wish to please and the ravishing 
effects of their own noise, thon which nothing con 
he more discordant or frightful, equally devoid of 
sweetness in the instrument ond of taste in the per- 
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formers. When you can prevail on the girls to sing 
without the execrable accompaniment of tam-tams, 
the guitar^ and cymbals, it is a great treat. Their 
voices arc often very mellifluous, their persons grace¬ 
ful, their countenances soft and expressive, their 
motions and attitudes classically elegant; but when 
these obstreperous sons of Orpheus step in, farewell 
to all harmony*. 

The girls sing strains on the old subject,—love 
and war; and in relating the delights of the former, 
do not fail to ** suit the action to the word i** but 
they seldom overstep the " modesty of nature,” 
except urged on by imprudent and volatile young 
men. This is very reprehensible in the young and 
gay; but it is well known we cannot expect " old 
heads on young shoulders.” Spenser sings, 

** Hoir great a toil to etem the ragiog flood, 

Wlien beauty stirs the man of youthful blood P 

Round the ankles of the girls are placed rows of 
very small silver bells; these they move in cadence 
quickly, or not, according to the step or figure they 

• Abb6 Rayoal pertly obeerve*, ** theae daocea are in general 
lore pantominea; the plan, the design, the attitudea, the tine, 
the aira, the cadence, are all expresaire of the iiasaion, with all ita 
rapturea and extraraganciea," rol. 2, Mrs. Graham aaya, ** the 
dancing girla are ghaerally of agreeable peraona and countenaoers, 
and the motiooa extremely graceful." I ought to obaerre that 
they wear neither ahocs nor atockings. In their meaaurcd atep, 
ir in the tjuick circumrolutton, the amall foot and ankle of a na- 
tire girl ahow to great adrantage. 
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are engaged in. There are generally three or four 
performers at a timej who alternately take a part 
in the dancing or singings as one or other recedes 
or gets exhausted. The quick movcmcnls of the 
loins and hips, the whirling motions they take (in 
which onr figure-dancers are mere novices), and 
both hands playing castanets, and nourishing them 
over the head, must be fatiguing. They often sing 
at the time of dancing, and the exhilarating air 
Ta^ii-bu-Tazit generally commences the melody* 
Buifoons and mimics occasionally lend their drol¬ 
leries as an interlude* Such dancing and singing 
girls as Nickee, Begum, Jahn, Hlngan, and others 
at Calcutta, will not go out under two or three hun¬ 
dred rupees each for a night: up the country* at 
the native court, as high as five hundred rupees, 
or 60/. they will require for a very superior per¬ 
former, Their fine tresses of hair are perfutned 
and adorned with fragrant flowers j their dress mid 
ornaments arc very showy, and often very expen-^ 
slvej and they wear full-bottomed petticoats, which 
fiy out and expand as they take their whirUng evo¬ 
lutions. 

Our party did not break up till late, although 
after the first hour or two of the entertainment 
there was not much variety in the amusement* In 
the intervals of dancing and singing, lounging on 
couches, smoking and conversing with intelligent 
natives, who were sitting around upon carpeta 
spread for the purpose, waa an agreeable pastime 
enough. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


NatiTc Cities—MtiMoleuni of Rabea Doonoy—-Descendants of 
Auningxebe—Svytls—Niaam—Nadir Shah—Ahmed Abdaita 
—Cemetery of Rabea—Minarets—Portuguese—Indian Chri¬ 
stiana—Jummal Caum—Gmres—Hunting Parties—Shah S^t 
—Maliumcdan Funeral—Hindoo Obsequies—Women. 

Tub following day was deroted to viewing the 
city, which consisted in seeing one or two objects 
of curiosity, that either the munificence or vanity of 
some former prince has raised in the shape of a 
tomb, a mosque, or pagoda. A native city possesses 
few charms or attractions to Europeans accustomed 
to the variety, arrangement, and beauties of a 
British city, where at every turning there is some 
object desening of notice, to excite admiration or 
to interest his feelings. On the contrary, there is 
80 much confusion, dirt, and wretchedness in those 
cities under the native governments, that a stranger 
is rather willing to quit it than, by exploring, only 
meet with objects that excite in his mind feelings 
of sorrow and disappointment. 

The Hindoo, devoted to gain and superstition, 
cares but little as long as he increases his hoard 
and propitiates his gods; while the Mussulman leads 
a listless and sensual life, lolling on carpets, eter¬ 
nally smoking, and for the most part of the day 
locked up ill his haram with his women: his days 
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pass on in ono nnuraricd round i there U no 
no public inrtitutioiB, pl«™> of public tetort oc 
amusement! he, like the Hiodoo, goe* thmigh 
with zeal and carnestneu the formuUriei of hu 
religion, and. like the Hindoo, lie know, no one and 
cares for no one heyond the walla of hia own bar- 
ricadoed mansion. With such an eiample. end in 
such 0 state of society, it may be supp^ m what 
an abject state the lower orders temain; they ate 
but mere slaves to the higher rauks. In this ttate 
of degradation it U not to be wondered at thatlbcir 
cities present an uniform appearance of meanoos, 
poverty, and ruin. There are but two object. « 
Aurongabad that deserve a spcciBc notice- e 
gardens and the tomb or mauKlenm of /fnAea Do^ 

rmai*, *?;* 

the Emperor Aurungzebe. and of which budding 
the nnnexed plate U a correet repre«nt.t.oiL 
It was built nearly after the model of the celebrated 
TSJ-Mhai at Agra, which structure, 
part of the stone was a present from a Ila]|»ot 
prince, cost the amasing sum of TOUpOOt slctl^ 
The Taj is built of the most costly material,: tlK 
whole is of white marble, with the richest mosaic 
work formed of precious stones, and f" “ ^ 
sible, I believe, all of a different colour and sha^. 

consistingof ngate.eorae1ian, pur* 

Mood-stone. *c. It w« built by dw father of A^ 
rungzebe. Sha* ‘"-I “ * magii.&cent 

Btniclurc. 

. SIw «»•»< i"WJ.r rf'l- 
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The mausoleum which we ore now about to visit, 
after passing a large gateway with handsome gates 
covered with plates of embossed brass, is approached 
by a paved avenue, having a piece of water and 
thirteen fountains in the centre, the whole agree¬ 
ably shaded by a profusion of trees, consisting of 
orange, lime, pomegranates, peach, and a few apple 
trees. At the end of the avenue, within a spacious 
area, built on a terrace, stands the fabric, which is 
ascended by a few steps. It is a square of seventy- 
two feet (not an octagon). From the foundation 
on the terrace, for five feet, the material is white 
marble: the w indows at this part of the building 
are thirteen feet by six feet four inches; they are 
three in number, of exquisite trellis-work, so fine 
and minute indeed, that it must have required in¬ 
finite skill not to have damaged the material or 
ruined it, which the least flaw of the chisel, or 
inattention in the workman, must inevitably have 
occasioned. Above the height mentioned the su¬ 
perstructure is of stone stuccoed; but the large 
dome surmounting the whole is of marble. The 
tomb is placed in the centre of the building, the 
top of it reaching nearly on a level with the ter¬ 
race : you descend to it by twenty-four steps, the 
same as going into a bath. The tomb is enclosed 
by a light and elegant marble screen of trellis-work 
of an octagon figure. Nothing can be more deli¬ 
cate than the chiseling of the screen; in fact, the 
niccncss and precision necessary to prevent a frac¬ 
ture in thus perforating a solid slab of marble must 
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have been very great It may not be unaptly 
likened to the meshes of a fishing-net, only that 
the lines are thicker. The apertures cut in the win¬ 
dows arc circular; these are angular. The whole 
of the screen occupies, measuring from the little 
marble door at the head of the tomb to the one at 
the opposite end, seventy-two feet; so that each 
angle of the octagon may be estimated at eighteen 
feet: the height of the screen is nine feet, and the 
frame is only four inches in thickness. The floor 
within the screen is raised two inches above the 
outer aisle, and the tomb itself stands on a terrace 
ten inches higher than the floor. The whole side 
of this spacious vault is lined with white marble; 
and from being quite open at top, it may not be 
inaptly compared to a bath. 

A little above the level of the top of the tomb, 
and a few feet distant, is an open gallery of an 
octagonal form, that proceeds all round the build¬ 
ing, and upon a level with the three windows already 
mentioned. The foundations of this gallery form 
the sides of the apartment which contains the se¬ 
pulchre. This extensive gallery is of marble; and 
whether the visitor is peering through the trellis- 
work of the windows, or viewing the spacious dome 
above, or contemplating the splendid tomb of de¬ 
parted greatness below, the objects are equally 
impressive and beautiful. What must be the pen¬ 
sive recollections of an Englishman, 

** A» in thonr iIoom* where CiE»»r» once bi»re 
In inquiring about the fate of Auriingzcbe s sue- 
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ccssors, and of the murders and revolutions that 
followed, let us first reflect that the lineal descend- 
ants of AUumguire • (conqueror of the world) had 
been in want of bread, and that his descendant, the 
unfortunate Shah Allum (king of the world) had 
his eyes inhumanly put out by a ferocious dependent 
courtier; but before this was done, in order that 
he might hare the means of seeing an act at which 
human nature revolts, his sons were lifted up a 
considerable height, and then dashed against the 
pavement. Haring been compelled to view this 
horrid sight, they put out his eyes. The Mahratta 
chiefs, Holkar and Scindiah, had got possession of 
the country, plundering and ruining every thing 
they could put their hands on, under the name of 
allies ; Shah Allum being alternately the victim or 
pageant of each party. 

The memorable battle of Plassey, gained by Lord 
Clive, in 1757, gave a turn to affairs, and both 
Mahratta invaders and Mahomedan usurpers began 
to feel the effects of British policy and bravery 
The fata) battle of Panniput, in I76I, between the 
Mahrattos and Mahomedans, decided the fate of the 
former in Bengal; that of Plassey assuredly gave the 
British a preponderating influence and ascendancy 
that has ever since been successfully followed up 
by a vigorous, humane, and wise course of political 
measures, which are a blessing to suffering millions, 
and an honour to the British name. 

Wc will just give a summary of the atrocities in 
• Aiiningzelic. 
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the succeeding year* after Aurungzebe’s death. 
He paved his way to the throne by the most un¬ 
natural murder* and fratricides. Bahadur Shah 
(Lordly King), the second son of Aurungzebc*, in a 
short reign of four years, distinguished by bloodshed 
and cruelty, was succeeded by Jehander AV/aA, who 
murdered in cold blood his three brothers. He 
was deposed by his relative Feroke-Shah, and, as a 
matter of course, was put out of the way by being 
killed in his turn. He sacked Delhi, and murdered 
all the principal nobles and the various princes of 
the blood, and they, owing to polygamy and con¬ 
cubinage, were pretty numerous. He had their eye* 
put out with hot irons, and confined them in strong 
fortresses for life. He, after six years of blood, was, 
in 1719 , deposed and murdered by the Seyds (de¬ 
scendants of Mahomet) a strong and fanatical party. 
Two short interregnums occurred, in which, for seven 
months, the Seyds were the rulers, although they 
had a pageant for their purpose. The grandson of 
Bahauder was brought from confinement and placed 
on the throne. ShorUy after his accession, a mas¬ 
sacre took place of the Seyds. 

Id a few years the imperial power was tottering 
to the ground; the Nizamt had nearly shaken off aU 

* The eld«t #00, Shah AJlum, died by potMn. 

t The Mxam withdrew bit final allegiance, principally thi^h 
the amaUnce of the French. His capital is Hydrabnd, City of 
the L'k*. formerly Bag Sagur, or Gardens of Xagur. These 
extensive and fertile countric*, under the influence of the pre^nt 
resident. Mr. Metcalfe, are greatly improving, and will continue 
to improve, so long as Mr. Metcalfe's advice and projects con- 
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allegiance; the Mahrattos were daily pushing their 
conquests and power; Nadir Shah, the Persian, had 
long cast a wistful eye on the disorgonixed imperial 
countries; and the treasures of Delhi haring excited 
his cupidity, and being an unprincipled and daring 
soldier, he did not long want an excuse. Flushed 
with victory, and well knowing the weakness of his 
opponents, a pretended quarrel on the part of the 
Persian ambassador was the cause assigned. The 
invasion of Delhi, of the country, and plunder of the 
capital arc well known. The money carried off was 
estimated at twenty crorc of rupees, or ^'iJU00J3Oi}i. 
sterling; or, including jewels, ingots of gold, &c, 
S7^'iM)fiOOL sterling *. The loss of this enormous 
treasure was not the end of the calamitous invasion 
of Nadir Shah: the vanquished caused a redaction in 
the streets of Delhi, and proclaimed that the " Per¬ 
sian invader was dead,** and now was the time to 
“ extirpate the Persians.** Many of the latter were 
slain, and much blood was spilt during the night. 
It is said that the unfortunate Mahomed knew 

tinuc to be arted on. Of Mr. Atetcalfe, peraoiully, I know 
nothing, but that thia able and highly diatingniahed indiiidual 
haa already ret>dered many imporUnt beno6u to the Hydrafaad 
aUte. 

• In Major Soott’a tranaJation from the Peraian account Xadir 
Shah carried anay with him 3,500,000/. in gold, 1,500.000/1 in 
plate, and 15,000,000/. in jewela; the canopy and throne of the 
royal atateelephanta. estimated a^l 1,000,000/.; the peacock throne 
at 1.000,000/.; all the valuable equipage both for camp and court, 
500eIephanU: 4.000.000/. waa levied on the rich and noble, and 
about the aame in plunder by the aoldiera. Thia waa in 1739. 
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notbing of the tumult, or at least had tiot instigated 
it. At peep of day Nadtr tewk a frightful revenge, 
and for sis hours ordered tmd personally attended 
an itidiscrimiuate slaughter and tnossaerc, ueithct 
respecting sex no rage. At noon, at the solicitation 
of the Emperor, the work of destruction wa$ ordered 
to cease, but its effects were still iti progress. The 
high caste Hindoos and many of the Maliotuedans, 
to save their women and daughters from violation 
by the I'ersinfi soldiery, aetlire to their houses, con¬ 
suming all wdthin. A great part of the city was 
reduced to oshes, and murders and outrages were 
hourly occurring. These horrors were followed by 
a pestilence and famine* 

Shortly after this. Nadir Shah retreated, having 
obtained from the Moghul court all the country west 
of the Indus; and he confirnred the ruined Ma¬ 
homed in those countries east of if. lEs departure, 
although it relieved the capital and ^fahomed of 
his presence and that of his army, had left such 
depopulation and ruin, tliat these once rich coun¬ 
tries ^n Aurnngzehe's reign) were now dcserU and 
wilds 1 and Delhi, the capital, one vast charnel- 

house_the place of desolation and mourning* To 

fill up the cup of affliction to the wretched Ma¬ 
homed, the Mahrattas were daily harassing him, 
mid ravaging his districts i the Nizam had with¬ 
drawn even a semblance of allegiance; and Ahmed 
AbdaUa, raised to power and command by Ills 
master. Nadir Shah, hud become independent, and 
thought proper, after the death of his royal master* 
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to follow in hU former steps, and invade India on 
his own account. Thb he did in 1747. 

Thus was the emperor on all sides in a state of 
fear and distraction. In a few months he departed 
this life •, and was succeeded by his son Ahmed, who, 
from the abovemeutioned enemies, and fre<]uent re¬ 
volts among his own people, was an object of pity 
to all. His career was finished by having his eyes 
put out, and confined for life: this happened six 
years after the death of his father, in 1753 . He w as 
succeeded by his cou8in,Allumguire the second, who, 
daring a disastrous and turbulent reign of eight 
years, the puppet of bis nobles, and of Ahmed Ab- 
dalla, was in 1761 murdered by his own minister. 
Of subsequent events I have already spoken. 

Of the following descendants of Aurungzebe, 
suffice it to say, that they owed their lives and 
their daily bread to the bounty and clemency of 
the British, who now began to be both feared and 
f®*pccted. The blood-royal of the once powerful 
and magnificent Aurungzebe are now indebted for 
life and sustenance to the “United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies.” 

While sitting on the marble floor of the gallery 
overlooking the tomb containing the ashes of one 
of the ancestors of these cruel and unfortunate 
despots, we cannot resist giving utterance to the 
brief melancholy tale, and endeavouring to convey 
some knowledge of the successors of the prince 
who built the Mausoleum. It would Jiave been 
* In 1747. 
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nef^Ugent, indeed, to pass by those events in total 
silence. In the narration I have been as concise as 
possible. 

The tomb of Rabea Doorany is correspondent 
with the superb edifice in which it is placed. Over 
the tomb was thrown a covering of scarlet velvet, 
with a deep rich gold fringe: this was held down 
by eight large marble knobs. The attendants, at 
my request, removed the pall; but there is nothing 
more to be observed in the cemetery of royalty 
than in the tomb of the peasant. Poor, frail mor¬ 
tality, whether deposited in marble or in mother 
earth, is much the same: it only reminds us of an 
end to which we arc all fast hastening. If our 
deeds have been good, the grave is divested of its 
terrors: if, on the contrary, a vicious, sensual, and 
irreligious life has been our course, the prospect of 
the tomb offers indescribable horrors, when it is too 
late to amend in our ingratitude to our Maker, in 
our cruelty and deceit to our fellow-creatures, and 
in our baseness to our relatives and friends. What 
must be the emotions and dread of some men, 
ns they approach that awful moment described by 
Mr. Pope, in his beautiful ode to the Soul— 

“ What is this abaorbs me quite— 

Steals my setMcs, shut* my sight 

Even when that time comes as a relief to the good, 
to the suffering spirit of the cvil-tloer it affords no 
consolation. There is that dreadful hereafter, at 
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the prospect of which the stoutest heart shudders t 
and when no sophisms, no casuistry, no learmn^j^ 
or talents, will avail “ By your deeds will ye be 
judged.” Poor Rabea Door any, however, had little 
to charge herself with* She had the character of 
being humane, choritable, affectionate, and exem- 
plarlly pious, Several Pirs, Seyds, and Hadjis*, 
who were in daily attendance to perform requiems 
at the tomb of the departed queen, gave me some 
troilitions of her; but not being able to vouch for 
their accuracy, 1 forbear inserting them. This 
much, however, is certain, that her good qualities 
and humanity induced the emperor to erect this 
Mausoleum! (at an expense of 90 , 000 /,) to the me¬ 
mory of his consort. 

Aurungsiebe was a good judge of human nature; 
and, though extremely parsimonious, and in the 
early part of his reign he perpetrated moiiy atro¬ 
cities to secure his pow'er, he possessed many rare 
qualities of both heatl and heart; and as far os an 
eastern monarcii can he merciful and generous, he 
was. Jlis long reign of years speak much for 
his personal actions and abilities'^. In a country 
where a prince must maintain himself by his armies 
and his own exertions, not by the attachment of his 
people, a long and warlike reign must speak in 

* Pirt, litily nwci. pr saints. Heyth, dnctMidoots of the Pro¬ 
phet. IlaJJix, ihow vho linw ^nc tKe requinMil plgrimimes. 

Notwithstanding hisTrars. and the ilii^tiirbed stntc ofliJti trr- 
rilori^, tlie rei'‘enije» amoontctl to 32 millions sterling. 
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favouT of the person wielding the destinies of q 
E nighty empire. 

These wanderings from the object before ns 1 
am constantly reprobating, and as constantly com- 
mitting. Perhaps the overpovrering scents arising 
from fragrant woodsj oils, and apices, burning in 
silver dishes round the tomb, may have confounded 
the little intellect 1 possess; and that, rather than 
not say something, 1 have fallen into a rhapsody of 
lamentation. Instead of pursuing my stralght-for^ 
ward course iu describing, with minute accuracy, 
the interior of the Mausoleum, 

T will now proceed to tlie outside of the build¬ 
ing, and trust to the fragrancy of the adjoining 
gardens and the refreshing air to restore me to my 
usual cheerfulness and placid state of mind. The 
paved quadrangular area, or Durgah, which sur- 
rouuda the terrace on which the Mausoleum is built, 
is of considerable extent- At each angle is n tower, 
or minaret, estimated at 7- height, and 

ascended by a spiral staircase of 12^ stone steps; 
and at the top of the minaret is a balcony, 31 feet 
in circumference. At the foundation, the girth of 
the minaret Is 4B feet. It is built partly of etone 
and brick. The aicent to the top is by no means 
difficult; and from thence the prospect is remark¬ 
ably fine, embracing a view of great extent and 
variety, and includiug the mountains passed over 
in yesterday's journey. At the foot lies the city, 
with its mosques, minarets, spacious edifices with 
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terraced roofs, court-yords, numerous gardens^ 
streams of water, cypress trees, fountains, Ac. Ac. 
Immediately adjoining is the tomb, with its fine 
grounds and mosques. 

A rather laughable incident occurred in the op¬ 
posite minaret. I had sent n\y factotum (on all my 
explorations in the caves and buildings), my faith¬ 
ful and intelligent servant Joe, to see if any thing 
was to be ol)served worthy of particular notice 
from the top of the southern minaret. I hod de¬ 
scended from the one 1 had been visiting, and 
awaited at the foot of the other, for Joe* to report 


* The half cMU* PortUfnme Chriatiaiu. in reen’Ttog tbe Ca¬ 
tholic reorired with it moat iif tho vioea, Adlies, and cu»> 

tuttM of the original Pnrtugttcae aettlcrs. The prrptMtcmu* imi- 
Utino of their nuuten in their ilmw is <»De among manjr of the 
ftJlies they have liomnrcfl, and with it much pride and insolence, 
and the vires of drunkenness, idleness, and deceit: so that the 
original Himloo, when metamorphosed into a Portuguese Chii* 
atiao, M Iwth debasefl and wretched. What our Prutestaot native 
brethren may be, time only will develupe.—But, for a description 
of my tervaot Joe's dress, who was an rsyuitiie in his way. lie 
hail more neckcloths oh than I possessed; fi/fA/ pomtafooms, reach¬ 
ing to his breast; an embmidered waistcoat, baring only three 
iMJttons; a jacket to correspocMl; short-quartered and sharp- 
pointed shoes, aod worked stockings; while a hUse frill, projecting 
out aix inches deep, made up bia dress. As the Portuguese 
have the honour of being Christians, they do you the honour of 
eating your meat, and drinking your lH|Uors. It b highly gro¬ 
tesque to see a black Clirbttan parading along, without shoes or 
stockings, wearing bns'chea always unbuttoned at the knee, a 
ragged frilled abirt, lib neck bant, aod tbe whole of this rr/ortmeJ 
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progress froni the balcony to nxe IkIow, Po«r Jo® 
little thought of the danger to which he was fast 
amending m Ms research after « the picturesque ” 
Wc suddenly heard him roar out most furiously; 
and, on looking up, the cause of his outcry was 
soon perceived iu a swarm of bees fluttering about 
outside the balcony. These industrious insects 
being disturheil in tlicir retreat, from that very na¬ 
tural instinct, self-defence, had attacked Joe most 
unmercifully 1 hence the noise he made, and conse¬ 
quent retreat at an accelerated pace down the steps 
af the minaret. Two or three Mahomedans, who 
were with me, scampered off; but a sedate Mooliah 
(D* D.) wished to shut the door of the minaret, to 
prevent the escape of the bees, who would, he said, 
immediately attack us. This cowardly and cruc 
su^'^estlon I prevented from being put in force. I 
rcrreotcd a few paces, and told Juc to run and im¬ 
merse himself in the water, where the fountains 
are represented iii the plate. This had the desia^ 
the insects abandoning their object. Ihc 
accident spoiled .loe^s beauty for several days after¬ 
wards; and as he was that day dressed particularly 


^iin.1 with . huge R^nmn^lmta lum 

l«iog -Irunk. m..l f-l-cl. ih^y ^ 

1.V ill Inm mmiil wit li n ttjcifidcnt grin, an*! txrLum, j m 

Ai-l .n. a Cli-tlan. t U.c^ ^ j -hal * 

iiMHraWi- ..f Chri.liai.ity .li. th.y \ Ilnvmg 

thorn in throo .iifforoni i-irta .f India. 1 fmm ,..r- 
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fine, he felt his misfortune the hearicr. To have 
attended to the Afoollah's onfeclm^, but prudftrt 
advice, would have been very base. I could nercf, 
after leading a friend or dependant into error or 
mischief, abandon him, or say, « You may now shift 
for yourself;" neither would I. on any pretence, 
cause a servant to do a thing, or perform a service, 
that 1 was afraid of undertaking myself. 

On the left'hand side of the Mausoleum, situate 
between the gardens and the building, is a hand¬ 
some room, open on one side, 62 feet by M, and 
22 feet in height. The room is floored with white 
marble in part, and intersected with streaks of 
block marble. A part of it is chunamed,or plastered, 
but so well hardened and smootlied, that it has the 
polish of marble, and nearly its hardness. Thb 
part of the floor is of a chocolate colour. The 
open entrance has the Gothic arch, and is very 
prettily carved. This part of the building is sup- 
ported by fluted wooden pillars, graduated to the 
commencement of the capital; the flutings of the 
pillars arc painted green and wiiitc alternately. 
The w’hole stands upon a raised terrace, as, in fact, 
do most Mussulman and Hindoo buildings. The 
name of the room is said to be the Jummal Caun, 
a retiring place for the priests to assemble before 
proceeding to their daily orisons at the tomb of 
Rabea. 

Not far from the last-mentioned buildings, and 
situate close to a grove of lime trees, from which 
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ijsucd very fragrant zephyrs, with which 1 did not 
fail to regale my olfactory nerves, stands another 
building. This, though upon a smaller scale than 
the Jummal, was of equal workmanship, and has 
been in former days richly embeUished with gild¬ 
ing, painting, and carving: but what ma^ic it par¬ 
ticularly IntG resting to me wae, that m moments 
of relaxation from the cores of state and loib of 
war, it was the favourite retreat of the great 
AuruDgache; where, with lUbca and a learned 
MooilaU, he would retire for hours together, it 
was from this building, as I w as informed by the 
bead Moollah of the college (whose Information vvas 
corroborated by that of two or three others), tlml 
Aumngzehe took his departure when going on his 
grand hunting expeditions: of which parties people 
in this country can have no just conception, aa SO 
or 30 miles of country were enclosed, into which 
wiid beasts, game, and birds were driven, as to a 
grand centre, where the work of death ond de¬ 
struction conliuucd for days together- But let So¬ 
merville, in his poem of The Chase," speak for 
me, as L am sure the reader will be no lo^er ^jy 
substituting his nervous verse for my hobbling 

prose: 

"■ And now perelian« (Hiil U.t rl*^) 

Of deatli liwl betn ctnuplcn?, wA Aarun|i«bc, 

By oM rtrciil powur, c!ftingTJ«li"‘l liftlf their race— 

When I 0 1 the brifttt tuJtanM of liw CtHirt 
Appeir, imd bSs mvwh'd disphty 
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Thoie ckanm, but nu^jr to tbe lUy rvT««)*fL 
•f Lowly tbcj brod, aad bumbly mm to «ve 
Tbe rmuquMb'd bort. WTut BorUJ can deny 
^Tien nipplunt brautjr bcgi ? At hi. cofnauwl, 

Opening to right and left, the wcn-train*d tninpe 
Leare a large roU for their rrtiraUng foee ; 

Awajr they 6y, oo wrings of fear upborne. 

To Mck on diMaot hill, their iatr abndca." 

Aj we are on the subject of hunting, or sporting, 
in its most general acceptotion, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to make one digression to personal narra* 
tive, although it may not be connected, either in 
time or place, with the subject of this book. Still, 
however, it may not be uninteresting, as it relates 
to one of the modes of destroying game practised 
in India. 

Mr.-, the chief revenue officer of the 

island of Salsctte (near which, on an adjoining 
island called Versovah, or Isle dc Mer, the corps 
to which 1 have the honour of belonging was sta¬ 
tioned), had an excellent house, and was, as nine¬ 
teen out of twenty of the Company’s civil servants 
are, of a hospitable and generous nature, beloved 
by the natives, and respected by the service. The 
natives had made repeated complaints to him of 
the injuries they sustained from wild hogs, tigers, 
wolves, &c. that at night infested the villages; and 
oltliough pits and cages had entrapped many tigers, 
yet they swam over from the continent at low 
water, and did great mischief. We (as had before 
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been the case) were invited over for a day or two 
carnpfashim / that is to say, there was abundance 
of the very beat to eat and drink, with true Indian 
hospitality and good fellow ship i but w^e were to 
bring over our servants, chairs, knives and forks, 
and spoons^ 

We proceeded to the work of slaughter at daj- 
breok. The event had been proclaimed in the 
neighbouring villages, ond the inhabitants rejoiced 
not more at the idea of the sport e^ipected, than at 
being revenged on the tigers, Sec. After due pre¬ 
caution of loading rifles, fowling-pieces, and mus¬ 
kets, with a spare one carried by a servant, loaded 
with ball or slugs, and sharpening our hog-spears, 
w e proceeded on through a very thick forest to an 
extensive valley, terminated by some bills of a gra¬ 
dual ascent. At the top of these we took our ata- 
lion, a few' yards distant from each other, our ^ 
sitions assuming a somewhat circular inclination 
towards the extreme points, so as to embrace aa 
much space aa our numbers with safety would 
allow. Below, at a considerable distance from us* 
was heard a low murmuring sound, occasionally 
disturbed by the firing of a matchlock; the sou^ 
as it approached increosed in loudness; the noise 
and uproar in the jungle told us the villagers were 
approachiug, and the beaters were perceived like a 
Bemicircle moving on, and driving all sorts of living 
tiiiimals before them. As they approximated to our 
position through ihc forest, nothing can describe 
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the horrific jells, shouts, and vociferations of the 
multitude in the vallej, the burning of Uie muler* 
wood, the revcTberation of the sounds from the 
hills, the dying and scrcaraing of the birds, and the 
noise of the animal $ as they retreated from the ad¬ 
vances of the rillageni and beaters. 

It is Impoostble to convey any idea of the scene. 
In a short time all was in motion i and, dying up the 
side of the hill, came tigers, hogs, wolves, deer (tit 
great numbers), foxes, bares, jackalls, with a great 
variety of the feathered creation, wlio, stricken with 
fear, neither flew high nor swifts The popping 
had commenced right and left, and at the foot of 
the hill a continued discharge was kept up. What 
they killed was conveyed off in triumph to their 
villages*. [ am fain to confess my skill produced 
nothing. Too occupied with the animals fleetJag 
and rushing by, and the halloos and motions of my 
companions, my attention w^as arrested ^ and 1 cer¬ 
tainly did enjoy the sportsmanlike cries and ma¬ 
noeuvres of my friends. In the din and conftLsioii 
prevailing. Inexperienced shot ns I then, was, it was 
Impossible to take an active part. In the midst of 
my quandary, Jack FalstafPs axiom occurred to me 

* Th« present kinjg of Oudu wmititiinea, vith hu foLbvcnii 
goet out OD 1 bunting eiciuisian for trn dsytf tt»getbcr, arooiB- 
panied by many of hii courtHiri, ind a Ibw Britiah uHioon. In 
■ddUiuu to the an imila nborc-meutionefh iu Qudr on; fnund lions, 
vild elrph&nts, bufTilDea, and rhitiocurme!i. There ia mucFi |io- 
radv oa tbiHe ^rting occaminni, sod gmt ihmgh tar cnsueii. 
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_ ** the better part of valour is aiscretion and. 

ns just observed, not being a professed shot, I 
thought it as likely that I might, in the confusion and 
smoke, shoot a villager ns a peacock or deer; and 
as the villagers were fast following the animals up 
the hill, it was certainly not an improbable con¬ 
jecture. I stoo<l, however, on the defensive, kneel¬ 
ing on one knee, with a spear presented, and rifle, 
ready to repel aggression. My next neighbour, 
our excellent and beloved odjutant, poor John*, 
hod just roared to me, “ Sharp work for the Qyes, 
Jack ?'• when, in firing (as I believe), down he fell 
prostrate, knocked down, whether by an antelope + 
running against him, or by a large peacock, blinded 
by the smoke flying in his face, is uncertain: he, 
however, was hot hurt, and wo had a hearty laugh 
at the mishap. Of the feathered tribe killed there 
was great variety—some wild fowl, partridges, 4c. 
several hares, foxes, jackalls, two tigers, four wild 
hogs, several deer, two or throe wolves. &c. The 
villagers left a good deal in the jungle, and some 
was carried away by their companions as soon as 

• Captain Lenris, U*c m«t amiable of men, an aocomplUhed 
acholar, and a good aoldicr—now, alas! no more. 

t It U a rtrmnge chancter in this animal, that when a herd » 
disturbed, they bound away singly in one continued straight line; 
nor will they direrge from any object iotenrening. Led on by an 
old buck, they spring orer erery obstacle. I bare seen them 
bound orer a «rt as if It were a mole-hill, taking astonishmg 
leaiM in their progress. 
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killed. We were too tired, and it was gettinj^ too 
hot, to make any inquiries in the villages of what 
had been destroyed, left behind, or carried away by 
strangers who accompanied the party. 

These few lines are in illustration of sporting in 
India. Much more might have been said, and on 
other occasions, where the sport has been diflTcrcntly 
conducted; such as coursing, or destroying animals 
and game by traps. This must, however, suffice, 
and we must pursue our inquiries; quitting the 
chosen retreat of Aurungzcbe, which we have just 
been inspecting, and proceeding to other objects 
of interest containe<l within the walls of the city of 
Aurungabad. 

Our next visit was to the gardens and apart¬ 
ments of Shah Safit, a celebrated and respectable 
personage, whose ancestors established themselves 
at Aurungabad during the reign of Aurungzebc, 
who treated them with marked attention and libe¬ 
rality. Their learning and extensive travels re¬ 
commended them to his notice; and this they 
secured by their piety, and the fulfilment of some 
events of a favourable nature to Aurungxebe, which 
they had prophesied would come to pass. When 
the royal favour shone upon them, they had little 
more to do than to conduct themselves with adroit¬ 
ness. Their abode was the resort of all the learned 
and pious of the day: and Aiirungxebe, thoiigli 
niggardly in some matters, was often munificently 
generous to celebrated men; and, ujhjii the whole. 
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to hh subjects, rather a kind ajid considerate mon- 
arcli, particularly if we lake into couskleration the 
turbulent limes in which he reigned. 

The family of Shah Siifit had a considerable 
revenue allotted to them, and with it they ore said 
to have done much good. The descendant of the 
family, to whom I was introdueed, bore a very 
amiable eharoetcr. He was near sixty years of 
age, but had much of the vigour of youth. He 
had travelled a good deal, visited many parts of 
the MedUerrancaii, had been at Rome aud m Pa¬ 
lestine, and had returned to India, fal Suez. His 
remarks were |n£t, his manners unassuming, and 
his knowledge very considcrnhlc* 1 felt much 
pleasure in his society. As it w-as now getting 
late, and a funeral of a Hakim belonging to the 
cstabliBhraciit, lately deceased, was to take place 
that evening, he eurneslly requested me to repeat 
my vldt on the following day, when he would be 
better prepared to receive me, and have a few 
, 4 clcct friends, Hindoos aud fttoslems, to meet me* 
I, however, requested pcrnnssicn to attend in his 
train at the funeral. To this he assented, politely 
regretting that 1 could not during the time walk 
or converse with him. 

As the forms observed at the burial of one of 
the Faithful” may not be irrelevant, the following 
is an account of the ceremony. The body wu.s 
brought out of the npurtmeiit on a bier, and placed 
ill front of a mosque* An attendant mourner then 
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placed his own hands in two small bags, and com¬ 
menced washing the head, hands, and particularly 
the hngcrs of the deceased. During this ceremonv 
a party were waving fans over the body, to prevent 
flies or insects from fixing on it. The custom of 
washing being over, the nostril® were now cleansed, 
and a little roll of cotton put tn each. The body 
was now stripped completely naked, excepting a 
small piece of muslin over the middle; then care¬ 
fully washed, and dried with a fine cloth, and 
rubbed with powder and sandal-wood, camphor 
and myrrh, some of which had been burning In 
little brazen vessels at the head and feet of the 
corpse. The two groat toes were tied together by 
two narrow slips of muslin, and the body was then 
stretched out. This being done, a large fine piece 
of muslin, prepared for the occasion, was put into 
the hand of Shah Safit, who, having repeated a 
few sentences from the Koran, botli In Arabic, 

1 crsian, and If indoostance, gave it to an attendant, 
who made sllu in it for the head and hands of the 
deceasetl to bo passed through. This being done, 
the covering fitted close lo the neck: the hands 
were brought through the holes and laid out along 
the side. The body was now completely covered. 
At the foot part two holes were made for the toes 
to be inserted, wliich kept it fast. A few sentences 
and solemn dirges were now chanted ; when n 
number of persons, throwing olf their shoes, re¬ 
quested tiiey might convey the body to the grave. 
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Their desire being complied withp the proccBaion 
moved on* accompanied by a vast number of spcc^ 
tators, who all saluted it with some pious ex¬ 
clamation or other* every one appearing anxious to 
bear a part in carrying the bodyi. Near the 
burying-ground was raised a terrace, having a 
wall on one side facing towards Mecca* At this 
Yeedgrih, or place mourning* the relatives and 
friends visit daily* to offer up prayers for the 
deceased* 

No women were to be seen on the occasion; the 
very reverse of what takes place at the burning of 
a Hindoo eorjise, where the females, sometimes 
hired for the purpose, make a most outrageous 
noise, beating their breasts* tearing their hair* and 
showing other frantic signs of grief* Well may 
the widow mourn; for, being often young, beanti- 
ful, and rich, it is hard that she cannot console her¬ 
self with a second spouse, as our European dames 
arc wont to du, ivho, having wealth at command, 
can pick and choose amongst Ojdoring swains* If 
they have been unhappily betrothed or ill-treated, 
the demise of their lord is a blessing* Not so to 
the Hindoo female* who* however rich or beautiful, 
must content herself with the high honour of being 
burned alive, or living in the most rigid celibacy ! 
Well may Espriella remark that ** England is the 
paradise of women.’* Certainly they are treated in 
the dcHrest and most confidential way—as friends 
and advisers* rather than a^ helpmates and toys* 
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drudges and conveniences* Long may it be bo! 
for an English female of education deserves every 
tender care, respect, and afieetionate treatment— 
a just homage to the beauty of their persons and 
to the superior qualities of their minds. Where I 
have spoken in terms of panegyric of the Hindoo 
female, or Mussulmanec, it is only as n good- 
natured, ofiPectionate, pretty plaything j but it is 
the Englishwoman that is the solace, the friend, 
and companion of the man of sense and feeling* 
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ciiAPTr:i; xv[l 

Ganlens 4w»d tU*!iertolM^Wuter-iiiill—F^ntain^—Jajnu Muxi* 
j«d—Scri|itunil NmniM—^fnbuiticdtD Worship—Mausoleum— 
Cod refsationc — Coffee—NAtivc Ideas of Buonaparte—England 
—Eaat ImliaCutupany—Free Frees—PuLlio Opinion—Foreign 
States—Nat ire Memorial—Oeorni] Eemarki on the Freedom 
of the Native Fress in Indla. 


I WENT early in the following mortiing, ns Shah 
Safit had intimated to me if I w'ould come early we 
might inspcettiie buildings, gardenfouittaius, and 
last, bnt not least, a wafer mill, a phenomenon I 
had not before heard of in India. The principal 
garden stands on an elevated spot overlooking a 
broad stream*, and eommunicating with one of the 
principal gates of the city. On entering this garden 
we arrive at two large sheets of water of an ob¬ 
long form, the banks of which are broad and well 
paved.. In the first reservoirs were innumerable 
shoals of fish, so very tame that they were fed from 
the band. From being never disturbed, and fed 

Tliid itream, the vicinity nf the TirtrefiA cf Doirlutabulp the 
mlahrity uf tlic ditnate, and tho aqrnmuding^ evantry heing epea 
RDil fit fur the uhane and fnjin jungle (from th« nelghboiir- 
hood of which much di^casa inFeaj, were the real ailrintagKi tluc 
reconimeudnl tlie e>pot tn Auningsebe for his new efty, Ti» 
name of the village wiu Kitki nr OiirkBli. 
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daily, some were very ag’ed and larj^c, and all re¬ 
markably plump. They followed the feeders along 
the borders of the walk in one compact body, I shotild - 
think nearly four feet in breadth, and literally stowed 
as closely as herrings in a barrel. On the Tccdcr 
suddenly turning round, to retrace his steps, the con¬ 
fusion of the fish, tumbling, jumping, and splashing 
to regain their lost position, was laughable; your 
unwieldy old ones, like a fat-bellied citizen hurry¬ 
ing to a feast, pushing aside all the smaller fish, so 
that w’hat could not be attained by swiftness and 
ogility was procured by bulk and weight in bearing 
down all objects. It was really amusing to sec the 
exertion they made to keep pace with the feeder: 
they swam close to the surface; when he stopped 
they ceased swimming; when ho ran they exerted 
themselves with “ might and main.** Mr. Johnson 
informed me that he never had been able to procure 
a single fish for his table. Their ancestors were 
first put in the water by the royal hands of Aurung- 
zebe, brought in great variety and expense from 
distant parts of India, so that they are almost held 
sacred, and treated with great care. These fish 
led a happy and enviable life, basking in the sun all 
day,gamboling in the water, making love, and being 
fed regularly; no enemies to dread, no offspring to 
be anxious about, no hard-hearted world to con* 
tend with, no false friends to fear, no rindictive 
relatives to harass them, they swim away their 
existence in all the tranquillity and joy imaginable, 
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wliiclt h not what one man out of a thousand can 
say. 

Near this piece of water is the mill*, whidi is 
supplied by means of aqueducts leading to a tank, 
whence the water is forced up to a large wooden 
reservoir about sixteen feet high, from which it 
descends# in copious and fantastic streams, on the 
mill. 'I'he apertures from which it escapes being cut 
a little distance from each other, and in diCerent 
shapes, the descending streams assume varied forms. 
The mill itself is clumsily made, but of a very simple 
construction ; its mechanical powers are not great, 
grinding only three hundred and two pounds of 
grain in ten hours. It is the only thingof the kind 
I ever saw in India, and was introduced by the an¬ 
cestors of Shah Safit- 

Not far from the mill is another large piece of 
w ater situate near the mosque, and, from the broad 
walks on each side, you command a fine view over 
the stream and the adjoining plains. In this pond 
there arc no fish; but if deprived of their gambols, 
it has to boast of other ornaments, in having nine¬ 
teen large fountains, that not only play off tbeir 
supplies very perfectly, but very abundantly, in a 

• ciMiWftiing oftwo 0at dreukr ctunes, a« the onbr 

inpck of corn la Inilk: this jjnrtidJo nistihine is cawly 

wortfd, DiDil the duty hdougs eiclwdTcly wnmea, who, at 
dav-bufsik, comni'cncc thoir labours, which one always flccorajwinied 
hy a jKcultar Atid plaintive, anil by no meiiiiif unmiiiical song. 

C c 5 
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variety of curious forms. The mouths or spouts 
of the fountain arc variously wrought; some dis¬ 
charging the water in four dififerent directions at the 
same time; others sending up a graduated column 
of water; a few rising very slowly and assuming a 
convex figure; others expanding into a concave and 
transparent sheet, and in a variety of shapes falling 
and rejoining their original stock. The supply is 
drawn from large pipes that communicate with the 
tank near the mill. At this spot the beauty of the 
neighbouring buildings, the fragrance issuing from 
the fruit and flower trees in the garden, the mur- 
murings of the falling waters, the clacking of the 
mill, and the rich variety in the foliage, made the 
grounds most charming. The majestic forms of 
Mussulman priests and doctors flitting along to 
and fro among the trees in their long white robes, 
loose muslin trowsers, a plain little linen skull-cap 
on the top of the head, and small red slippers, occa¬ 
sionally gave an interesting feature to the beauty 
of these agreeable retreats. 

Not far distant is the Jamai Muajed, great 
mosque or church. I.ike all Mussulman places of 
worship, it is quite plain in design, and unadorned 
with any kind of paintings or statues; it faces 
Mecca; it is open on one side; the roof is arched 
and supported by pillars. In this place of worship 
ore no benches, casy-scats, stuffed cushions or soft 
carpets, no paintings or sculptures, which the Mus- 
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sal mans detest in the house of prayer as they do 
Shilun* (Satan) himself: there is neither pulpit 
nor desk; the Imaun or chief priest presides, and 
either he or the attendant Moollahs expound the 
Koran at certain seasons, or explain the moral 
and social duties, and their obedience to the 
great Creator. At the hours of prayer, which 
are generally three times a day, the people flock 
to the mosque, fall on their knees, shut their ejes, 
and go through the formula prescribed. On the 
name of God or Mahomet occurring, they make 
a genuflexion, and touch the floor of the building 
with their forehead: many go through their entire 
creed in this posture. There is a decency, a fervour, 
and unaffected piety in their devotions, that many 
Christians might well imitate, and not a word or 
look is exchanged even among the members of the 
same family. In a slow pace, not without dignity 
and solemnity, the Mussulman proceeds to and 
returns from his worship, giving alms to the 
wretched, and which they consider the most ac¬ 
ceptable act man con offer to his Maker, although 
they have not the divine precept to guide tliem, 

• This i* the name of the Arch Fiend. Many of their cogoo- 
m'lDX (itt they use them) *rc from Scripture, w»d which they ac¬ 
knowledge arc Uken from our Koran, as Solouiou (&*/yiMa), 
Darid (Daoai/). Joseph (FasipA), Abrah^ (/Araii-*). Jacob 
'{Yacooh), Nhmael (/swflc/), Jonah and Daniel, and many other*. 
It may likewise be remarked, that the people of Naaareth they 
term Satarmn, Romans Komaau, larad the tribe of 

Benjamin (Brtii Israelii), Ac. 
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“ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord." 
They give without ostentation or show, nor do they 
wish it to be blazoned forth in newspapers or hand¬ 
bills ; and their long and severe fasts they most 
rigidly keep. 

The mausoleum that contains the remains of the 
ancestors of Shah S^t is a neat and commodious 
building: it was purposely darkened, and a number 
of lights were burning to ** make darkness visible." 
The overpowering perfume arising from the burning 
of sandal-wood, camphor, myrrh, and other strongly 
impregnated ingredients upon and about the tomb, 
was such as to compel me to seek the open air. As 
far as I could observe, there appeared to be more 
respect paid at this shrine than at that of the (jueen 
mother, whose royalty appears to be of secondary 
consideration to the sanctity of the Safits. Be that 
as it may, the remains of royalty repose in a more 
splendid mausoleum. 

We afterwards visited the gardens, which are 
spacious, and well laid out. After the hour of 
morning prayers I repaired to the apartments of 
Shah SdHt, accompanied by two natives of respecta- 
bility, friends of Mr. Johnson, who desired to pay 
their respects at tne same time. e were received 
in a large room, open in front, the entire floor of 
which was spread over with a mattress stuffed with 
cotton, about 14 inches in thickness; over the 
greater part of the mattress was laid a carpet At 
the entrance the visitors left their shoes, and after 
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an exchange of salaams, bending the head, and 
touching the foreheod with the pnlin of the hand, 
the company seated themselves cross legged, and 
those who wished it had large stuffed cushions 
placed behind their backs to prop them up, or to 
support them in a recumbent posture. 

The promised select party consisted of not less 
than thirty-three persons without us: among them 
were the literati, the cognoscenti, the ecclesiastic, 
and a few’ of that numerous class in all countries, 
idlers,or nondescripts, who having nothing to do,and 
being incapable of thinking, seek refuge wherever 
society herds together. I knew the members would 
soon thin; for in a country where politeness is so 
well understood, and etiquette so strictly observed, 
each guest knows by his rank or consequence how' 
long he has to remain in the presence of a superior. 
Several Hindoos were of the party, who seemed to 
have quite forgotten the miseries their forefathers 
had sustained at the hands of the Moghul con¬ 
querors ; nor is it alone in private society that we 
observe the cordiality and friendship existing be¬ 
tween the two nations, whose pagodas and mosques 
often adjoin each other, and who perform a part 
voluntarily in the religious ceremonies and popular 
festivals of each other; a toleration and mildness 
’alike honourable to Heathen and Mussulman. 

After the company were all seated, and a few 
desultory compliments had passed, hookalis, coffee, 
and confections were introduced and handed round 
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to the companr, who still continued sitting. The 
sweetmeats are too rich and greasy for the Euro¬ 
pean palate; but the cofice was excellent, much 
better than any we get in England. It is unadul¬ 
terated Mocha or Batavia coffee; that from the 
Isle of France is held but in little estimation. Great 
care is taken in the preparation of this beverage; 
it is seldom burnt till an hour or two before it is 
required for use, and not reduced into powder until 
the moment it is wanted: the proportion of water 
is three cups to one of coffee. A little scalding water 
is first sprinkled over the powder, and cold water, of 
the quantity just mentioned, is then poured over it; 
after this it is boiled together, and as much of the 
steam retained in the vessel as possible. Milk is 
seldom used, and not often sugar. Nothing can be 
more refreshing and agreeable than a cup of good 
coffee, and a Mussulman prides himsc-lf on the ex¬ 
cellence of his favourite beverage, as the old ladies 
of England do on their fine tea. I have heard many 
an Anglo-Indian complain how execrably bad coffee 
was in England; whether the fault is in the article, 
or in the mode of preparing it, deponent sayeth not. 

There are worse modes of passing an idle hour 
than in reclining on a soft mattress, whiffing mild 
and fragrant tobacco, imbibing good coffee; the 
ears regaled with the soothing sound of fountains, • 
the eyes and nostrils refreshed with the sight and 
scent of luxurious aromatic groves of fruit and 
flower-trees, and in listening to the remarks of 
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Kcnsiblieantl well-cdacated native.sjtving in harmony 
with each other though of such opposite creeds. But 
the most pleasing circumstance at the moment 1 am 
speaking of was the proud idea of being on English¬ 
man —-a name beloved, respected, and dreaded by all 
ranks in India, ndiose admiration of our character 
\6 only equalled by their ironder at our strength, 
resources, and management. The period I am 
speaking of ivsa during the height of the French 
war, when that wonderful character Buonaparte 
was in the zenith of hb power, subjugating one 
kingdom and cajoling another. There appeared 
(like in hb prototype Alexander) no bounds to hb 
ambition or limit to hie political aggrandlrcment; 
a man so eminently successful, that some of the 
well-informed persons of this assemblage, believing 
in predestinarianisra, or that all things arc decreed, 
declared that Buonaparte was an instrument in the 
baud of Providence to chasten the Franks *, Fben- 
gecs and Nazarencs, for their ingratitude and sins. 
1 reminded Shah Safit that the true and faithful 
hod not escaped Buonaparteb machinations, for that 
in Egypt they had obtained a share of his paternal 
regard. “ True^ they exclaimed; " but there the 
Euglees (English) had opportunely stepped in ond 
frustrated Buonaparte's designs;” odding, with their 

* The genenJ ttnui fdr EuxtactenDs: FtriagiM* ii ttsunHy t|>^ 
plied ta SpantKili and Fortiiguew* wliilt ihe NniarriiM imply 
Ramiu]* nr lUtiaiU, tho IKitcJi filUnder Lui], tncl thr Froncfc 
Frances Luq. 
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usual hjporbole, Hie English were always Ihc 
friends of the Mussiituinn and of the Hind'on loo. 
Although many of the party present were aware 
of the motives that induced us to check Buonaparte’s 
career m Egypt, they would rather ascribe it to n 
desire on our part to assist our old friend the Porf- 
Toork than to any views of our own ; nor was 
Imposed, for obvious rea^ous, to contradict them* 
For one moment let us cast a thought on him 
whose remains now moulder at St. Helena * that 
most dreary and iron-liound spot, situate in the 
middle of the ocean. We cannot help thinking of, 
noy, respecting the memory of a imm whose acldevi- 
nients astounded the world, and whose genius and 
talcts raised him to a height and power unequalled 
at auy era of history; and had it not been for the 
insular situation of England, the energies of her 
government, and the vast resources of the empire, 
all Europe must have fallen iuto his grasp. IVhere 
was the barrier to stop him, or the power to resist 
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him, save the " sea-girt Lsie^ that little gem set 
in the silver aea ?” We did resist him, tooth and 
nail, and that vifith profound success^ England has 
escaped the thraldom his power threatened to In¬ 
flict ; and, instead of being subdued, thanks to 
Providence, we are as great and as glorious as 
ever; but whether the continent of Europe at 
large has benefited by' his dethronement and re¬ 
moval perhaps be paradoxicoL Hia removal 
was necessary to the existence of England; but no 
one will deny, but that, with his vices and follies, 
he had many of the attributes of a wise king and 
of a good man* Peace be to bis ashes! for* though 
the mortal enemy of my country* he was still a 
great man* How strongly his fate remindia us of 
the lines in the immortal Shakspeare, 

« Glory JB like a cirde In the water, 

Whicli never ceaBeth lo enlarge itfidf. 

Till, by briaad spreading,^ it dJupenK umiglit T 

But the departed emperor wos like a desperate 
and greedy gambler, who, flushed with success, 
knows not when to leave off play. With the am¬ 
bition and heroism of Alexander, he possessed the 
Judgment and talents of a Cssar, the eaution, di^ 
Eimulation, and cunning of a Cromwell; but, with 
all this, he knew not where to stop. Now, lest I 
should appear os ambitious in figuring and mar 
nceuvring on paper os he was in the field, 1 will 
stop* 
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The preceding pprt of theite obicrvations Ava^s 
file outline of iii)- replies to the questions and 
femurks of the company nssemblecJ at Shah Sufit^s. 

Of the prowesa and success of Buonaparte they, 
had the most exalted ideas; notj however, more 
than they had of the miraculous power, as they 
termed it, of England: a wealthy Brohman ob¬ 
serving, that " England was always fighting against 
the French, and, at the same time, occasionally 
making war with the otlier nations, as if the French 
Tt-Wd not atoi^L It was wonderful, truly wonder¬ 
ful j and yet the Selcn jVfoolk'^h {island country) 
was not larger than Bengal; and, still more extra¬ 
ordinary, fifty crore (millions) of people in Bharnta 
{fndia) were happy m owning the English for 
masters t *’ 

Of the East India Company the majority of this 
assemblage con Id form no just conception, either 
aa to their origin or power at home* This J have 
often observed in cities remote from the sea-coast 
and far in the interior A notion Is prevalent 
among the uniiifcirmed that the Coompanee is the 
hegutji mother of the king of England, nr dowager 
queen, and that India Is her dower* Then they 
wdl ask you again why the viceroy is not one of 
her sons. This idea is, however, at once satisfied 
by referring to each otlier that the sons and bro¬ 
thers of kings in India have always been a rebel¬ 
lious and undutifui race of varlets. Sometimes 
they will term the Company, Boodee Ma, or the 
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old mother 1 hut, with the more enlightened, the 
term is Koompunee Ki Bah under, which may be 
rendered—the lordly Company, or mighty Com¬ 
pany \ but of the mcuiung of the latter word they 
have no aecnrate notion. 

If we are astO'nhihed at the success of Buona¬ 
parte in Burope, we euimot he much les5 so at the 
long and permanent success of the English in 
India. Notwithstanding the distance from the 
parent state, and the heterogeneous countries un¬ 
der dominion, it is admirable how government is 
conducted. It is delightful to a Briton, who feels 
for the honour and prosperity of bis country, to 
see hnw well 'the machine of government works in 
our mighty empire in the East: oUr first per¬ 
manent and legal footing obtained in Bengal by a 
doctor curing an emperor (Fcrokslierc) of a dis¬ 
temper ; and our dominion on the western side of 
India (Bombay) obtained in the marriage-portion 
of a princess (Isabella) of the royal house of Por¬ 
tugal to our Charles, 

In the course of conversation, one or two intelli¬ 
gent men remarked they much desired the means 
of reading the ukbars (newspapers), and that, had 
they means and liberty of printing them, there 
were plenty of persons at the Presidencies who 
could and would be employed in trautilaling their 
contents into Persian and ilindoostanee. Now, 
thought 1, God forbid 1 The English are marvel¬ 
lously fond of improvement5 and reformations (or 
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nmeJiofntions, ns tbey are callecJ) in political eco* 
nomy anil in the condition of the penple, and would 
wish to make their subjects abroad as enlightened, 
and, cojjsequentlj, as powerful, as their masters* 
We are pushing with rapid strides to convince the 
natives of India of our weakness, and of their own 
consequence and physical strength- Two more happy 
modes could not have been hit upon for the further¬ 
ance of this tiexirfilfie object than a free press and 
the attempted conversion of the Hindoos and *\fus- 
sulmans: with the former a hope!ess undertaking, 
and with the latter utterly impracticable. But the 
mischief arising from the attempt is incurable ; and 
ofter-genemtions will have to deplore the excessive 
love of the Knglish for improvements and inno¬ 
vations* Eternally attempting to modify and cor¬ 
rect institutions and established forms, we go on 
incessantly, and by re-action produce greater evils 
than those we have vainly endeavoured to cure. 

1 bus it is in the laudable wish to convert, and in 
giving to the natives of India (that inestimable 
blessing to us) a free press. The notives of India 
have for a series of yenrs, under onr mild and 
beneficent government, been happy and prosper¬ 
ous, without the Old of politics to amuse anil edify 
them. They are contented, and could not possibly 
be under a more humane and generous govemment 
than that of the British. OKI no, ciclairas the 
well-meaning philanthropist; instruct and improve 
their minds^nothing can better diffuse knowledge 
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than an unshackled press i they are our fcllow- 
men^ our Asiatic brctlircn* \ es, replies a factious^ 
ambition?, and needy demagogue: tell them their 
weight in the scale of nutions, their sufferings, the 
usurpations they have esperieuced, what they are 
capable of, and what they might achieve if they 
did but know their own importance and tlic in¬ 
significance of their conquerors. Now, allowing 
both Christians aud quidimocs to spring up to¬ 
gether like mushrooms, the couutry would be 
plunged into confusion and ultimate rum, aud the 
muss of the population he infinitely worse off thau 
before—no positive good done to them, and an ir¬ 
reparable injury done to ourselves aod posterity. 
There arc many thousand turbulent and ambitious 
characters amoog tlie native population of India, 
who, by tlie changes constantly taking place in the 
distant provinces, either by the introduction of our 
judicial and revenue laws, or the estabiishmeiit 
of subsidiary or auiibary forces, have been, by 
the course of these events, deprived of civil and 
military employments. Many of these porsous arc 
of ancient aud aristocratieal families, possessing 
high notions, much local influence, and cultivated 
abilities ; aud though the prince of the country and 
the great mass of the people solicit and hail with 
joy our protection, stiU there are a great number 
of respectable men left destitute of public cmploy- 
nieut, andf couscquicntly, shorn of their former ho¬ 
nours, wealth, and power. One gencrai instanec 
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may be given in eJucidation: viz. all the old r.olfle 
families and feudal lords wlio were attached to the 
ini|^erinl court at have now merged into pea- 
sioncrs, or have sunk into poverty and obscnrilyt 
or are fugitives in foreign states, filling low office?, 
or more often living upon the precarious bounty of 
their couiitrymem 

Although the restoration (were the event prac¬ 
ticable) of the ancient dynasties of India to their 
former splendour, and of the higher orders to tlicir 
former power, would be the greatest curse that 
could affiict the people, ambitious and needy men 
would not view- the event in that liglit, Jt is among 
these persons that the liberty of the press would 
be misused ; and when once the seutituents (which 
would assuredly emanate from an uniiccnsed press) 
of ambitious and daring men became generally dif¬ 
fused, the most disastrous consequences would en¬ 
sue, not only to our rule, but the happiness of the 
industrious and peaceful multitude would be in¬ 
vaded and comjiromised. The natives of India, 
naturally brave, having few or no wants, and three*' 
fourths of the population being brought up la JuiU- 
tary habits, would, when urged on by designing 
and disappointed demagogues, leod us a dance 
with our free press that the wise men of the /Icf/ 
have not the least conception of. Our closet phi¬ 
lanthropists and fire-side quidnuncs. In legislating 
for India, must recollect that our empire there is 
that of Public Opinion. The natives know us to 
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he good, and believe us to be powerful, naj', in¬ 
vincible—^pro.'ipcrous and greot at lionie, feared 
and respected by our neighbours. Once undeceive 
them, and allow factious ami designing men to 
spread false and indammatory opinions and reports, 
:ind yon undo in a year what the wisdom of your 
forefuthers has been a century cementing. 

I wish, in the spirit of the best feelings towards 
India and Great Britain, with true and dispassionate 
motives to tnejuire what Is the counteractlug good 
promised by the said free press. AVould the im¬ 
mense population of India become a jot happier, 
more enlightened, or more virtuous ? I think not j 
but, on the coutrarv, would see much in our actions 
to disgust, to reprobate, ond to inflame their minds. 
Ever raeddUng, ever improving, ever reforming, the 
philanthropy and good-nntttre of the English know 
no bounds. Charitable and humane to an excess, 
and devoutly attached to liberty and the moral 
improvement of mankind, England keeps alive a 
spirit of freedom all over the world: and the good 
fortune, and often misfortune, of other nations may 
be traced to the example set by England, lo her 
may the Turk and Ferdinand the Seventh attribute 
the jeopardy in which they nre placed j and the 
perilous situation of the West Indies has its origin 
at home. South America would never have shaken 
ofiT her allegianre i>ad it not Iwcn for England, 
These, w'ith the exception of tlic turbulent state of 
the West Indies, arc glorious events: but let us be 
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careful of our own po5$es$iorLa in the East Indieii; 
if we valuG them; for there oar good intentions 
are misdireetedf and will only be productive of in* 
calculable evil. England Bupplie;: most abundantly 
to people in nil parts of the world liberty, Christi¬ 
anity, and leans. The first sets them in motion, the 
second regulates their motion, and the last preserves 
their motlom This is nil admirable as far as it con* 
cenis others; but India is incapable of appreciating 
freedom or the blessings of Christiarnty. Our pre¬ 
sent system of government in India, contrasted with 
that of the native jmwers, is a real blessing. 

Jn these few desultory observations I am not 
actuated by bostiiity to nny party, or prejudiced 
in any way. It is the candid and honest opinion 
of one well acquainted with the natives of India, 
and one who, though he adores his native land, 
loves the people of India too much to see them 
plunged, by chimerical and visionary projects, into 
anarchy and ruin. But, as one matter of fact is 
worth a bushel of argument, we will in this place 
insert, from personal observation, the feelings of 
educated natives on account of reverses or mis* 
fortunes occurring to us in Europe. I have heard 
a native, of an old and once powerful family, 
chuckle at the idea of the capture of an English 
frigate during the American war—an event they 
before thought utterly impossible; and he ob¬ 
served, in that way where more is meant than 
meets the ear, 7’he Americans were formerly 
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British subjects, and cao they now oppose and de¬ 
feat you V" At the period 1 jillude to there was a 
strict censorship over the press, even as for as re¬ 
garded the copying of Englisli articies without the 
comments of the European editors. But it is not 
of these gfentlcmeu that I intend to make the most 
Tcmotc complaint, or throw out a shadow of in¬ 
sinuation ; it IB the unlicensed native press, con¬ 
ducted by natives iu the native language, to which 
these few Tcmarhs are directed* 

At the time of tlie American war, articles from 
tlm English papers wore souglit for, to tny certain 
know ledge, with the greatest avidity; aiid,althougU 
these were unaccompanied by any editorial annota'- 
tions, the substance was highly gratifying to many 
a latent enemy of the Britiflli governmeut* Had 
they been sent forth with highly-coloured state* 
inents of our defeats and losses, and these, hy 
means of the native press, been widely disseminated 
over India, the consequences must have been highly 
injurious to us; hut, in a time of any confhtued or 
signal misfortunes happening to Great Britain, can 
it be doubted for a moment that every advantage 
would be token of the eireumstunce by thousands 
of able, aspiring, and discemtentea individuals. In 
0 community where the majority are utterly de¬ 
pendent on the government, or nre its ow n ser¬ 
vants, freedom of discussion can only tend to 
injure the former and dissatisfy the Latter no 
party is benefited: the gov'ernment is reviled and 
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condemned by its oivn Imraedinte servants* and 
they nrc led to believe nnd to fancy themselves 
aggrieved and injured* and are told they have a 
prescriptive right* not only to inquire into* but to 
direct* the conduct aiirl movements of the state* 
Ihls is necessary in England; but* for my part, 
in a population consisting of conquerors and 
conquered, where the latter are as millions to 
thousands of the former* liberty of the press and 
freedom of diseussiou appear to me to be fraught 
with imminent danger to the state* end misery to 
the people at lorge. Already, the people having 
tasted the blessings of discussion, an address 
(March ^31, Is ns been presented* in respectful 
hut firm language* by a large body of wealthy 
natives, praying for liberty of the press. The fol¬ 
lowing are two extracts: 

^Vhile your nicmoriiinsts were indulging the 
hope that government, from a conviction of the 
maiiifold advantages of being put in possession of 
full and impartial informiitton regarding what is 
passing in all parts of the country, would encourage 
the establishment of newspapers in the cities and 
districts under the special patronage and protection 
of government, that (hei/ might furnish the Sup reme 
authorities in Calcutta ivith an ficcatatt account of 
local occurrences* and reports of judicial proceed-^ 
ings, i/tfitf have the to observe that, on 

the contrary, his hjxcellency the (jovernor General 
in conueil has lately promulgated a rule and otdi- 
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nance, iiiiposiug iicverc restraints on the ptess, and 
prohibiting all periodical publicotiona, even at the 
Presidenej', and in the native languages, unless 
sanctioned by a licence from government, which is 
to be revocable at pleasure, whenever it shall ap¬ 
pear to government that a publication has con¬ 
tained any thing of an wi^iiiabic character^ 

This paragraph alludes to the restriction lately 
imposed upon, the press at Bengah T.he object 
therein alluded to is as unnecessary as the argu¬ 
ment adduced In its support is fallacious, as the 


government have full and constant opportunity of 
knowing what is passing in the Interior. I he 
other paragraph w'hicU I shall select contains ex¬ 
cellent doctrine, as applicable to a civilised and 
parent state; but in no wise suits a conquered 
country, composed of discordant materials, like our 
vast empire in Indio^ 

" Every good ruler, who is convinced of the im¬ 
perfection of human nature^ and reverences the 
Eternal Governor of the world, must be conscious 
of the great liability to error in moirnging tfte 
ajairs qf a vosl emjjtro ; and therefore he will be 
anxious to afford every individual the readiest 
means of bringing to his notice whatever may 
require his interference, lo secure this important 
object, the uiirestrmtjed liber (if q/' pubikoiiou is 
the only effectual means that can be employed. 
Andj should it ever be abused, the established law 
of the land is very properly armed with sulficicnt 
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powers to punish those who may be found guilty of 
misrepresenting the conduct or character of go- 
vernment, which are elFectually guarded by the 
same laws to which individuals must look for the 
protection of their reputation and good name/* 

I am free to confess, notwithstanding the innate 
and invincible abhorrence with which I view any 
arbitrary proceeding in a government towards its 
subjects, that the application of an educated, wealthy, 
ond restless body of people, to the right of discuss¬ 
ing the conduct and merits of the government, ought 
to be received with caution and distrust, ns there is 
no knowing, when the spirit is oiwe atrsAeiied, 
where it may end; and if we trust our hope in the 
good behaviour, or sense of jiropricty, or feelings 
of attachment or gratitude in the heterogeneous 
mass which composes the population of India, we 
shall, when too late, find ourselves most miserably 
deceived. 

But for another proof, « and facts are stub¬ 
born things.'' During any nf the successes gained 
by the French armies in Spain, the news spread 
with quickness, and by certuin classes wns received 
with greedy avidity :^true, those classes were,com^ 
paratively, not numerous, hut they had an object to 
gain, and were alike active and dissatisfied. A 
wealthy Rajpoot once said to me, in a respectful 
way, “ You are assisting the Spaniards to drive out 
the French, and then will retain possession your¬ 
selves.” During this time f hove known paijsages 
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transcrilwa, and tUa copies, at great expense and 
trouble, sent into the interior for objects pretty ol>- 
vious. I would wUb to ask any man wUli on indC’ 
pendent and well constituted mind, w bat might have 
been the rcault, had the means of printing the above 
transcripts, and the liberty of comnwjit/ng upon 
them, been In their power? My answer Is, that the 
effect would he to bring the govcTmncnt into con¬ 
tempt and hatred, and eventuaUy to sap the rela- 
tions which now exist between the people and the 
state* Every act, every event, and every public deed 
would he questioned and stigmatised; and by whom? 
—by those who must look upon us as invaders and 
conquerors, but who tjou’ seeing our indulgent w^eak- 
nesp, our kind concern for their mental Improve* 
ment (the cant term for freedom of discussion) 
would designate us as imbeciles and madmen* 
Happily for the mother country and the jicace of 
India, the Supreme Government have, by the late re¬ 
strictions, put an end to the evil ere it arrived at any 
grow th; and for which judicious measure Mr. John 
Adam, the late Governor-General, and his coadju¬ 
tors, deserve the warmest praise* Runjeet Sing, a 
powerful and independent prince,possessingsuperior 
talents and great resources, regularly gets the En¬ 
glish papers, and any choice rnorccauo: relating to us 
he has regularly transcribed ondsent to his principal 
olhcers* His ambitious mind, as w'oll as successful 
career, his known wish to enllfil European officers 
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iu his serip'ice, and liis more (han prub&ble occa¬ 
sional intercourse with Russia, render him an object 
of deep interest, snd under many suspicious circum¬ 
stances that have of late occurred in that quarter, 
I am surprised that we ha%'e no British resident 
at his court. 

In these observations, elicited by the remark made 
by one of Shah Suirt’s guests about freedom of dis¬ 
cussion and getting the newspapers printed in the 
native languages, I could not have foreseen that the 
day would have arrived Nvlicii four Native news¬ 
papers wwld have been, established in Calcutta; and 
that when the government of the country require, for 
their oti'n security, that the publishers of news* 
papers and periodicals should be under certain 
restrictions, and be furnished with a licence, that 
an address (or wlial niost men would cull a remon¬ 
strance) soliciting a relief from both, should he pre¬ 
sented by respectable natives, wdio never till Jityw 
questioned our policy, but who, on the contrary, 
bowed with cheerfulness, and submitted with gra¬ 
titude and respect to every act of the government. 
Times are changed, and are fearfully changing; 
but it is our ow'n fault: ihe spirit of improvement, 
or rather innovation, which wc so ^teulously sup¬ 
port, ivill by and by recoil on our own heads; then 
livill exclaim the w ise men of the west, “ Dear me, 
who would have thought it?’’ 

One parting W'ord in good fellow ship to all [>aTties 
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in politics and sects in religions : while we treat our 
subjects in India w’ith kindness and care, let us not 
forget that prudence and vigilance, which alone can 
ensure our permanent dominion in the vast Oriental 
continent, and bear in mind, that what may be a 
blessing to Great Britain may be a curse to India. 
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CHAPTER XVJil, 

Pnan Sixfitijnci^——El iq^icttC”- Flre-irnrli*^ 
SnixLc Clt&mn’jra—SfnrpknM—Ctmnick'r of Ait- 
ruiij^Li^—‘\ViiJTi;i3 UostingTi—SKtIve Guviiniincxiits. 

As there were one or two other objects of cu¬ 
riosity to visit at Aurungabad, I hinted to Sliali 
SXht my desire to take my leave. The usual oSering 
of PaTm Soopnree then took placoj without u'hiefa 
ecTcmony no guest can depart. It is more a point 
of etiquette than any thing else; and the rank of 
a visitor, or the respect in which he is held, is dis¬ 
coverable fay the way in which the silver plate 
is offered. It is not presented by a menial, but 
generally by one of the family er courts If handed to 
you by a person of superior consequence to yourself, 
the greater is the honour intended; or if by an inferior 
to yourself in the grades of society, vvlien you are so^ 
liciting a favour, or trying to obtain a great man’s 
notice, your case Is utterly hopeless ; consequently 
many a dependent courtier or needy suppliant looks 
with tremulous apprehension to the introduction of 
the betel-nutbut should the master of the house, or 
the prince in his court, which is sometimes the case, 
offer you the ** spicy packet,” your foiLuiic is in- 
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evitably and you may hug yourself m the 

idea of heiiig cordially hated by the whole herd of 
sycophants and plsce-hunters. 

The ceremony of giving the pfian sooparee is 
likewise a most convenient mode of getting rid of 
a tiresome levee of courtiers and applicants. It is 
the sigitoL for moving^ ond the usual court way of 
breaking up an assembly* The ingredients of which 
the packet consists are the arecanut* split into small 
pieces, an aromatic leaf (betel) cardamoms, pre¬ 
pared lime, and terra-japonica: this is liandcd round 
to all the company. M the dances and festival, 
when given to the performers, it expresses appro¬ 
bation of their exertions, but has another significn- 
lion when given to the females* 

I recollect one instance ivhere the introduction 
of the paiin soopiiree disli gave me infinite delight. 
As the incident is not long* and it relates to a ce¬ 
remony “ of high import in India,"^ and but little 
known in England, I wdl briefly relate the cir¬ 
cumstance* 1 once suffered three hours" purgatory 
through the kindness of Major J. R. C——c, 
our then minister at the court of his highness 
the Guievar, at Baroda, the capital of Goojraal. 
After a very excellent dinner in pleasant company, 
at the resident's hospitable board, about nine 
o'clock at night, just after the cloth was removed, 
a state hircarrah (messenger) arrived to communU 
cate thirt the Babajce and the Devanjee (prime 
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minister) would assemble shortly, and wished to see 
the Burra sfdiib (great man). The resident, with 
his usual urbanity, remarked to me, ** It is some* 
thing in your way,—something new :—would you 
like to accompany me ?** My evil stars, and my 
unlucky bent for pushing myself into any novelty 
that related to the Hindoos, prevailed. A few of 
the body guard were soon ordered -out, and ve 
proceeded to the discussion of state affairs, or what 
is called a durbar, or council, usually held at night, 
'i'hc distance from the Residency to the premiers 
house w'as nearly a mile. I had left a very choice 
party; but as much was to be seen, and perhaps 
something learnt, I very gladly (being proud of the 
honour of accompanying so able a diplomatist and 
excellent man as the Resident), jogged on on foot, 
our palanquins following, running footmen and 
flambeaux preceding. The fact was, 1 had always an 
hankering towards the diplomaiique ; but whether 
it was the w ant of talents, or the want of friends, 
or perhaps both, 1 never succeeded in obtaining the 
notice of government; although there are some in 
the same line of the public service, and of the same 
standing in the army, to whom I would not suc¬ 
cumb in point of the necessary qualifications, or 
fitness to discharge the duties of an assistant. .As 
1 am friendless, and no one w ill speak for me, 1 am 
nolens vokns, as it were, necessitated to speak for 
myself in the line of my profession; and having 
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b«en ill the Company's service since 1803,1 trust to 
be excused for my egfotism and vanity»particularly 
as it is the first time in my book that I Imre pre¬ 
sumed to exercise the reader's pHtience on profes¬ 
sional piirsuiti?. 

But, to resume nur visit* We arrived at the tnan- 
f ion of the minister, o g'loorny, heavy-looking^ iitono 
building, and built for those times when every lioiise 
vns a fortress^ periods when no man knew whether 
his iiead wmiLrl be on bis shoulders on the following 
morning* We ascended a steep stone staircase, 
eaeb step nearly two feet in height, and so narrow 
that only one person could proceed at a time, and 
if, in returning, he missed a stair,he would infulUlily 
be precipitated to the bottom, and break bis neck. 
It may be supposed how difficult assailants would 
find the forcing of one of those stone ladders, to 
which they bear a greater resemblance than to 
staircases* The walls on the outside of the house 
are enfiladed by loop-holes, so that the houses of 
the great arc literally their castles* The same re¬ 
mark applies to the houses at other Mabratta capi¬ 
tals, Poona, ^e* 

We were ushered with great state into a mag¬ 
nificent apartment, the eritirc walls and ceilings 
of which were lumg with very large mirrors; 
and a thick mattress, covered rvith satin, was 
spread over the whole apartment* One side of 
the room was open, and looked into a smaller, 
where some fountains were playing, that gave a 
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refreshing coolness to the air. So far, so good; but 
the miseries of Oriental diplomacy were to commence. 
The dull prolixity, the profusion of etiquette, the 
wary reasoning of the Brahmans, and the heartless 
ceremonies and the nauseating hyperbole, would 
have surfeited the most complaisant courtier, and 
have tired the patience of Job. How it must liave 
exhausted mine, who had no interest in the matters 
discussed, then young and volatile, may be imagined 
when I say, that for upwards of three hours 1 sat 
cross-legged, with no source of amusement to oc¬ 
cupy my time; uo refreshment whatever; no one 
to speak to; and from politeness compelled to sit 
still, and look contented and pleased at the salutes 
of those who occasionally passed to and fro on bu¬ 
siness! In short, I was cramped in my limbs, and 
could not move ; was drowsy, but durst not sleep; 
was thirsty, and could not ask for water; was burst¬ 
ing with interrogations, and my mouth was hermeti¬ 
cally scaled. In this penance 1 was placed, looking 
as wise and as cheerful as I could. If I had been 
but allowed to have whistled Begone dull care,’* 
or ** Life let us cherish,** or some other soothing 
ditty, it would have been some relief;—no;—fixed, 
immoveable, like a statue; how did 1 long and pray 
for the introduction of the puan soopilree! and when 
it arrived, I hailed its appearance with infinitely 
more joy (and that is saying a great deal) than an 
hungry overseer of the poor betrays at a eftarity 
feast on the appearance of the sirloin. ' 
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The betcl-fiut bein^ brought in, was tho signnl 
for departure^ and it was passed round by one of 
the ministers to each personj according to tlieir 
rankj begititling first with the British Resident. 
Vastly edified and amused, I returned betivecn 
twelve and one iu the morning, and partook of the 
greatest luxury we have in India—a glass of Hodgf- 
son'a pale ale, and some pin&-npplc cheese^ 

The evening of the second day of my arrival at 
Anrungabad was spent in the company of my friend 
and some respectable natives, and we w'ore gratified 
at night w ith the exhibition of good fire-works. I 
shall merely observe, en passant^ that the natives excel 
us in the manufacture of these iirtides, and in the 
mode of displaying them, 1 have seen representa-^ 
tions at Baroda, at Arcot, ond at Benares of sieges, 
battles, and fleets engaging on real pieces of water, 
that were truly beautiful and astonishing: the 
blowing up of mines, explosion of magazines, 
tumbling down of ivalls and masts, and the sinking 
of ships, were superior to any thing of the kind 
I ever saw in England, ond upon o much larger 
scale of display than onr best exhibitions ore* Be¬ 
sides fire-works ve liad some skilful juggkn; 
but as their feats are kuoivn in England, \ shall 
say nothing on the subject, further than that these 
men in different porta of India vory in their per¬ 
formances. Oac trick pracliacd upon myself was 
new to me. A man gave me a small roll of doth, 
about seven indies long, and told me to hold it in 
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my hands; he then went off a liltle distance, 
returned, muttered some gibberish, looked at my 
hand to see if it was closed, gave it a squeeze, and 
told me to oj>en it; when lo! in my hand was a 
small live snake: this I dropped with the same in¬ 
stinct that a child would a hot coal. 

Among the exhibitors were some regular snake 
charmers, men who are employed in India to de¬ 
stroy these reptiles in gardens. They are a kind 
of musical itinerants, that not only find snakes, but 
have the secret of drawing them out of their holes. 
This 13 done chiejly by means of a tabor and pipe, 
and a piece of red cloth, with which they dazzle 
their sight*, while the music delights their hearing. 
We have the authority of David in the .'JSth Psalm, 
that the art w as known to the ancients. “ They 
are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her car, which 
will not hearken to the voice of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely.** After they arc caught, the 
poison is extracted, and they arc tamed and taught 
to be obedient to the voice of their keeper, and to 
move the head in cadence to his music. The cobra 
de capcllo, or gukuru, (hooded snake) will spread 
his hood, look fierce, gradually rise for a spring, and 
at last dart at his master, fix his teeth in his leg or 
thigh, bring blood by the bite he inflicts, in which 
there is no deception, and then with frightful energy 

• Probably th«jr alio hold io their hand a piece of lr»obiog- 
giass. 
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^vritfac his muscular folds round the leg of the man. 
Ill a snake eight or nine feet long, the si^e of a large 
Hum’s arm, the sight is rather terrific; but so well 
are these reptiks taught “ their duiieSr** that on a 
particular tune being played, they nnlooBcn their 
gripe instantly, retreat to their baskets, coil them¬ 
selves up, and take a comfortable nap, content with 
having earned their meal at the hands of their 
keeper. They are made to fight wltli each other ; 
and the Uttle fierce mongoose, a kind of ferret, will 
often attack both the combatants, and not quit 
them until be ia forcibly WTthdrawn. 

These were the snake exhibitions of the evening. 
Were I to proceed with anecdotes of snakes and 
escapes from them, of which I have been an cyc^ 
witness, 1 slipuld never finish my journey from 
Elora. In some other form at a future time I may 
embody these curious narrations J at present we will 
close the evening's amusement with but three anec¬ 
dotes, only introduced as 1 heUeve they arc chicfiy 
Unknown at home. 

The public have seen by the papers die wonder¬ 
ful efforts of a dog called in killing a stipu¬ 
lated number of rats in a minute; hut the little 
mongoose in perseverance, sagacity, and courage, 
gives way to no dog Billy in the world. Not near 
so big as a rabbit, he will attack the large snake in 
its uvW state, and contend successfully with his 
deadly opponent or perish in the attempt; but ou 
no account will be eomincnce bis attack on the 
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snako till he has ascertained that there is a peculiar 
species of grass close at hand, to which on being 
bitten he instantly runs, cats a good deal, vomits, 
rolls himself, and returns fiercely to the charge; but 
on no account will ho act offensively if the grass 
is not to be procured. His quickness and cunning 
in avoiding the darting of the snake, or being 
squeezed to death in his folds, are admirable. Some 
gentlemen in India keep these animals about their 
grounds, but they are opt to destroy the poultry 
and to run wild. 

The vulture and kite are natural enemies to the 
snake, and of which they are well aware, for in 
moving about they keep close to banks or in thick 
gross; but the peacock is very useful in gardens 
in destroying the small kind of snakes, which 
they do with great skill and success, and to my 
certain knowledge arc kept in some gentlemen's 
grounds for the express purpose. Nor is the stately 
adjutant (a species of large crane upwards of three 
feet in height), that with ns much pride as a new 
made sergeant struts about the pavement of Fort- 
VVilliom, a less deadly foe to the serpent, nor is he 
very choice whether the snake is large or small. His 
capacious stomach and powers of digestion are such, 
that he stands in no danger of being incommoded 
or disordered by swallowing any thing. I pledge 
my honour that 1 have seen one of these birds, in 
front of the window of my quarters in Fort-William, 
(at the time I was at the college of Calcutta for 
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tlie purpose of acquiring t!ic Persiuu language) 
standing upon the pavement watclamg farsometVing 
to be thrown to him, and who actually swallowed 
two large ribs of beef; one rib perfect and whole 
was thrown to the bird, which he caught and swab 
lowed imfant^r ; and then the remaining onct itit 
nearly two pounds of meat attached to the bone* was 
thrown* Avhich he peeked at a little and likewise 
swallowed- He then drew- one of his legs up under 
him* stood on the other, and took a comfortable nap 
for at least an hour* 

The other instance relating to snakes or reptiles 
will not take up much space. We have all heard 
of the faded glories of Hockley-in-thc-hole, prize¬ 
fights* and dog-fights; but what I am about to 
rekte may be new to the FrtJtrj/', or those who have 
not the kotiQW of belonging to that distinguished 
body*—a scorpion fight- Now, as the venerable 
Mrs. Glass would say in hex excellent book on 
cooking, (a w'ork far preferable to my Lord Blaney's 
MjUjprGC/rcd/ ideas) : Take two large blue sco^rpions, 
put th cm under a. good 1 argc-sized glasstttmbler*leaTe 
a little vent at the bottom for tlic admission of air, 
and blow in the smoke of tobacco (vulgo*_/ifflAv^ig) 
at the same aperture. The scorpions w'ill commence 
running round the glass as fast as their legs can 
carry them; hut, when in their circumvolutions* 
they overtake or meet each other, then comes the 
** tug of ^var," and a deadly battle ensues. Let the 
smoke then escape* and they will fight like very 
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devils till one or other dies, and your bet is won or 
dost according to which you may have backed, light 
blue or dark blue. Now, os from the dishonesty 
and trickery lately shown in some prize-fights 
[crosses'), and the impossibility of bribing a scorpion 
to lose a battle, let me recommend this amusement 
to the noble and gentle of the land. It has novelty 
to recommend it, and there is honesty in the pro¬ 
ceeding, which is not the case with three pugilistic 
contests out of five. 

I do not think that these digressions become an 
Antiquarian of my deep research; but, however, 
I will console myself with the observation—I forget 
who’s —** The mind must be sometimes diverted, 
that it may return the better to thinking;** and 1 
promise you, gentle reader, and indulgent critic, 
we have to wade through a dissertation on the con¬ 
version of the Hindoos, some notices of the Mahratta 
chief Sevajee, and of those terrible fellows the 
Bheels, who arc such expert and daring thieves, 
that they will almost take a tooth out of your head 
whilst you are asleep without disturbing you! 

In my narrative, what I cannot supply in learn¬ 
ing or talents, 1 must in accuracy and fidelity, and 
in some original matter. There is many an F. A.S. 
who would have made a ponderous quarto out of the 
Eloro temples alone; but as I have not the adroit¬ 
ness of elongating, or saying much where a little 
would do, I must be content with my olio ; and by 
composing my narrative of various ingredients, as 
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the aforesaid Mrs* Glacis cottijjoaeii a pluu\-Y'''^ddiag, 
of opposite ajid mixed materialsj, my book^ 
whole and mixed up together^ may produce a palat¬ 
able dish ; ot least, I very humbly hope so. 

Did 1 inundate my pages with the stores of a 
retentive memory relating to events,, anecdotes, and 
uiisccUatieous observations made in India, 1 should 
not have closed hy this time twelvemonth i but we 
will now close this part hy stating, that after a va¬ 
riety of amuscnients, the night pleasantly closed at 
Mr, JolmsonV, and that an cngagciucut was nmde 
for the following morning to see the ruined palace 
.of Anrungaebe, the arsenal, and a Large tank, and 
afterwards to meet half-a-do5ien select friends at 
8liah Safit^s, wham age and retired huhits prevented 
from being of last night's party. 

Tlie remains of Aurungxebc'^ palace bespeak 
noihiiig grand or imposing ; and from the ruins we 
should he led to suppose it had originally been 
neither noble tior spacious. He was not a man who 
cared much about hifi personal comforts, and was 
rather penurions In his expend it ucc of money. Con¬ 
stantly occupied by external war; and often dis¬ 
turbed by internal commotion, he had other mattera 
to employ his time, and on which to expend his re¬ 
venues, than on objects of pomp i and I have been 
Informed that a great part of the money expended 
in the erection of the great mauMilenm was supplied 
by liabea herself- 

It is necessary to ofler a word or two on the once 
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royal inhabitant of these dilapidated walls, Aurung- 
zebc. He commenced his reign in the year of the 
flight (Hegira) 10(58, or of the Christian Era 1658, 
and died in the Hegira III7, or A.D. 1707. In 
religious professions he was a thorough>paced hypo¬ 
crite. He was niggardly to a proverb, but fond of 
splendour and show, which he made his nobles sup- 
l>ort, and to their forced contributions may be 
ascribed all the magnificence that appeared at the 
Moghul court, and which Bermier mentions w ith so 
much panegyric; nor has Dryden been forgetful of 
the splendid paraphernalia which then distingubhed 
the royal eourt at Delhi and Agra ; nay, even the. 
facetious Mr. Hunt, of card-making memory, has 
not failed to hand down the likeness of the Great 
Moghul in his wrap|)cr to his packs of cards*. 

* Old Tom Coryaf, who riaitod the Moghul court, and was 
rrsWing ^erc to tlte jrrsr 1615, and who ridted Agra and after- 
warda Ajniere, thus speaks of the show and splcodour of the 
OHsnagerief and court: 

« He keepctli abundance of wilde bcastes.and that ofdirensorts; 

M lyona, elephanu, leopards, bcarcs. anUopa, mmicomes f whereof 
<^o hare I seerte at his court, the strongest bcastes of the worid. 
wito ercry week elephants light before the prince, the hrarert 
tn the world, many of them .,0 thirteene foot and a 
bi»lfoh,gh.and theyseeme to jusUe togetlier like twomountainsj 
^ were they not parted in the midst of their fighting by certain 
^irorks. they would exceedingly gore and cruentate one another 
there murtlering teeth. Of elephants, the king keepeth thirtie 
tl.«^d lu his whole kingdom, at an unmcmsurrable charge. 

.n feeding uf uliom. and hi. lyons ami other b«ut«i. he spemloth 
an uicrediUe nui»c of inouey, at the least tenuc thou^ pouiHl:» 
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Aurun^z^bc had many good qunhticjs; he wni 
attentive to buaineas^ watchful of tJie conduct of his 
officers, accci^sible to the complaintiJ and petitions 
of his people; and, as far as tiie disorganized 
materials of which a Mabomcdangovenitiieut would 
permit, did all he could to allocate the miseries of 
the people, and to introduce justice and mild ness 
into the government of his provinces. He had none 
of those damning qualities so common In Mnho- 
medan princes, who ore generally dissipated, in¬ 
satiably avaricious, boundless in extravagance, and 
immoderately addicted to women. To gratify and 
support these vices, they stick at no enormity or 
crime, Aurungzebe was an exception to these very 
common traits. lie rose at break, of bay, bathed, and 
went to prayers at seven o*clock^ at eleven he at¬ 
tended to public business in person, receiving ap¬ 
peals, and listening to the complaints of the meaneat 
of his subjectiJ: at four, dressed in the most gorge¬ 
ous apparel, he showed himself to his people, then 
again went to prayers, and afterwards transacted 
public business with his great officers, when he did 
not fail to censure the conduct or dismiss frum office 
those who bad been guilty of malpracticcB- His 
hall of state, called the hall of the forty pillars, w ob a 
most magnificent building. The rails which divided 
the courts were of pure gold, and the roof of the 

rtwlipg a day. I htive dd u)Kra mi tlfphmit innct 1 came to this 

c«irt* detemnitiing tme iby (by tn my pkture 

cJipixsscd La my aext boakt mttiag on nii t’lqiluint. 
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hall of silver; but out of this jylace. And with his 
family, AuruDgzebo dressed m the plainest manner, 
Jived on the plainest food, kept regular hours, and 
was, in his retirement, a philosopher and anchoret, 
but in his court a king, and in the field an active 
and intrepid soldier* 

If a prince could be esteemed happy who bad 
imprisoned his father and murdered his three 
brothers to secure his throne, that prince was Au- 
rungzebc. He had one great redeeming quality 
worthy the notice of all princes,—an extreme con¬ 
sideration for his people, and attention to their 
wants and distresses. On any public calamity, io 
an insurrection, a failure in the rains, or destructive 
inundation a, be not only remitted the local taxes, 
but largely contributed himself, and made his 
wealthy subjects do the same, to alleviate the ca¬ 
lamity. Most of these particulars were gathered! 
from a manuscripi lent to me by Shah Safit; and 
on my asking him if he knew any English governor 
iu political conduct like the deceased emperor, not 
only he but one or tuo more exclaimed, the Moat 
Excellent Hmik (Warren Hastings), the 

wisest and best of governors” At this J thought 
that had my native friends possessed their desired 

*Thc datiTO Uvo Q iidguIiLf of piuliladng Endiili 

allies, thi». Mr. (K/prc SM), Mr. J^kiia 

I Major SUniDt™ 

Mqatwli {MtnUotc M^Mvnae (A/mjt- 
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ffce-pTes 3 to Imvc repuliliBhed (with the comments 
of artful, nmbitious, and clamorous deningoguea ap- 
pended), the splendid speeches of thoee great 
masters in the art of talking, Burke and Sheridan, 
what mischievoiis effects must have been produced 
among the turbulent and violent parties that then 
were in power in India. Ifow it would surprise one 
acquainted with the history of that time, with the 
people and the country, to have supposed that such 
an eloquent and highly-talentcd man could have 
given utterance to the florid nonserise and absurd 
caltimniea that Mr. Burke (and others) did on that 
occasion! 

The state of the countries under Mahomedan rule 
is in similar unhappy circumstances to those under 
the Mahratta* Every public office is bought and 
sold, and nothing is done without bribery of course 
to accomplish their views* The great squeeze the 
poor, and each officer oppresses according to the 
means he may possess of aggrandizing himself and 
warding off scrutiny and danger from his superiors. 
This extends through every gradation of the public 
service. Lands arc given in perpetuity for feudal 
and other services, and the lord and his officers^ by 
every exaction and injurious proceeding, extort the 
last rupee from the suffering peasant* To whom 
can he appeal when every avenue is closed, and 
pcTsous in power bribed ? For this service, the 
Omrah ^or noble) has to maintain a quota of tr*Mq>s 
and cattle t these arc quartered upon the \illages. 
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often paid in produce, and sometimes are in arrear 
of two years. A licentious soldiery, quartered upoa 
agricultural labour, is perhaps the greatest curse 
that can befall the husbandman. If to this we add, 
the frequent irruptions of neighbouring states, the 
unsettled and vexatious mode of collecting the rts 
venue always with an armed force, occasionally a 
dearth, and the consequent monopolies of the rich, 
we shall not be surprised that a famine soon follows, 
an epidemic snccccds, and the wretched native has 
no hope to look to, no assistance to expect, but is left 
to perish like the beast of the field. What vices or 
defects the natives of India inherit are mainly attri'* 
buUblo to the bad government under which they 
live, and the almost constant suaTerings they endure. 

Men possess various characters, os government, 
climate, and example, give the inclination. Did 
these people live in a cold climate, where the wants 
of men arc greater, and their afflictions more 
severely felt, their existence would be insupport¬ 
able ; but in a fine climate like India, where a roan 
slwps in the open air on a mat, where his only 
drink is water, and his food pulse or grain; where 
wounds heal in a few hours •; in a country also 
where bountiful nature supplies her richest gifts 
almost without tillage, the local afflictions arc 

• I lure seen a natire woman, in the line of inarch, Ultcn in 
trarail, go to the aide of a tank, delirer heraelf of her bartheo, 
and by the erening arrire, on foot, with her infont, at the hutUng 
ground of the owpe an if noiliing had hapjiotted. 
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gently lessened, and may be borne by a patient and 
cheerful people, who will bear any indignity or in¬ 
jury without complaint, save that of interfering in 
their religious prejudices or customs, touching their 
women, or hurting their children. But what we 
must greatly deplore is seeing fertile countries 
lying waste, and an ingenious, virtuous, and affec¬ 
tionate people in a state of misery and thraldom 
owing to the misrule of their native princes. But 
that ray statements or opinions may not be supposed 
to arise from prejudice, or that I have an improper 
bias towards the British Government, I will, as a 
commentary, submit to perusal two or three extracts 
from the correspondence in the Calcutta Journal, 
derived from (icrsons at the stations w’hcncc they 
write. 

** Afkov), April, 1822.—From the aocotiDte I hare reccired in 
pawiog through the country, it appeon they (the troop#) hare 
only got four rupee* a moeth for sereral rear* paat. Cooduding 
that the Sirdars had pockete<1 the mnaiodvr, they firat gar* aome 
of a good licking, and dow mean to make up the balance 
at tlie eapcQse of the Makujuns and other wealthy inhabitant* 
there." 

*• DUtah, May 8, 1822.—The change of the country during 
the last three year* ap|icar* quite miraculous. People now travel 
in perfect safety, the country u gradually getting into cultiva¬ 
tion, and tlie hordes of thieres and robbers, with which it was fiir- 
nierly infested, hare disoppeared as if by enchantment. On my 
march here I often strolled into the Tillages,and io chatting with 
the inlmbitants, it was most gratifying to my fieding* as an 
Englishman to bear the gratitude they expreued to us ior the 
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hijipiticjsi and STOintr thej now puJot- They nid, " They cndd 
now re*ji the grain and graae the cattJc in fiafcty heyuwJ the ihot 
of tho Oxf^Are/ This new o^der flf things is not without its la- 
fluence eircii in Sdndia’ii «mntry*” 

** OudAt Fch. 18 ^.*—The dLttncted iiata of thia i]nha|]|iy 
country caonnt fail to attract^ it id to be hoped^ tlwt senoia aLtaii* 
lioo of the British Gnremniirnt, which muat ere lofig braime the 
arbiter between an upp^swd people nnd a tyiajiiiifXil mioifter 
The a^airs of the pmvincD ofOiidh arti deranged to a degree that 
mart shortly bring them tn a crieia. It » eaay to foresee tha ImAm 
of a oouutry whoae rerenue and resources barely equal or bll 
ahert of its exponoa^ m w hich thero id security fur neitlierpenan 
nor property * where all public offices art diiposed of at the wUI 
of the minuter, ngimlless of merit or riaira : where the vpiop of 
truth h stiffed by tba iuftuenec of rrnaJity) ami where erery np- 
right aud honert man is Wished the oxjrt bnd mundls of ibc 
soTweign. l^Tiat crime was dmiimitt«l by hlu nt uzum.ood-Dsulah 
{Mchdeo AIJi Khan cif Seetapuor), the Naaim of KhjTabad, that 
he waa obliged to fly and And an asylum in the Couipau)-'* tern* 
ttirics ? The c^penaa ami injury done by SOd or IfXW elepliaats 
(I hare heard their uumber cstlmated at fllXIJ dirided auhjng 
diderrnt districts ia tuormous. If tlieir fiHsi is not paid for, they 
nmrt pnwe ruinous to the country'.” 

The whole of the ting's Dstlirc folhnrera and retio ue Jive on 
(be produce grain of the land, ulmoM totally free of pensnoalei- 
P****®> and CTcry man one meets in Oudh nearly is * Padshah It* 
Ntiolnir. VMiat is the nature of the flnamx'iciTil, military;, and 
judicial departments io the prurince of 0«dh ? what number of 
people compuK them, and what their r^ipt and euiotomratj? 
whnt natiTM am fed out of the royal treasure, and what are their 
KveraJ occupations ami inJariesf what public iastitutinns eiistm 
the oountry, am| how aup|ifiTted ? what h the salary mid pen^uiwte 
of Agamcer, the minister, and what wealth has he amaased ? whal 
in his daily estpensw, and what place lias he kjJk, or is build¬ 
ingThe trap answers to tlicae ijULtitiond will in Mune degree 
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Booount for the pmeot ctAte of the goTcromcDt of that nuago- 
veroed country, the tnort delightful, fertile, and rich in natural 
productiooa in Aaia. The king we know ia a moat excellent roan, 
but entirely in the hands of his farourite, his once oomroon kkit- 
mutgkar*, now become an oriental despot, who has engrossed the 
trhole power of the state, legialatire and ezccutire, and rules the 
country with the functions of royalty. The origin of the nis- 
understanding between the king and heir apparent may be here 
bintcft The cries of the oppressed hare reached the prince, wb<» 
has listened to them, but be has not influence over his father suf¬ 
ficient to remove the cause.“ 

And again the same writer observes; 

** I was shocked at the melancholy sight of towns and villages 
Mltng to decay, the thinness of the populstion, of arable larol, 
miles in extent, lying waste for want of bauds to cultivate iU 

The two first extracts relate to the Mahrotta 
country, the latter to the Mahomedan territories. 
The passages are long, but I wish my countrymen 
to be confirmed in what I have advanced regarding 
the oppressions and wretchedness under which the 
natives of India groan, and to show how happy are 
the inhabitants of those provinces who have the 
goodfortune, by cession or exchange of territory, to 
fall under the British Government 

* Mahtyunt (merchants); tirdar$ (oflBcers); gurket (fort); pmd- 
tJmkk* nuokur (king’s servants) j Hazhn (a deputy) ; ikitmutgkar 
(menial servant). This will serve as a glusaary to the above. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Text* nd lU^ferencM^Propagatm td Chriftiaoity—55«iti»«Hl 
afMurrxi.eSiiv-J«r.-C»||idK»-Ean^ Minide*-Pw. 

Bntiali MiMioDarin—Anecdote* of Natire*~fixu 
tncU—Datid—Uniunwii—Natlre Opinioon—Miaaioom 
Report. ' 

That thy way may be known upon earth. tbyMrin* heahh 
aniong *11 ntioau’^^PMoIm 67. 

Thm. .rt .boat m, p,.!,. «1 .b™, b^_ ^ 

all my way*. 

** tor lo, there ta not a wonl in my tongue, but thou, O Lord, 
koowfflt U altogetber .**—Ptulm 139 . 

■■ NwUwr Uk MoMicl Uw nor th. Chrirtian nli^ni cold 
pooM) luirr bM. ror/borf ud r^niiiW irilboit nch ioindt. 
aa the sacred history contains.**_ IVkiMon. 

i «•"-I- -poo .kick « e«. «.t in . djing m««., 

but the BiWe.**—Se/c/m. 

“ There are no songs comparal.le to the snog* ,>f Zion; no 

to tk* of u* p«pk.«; ..d no Hitk. like tko. 
Which the Scriptures teach.**^A/iAoa. 

« There nerer was found in any age of the world either philo- 
■^her, w sect, or law, or dtadpline, which did so highly exalt 
t e public good as the Christian f^thr^Lord ChnctUor Bacon. 

“ Young man. attend to the adrice of one who ha* possemed 
d^ of fkmc in the world, and who will .hortly apper 
hm Mak^. Rrml the Bible every day of yn„r lifc.--/>r. 

•>. Jokmsom, OM hu dmth^ked, to aJriend. 

-Our c|^,p i. 

..«n. Ike Ckn«uu, Wtk k.tk okt«o«l » „n,«l Jd. . rirtoiT 
wr tkr ^hdu-l religion, of tk. Eorff To tki. i«,uirT, .. 
okrioo. ,oi Muhotory „.p be relumed, ikVl it iru. 
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oiHnf( to the comvmeiug eridcuce of the doctrine ttself» and the 
ruHitg providence of itt great Author.**— 

** Mussulmanf are already a aort of heterodox Cbriatiam, be- 
cauae they beliere firmly the immaculate conception, divine cha¬ 
racter, and miracle* of the Meariah: but they aro heterodox j 
they deny firmly hi* character of Son, and bis equality, aa God. 
with the Father, of whose unity and attributes they hare the 
most awful ideas.**— L^ckt. 

•• It has DOW oome to light, that the generally received opinion 
of the Hindoos being polytheists has no foundation in truth j for 
although their tenets admit propoddnos that are difficult to he 
deimMlcd, yet that they are worshipper* of God, and ooly one God, 
are incontrovertible truths.**—il4a/ Fazit$ Atfin Akhery, 3d vol, 

“ They pretend to be free-thinkers, who are almost always un- 
f^eadv characters. The affectation of irreligion is, independently 
of its foolish impiety, always the mark of a bad taste.**-3/«»oiVv 
»/■ Prince Emgcne. 

•« I cannot but grieve that the means emplo>‘cd are so inade¬ 
quate to the end proposed j and wliether, as happens in the phy¬ 
sical world, doing little and unskilfully in a deep-rooted dUonier 
Ims worse than tearing Nature to her own quiet operations, t* to 
me doubtful.**-iVrs.Grflham's Lftiert en India, 

** Without meaning to give nffeoce, I should really deem any 
one who could seriously pnqwse such a thing (coercion) more 
becomingly, a* more mfely, arrayed in a strait-wraiateoat than in 
a surplice} better qualified for Bedlam than the pulptL It would 
induce roe to dispose of my India stock, and to recall my property 
thence.**—.Wqfor E. Moor, 

** Now Chriat has inradeil Bengal, to allure Satan'a toidiera to 
desert their general.**- Mustonary Reguier. 

" Britain expends her best blood and treasures to coovert the 
heathen.**—.Vr. fVartft Addreu to A/iuions. 

*• God has given me of late a greater cooerm fur the aalration 
of the heatben, and I bare been enabled to make it a more im¬ 
portunate request to the Throne of Grace.**— Dr, Carey. 
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"In tircot^-four trilla the lugirtnace of a dalItc wif . 

stonaiy, my cooTierti ame^mt to betTecn two nnd three htimlred 
of both Hxo, ttru-thirds ar«» parhhi (outcute^Jj the rest are 
Sudma (ihc loveat and vilcat €Mstt).'*—AhU With 

abamc mid ooDfusHKO, the Abb£ dedu«4j he Aow not reioembrr 
a&j' one who may be aald to hare embnioed ChriaUanity ffwo 
ouiTictuHit Mil through quite dLfiiitereetni motlTes. 

" The obfita^ks which atand in the way of the genmrul did^iiaipt] 
of the Gospel, artaiog from caste,, and other estahliahedi custma 
and auperstltiODS, are oeitoiniy very greatj a£id|> huiuanly speak* 
wg, imimniOuDUUe; but when the Lord of Hoato shall art«, 
what shall »t«»d before Him?**— CAurcAMiMi^mary ^epoTf, 1823, 

The foregoing texts ont! opinions^ gathered from 
various sources, have been inBOrted for the purpose 
of serving os commentarlcs or references to the 
subject of ** Converting the natives of India to the 
Christian faith*** 

The first extracts ivill, I hope and believe, prove 
the unshaken fidelity of my own belief Of the 
Bible no man can speak loo highly \ and the closing 
remarks arc given for no other reason than that of 
showing the opinions of others on the first establish* 
ment of the Gospel, and the probability of its being 
permanently or successfully planted in India* The 
intention of these few pages will be to alford an 
open, consistent, and unprejudiced view* of the 
question, both os regards the natives of India, and 
those who have voluntarily become their teachers. 
It was partly the topic of conversation among a 
party of eight highly respectable Hindoos and Mus" 
Aulmans 1 met by appointment in the garden-house 
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of the venerable Shah Sflfit ^ the mild ness of ivhoee 
TiiannerSi and the total absence of all bigotry in his 
conversation, rendered him not only a pleasing but 
an instructive friend. 

Upon my mentioning the well-known name of 
Swartz, the company said that no real converts had 
ever been made; that those who had professed 
Christianity were men who had lost their caste for 
crime, or some abomination, and they were glad to 
become Christians; or that those who were in the 
very degraded tanka (the Sudra), having nothing 
to lose by the change, horn polluted, and always 
avoided by the other ranks, would wish to a^nme 
another character, and that waii always attainable 
by their becoming Christians: but, even wilU this 
wretched people, out success, dishonourable as Uie 
converts were, was very trifling; and many, finding 
tlmt nothing was to be gained by the change, and 
that the promises^ held out to them had not been ful¬ 
filled, had relapsed into their former state, Why," 
esclairacd Murrane Sing (a Hindoo who was pre^ 
sent, and who could read EnglUh),» do yon not 
convert the Jews, who live among you, know yout 
virtues, and the excellence of y out faith, and whose 

* * WAS travelling ifl a dlstrirt near where the ch^ 

Icra Via riling, and somo of the uatitc*, who hod hwH promtu^ 
many temporal adrantages by adnpting the new fidlh, were |^nUy 
pwwperatcd at finditig the pnuniw not IhIfillefI; hul that, m heu 
thereof, lo u*C their owu word*, a hairy cahimity hnd runted 

them. 
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forefathers knew of the prophesies, and saw the 
wonders mentioned in your Vedas?” I replied, 
thnt they were a stubborn race, and the denm^sr 
tions against their race had been fulfilled; and 1 
instanced the occasions and times. ■' That is the 
more in favour of ray argnmenC replied Alurrmw ; 

for if, under the suiFeringa they Imve endured:, 
and the accomplisfament of the curses threatened 
them, they still remain obstinate and sinful, how 
are we to be convinced, much less converted, wbo 
know nothing of these signs and w'ondcrs of which 
you speak, and have neither had promises aor 
threats held out to us, except by mortafs like our¬ 
selves, who may or may not intend well T at least, 
they have nothing to show us to the contrary but 
uind^ tcords” He then referred to Paul, who, he 
observed, undoubtedly was a prophet, and one 
whose mission appeared very probable, had made 
no effect on King Agrippa*, who w^as as civilised 
as the Hindoos i yet he was not to be persuaded, 
even though one of the principal propagators of it 
was present before him: ^ then how,*' he added, 

am f to be persuaded by those who are neither 
saints nor prophets 1” 

1 shall compress the observations and replies in 
M brief a space as possible; and if any thing ob¬ 
jectionable should appear, I beg it not to be un- 

* Act^ cluij. mil. rer 28. " Then king Agripp, said imlo 
Paul, Afmtat ihmi persuodeat me to be i Chriatiao.” 
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derstood as the offiprmg of my own mind, I will 
speak with the honesty of a man, the straight-for* 
ward candour of a soldier, and, 1 devoutly trust, 
w ith the unaffeetfid ptety of an unwavering Chri¬ 
stian I but I should deceive others, and falsify my 
own character to fidelity, did 1 not, on this mo,, 
mentous question, give the opinions and reasons of 
respectable and aensiblo natives ; because it is only 
from these, aided by local knowledge, and an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the native character, that 
the public can arrive at a true and faithful account 
of the chance of success, and of the disposition of 
the people of India to receive the Gospel, and be¬ 
come disciples to its doctrines. 

The converaation now reverted to Catholics (Ga¬ 
th olas), and I was asked hy one, possessing much 
information, why those persons who were BritiBh, 
hut of that faith, did not adopt the Protestant 
creed T 1 replied, that they w ere Christians, though 
some difiercnce existed in tlie forms of worship. 
Here my theological reasoning was again set nt 
nought. The Hindoo replied, that the Catholics did 
not permit the reading of the Bible, for reasons 
w hich he well knew; that they worshipped images, 
which our Scriptures forbid; that they had pil¬ 
grimages like the Hindoos, and holy water; Imf, 
what was more than all, they had m their history 
mortal men, who sinfully presumed to have per¬ 
formed miracles which belonged alone to the only 
God Bhagnviin 1 Here he drew his sleeve over his 
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nioutli, and mndc three low reverences; and then 
exclaimed aloucl^ " Forgive me, forgive me, forgive 
me, for the crime of repeating His holy name! 
Now, sir," said he," which is best: we poor Hin¬ 
doos, who have not been taught other things from 
on high, or your people, who have, but still disre¬ 
gard them ?” or course 1 did net think it ne¬ 
cessary to remind him of our Lady of Loretto, and 
the ]if[uefactiotis of St* Januarius* blood, nor of our 
burnings in Smithheld ; neither was 1 then informed 
of the miracles of Prince Kolienlohe, nor had 1 
heard that the waters of the Jordan were held os 
sacred by M. Chateaubriand as the Hindoos hold 
those of the Ganges* At that time, too, the worthy 
matron, Joanna Southcote, was utiknow^n* I had no 
inclination, cither, to revert to the many gross m- 
perstitions prevalent in many parts of England; of 
the sale of children's cauls, &c.; nor had I the im¬ 
pudence to tell him, that T eoukl tell his character 
and disjmsition by examining his skull 1 

Indeed, it was unnecessary to remind him of our 
superstitions and absurdities ; for he slily rejoined, 
“Now, my young friend, who are Protestants 
“-why do you not perform your worship duly and 
zealously ? The nearest temple you have is at Horn- 
bay. \£iur European soldiers have no spiritual in- 
atrnctoT* No, sir I 1 speak it in humility, you care 
little about your otrn religion; eome to India with 
li box of clothes, take home a bos full of money, 
and think v'on do u very meritorious act in sub- 
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scrjhiiig^ u. few rupees to convert tis, and bring iis 
to salvationj though apparently regardless of your 
own. This," he contimjed, is very pious nnd very 
generous; but, believe me, before we give np the 
faith of our forefathers, a religion much older than 
yours, we most see you fulfil the doctrines it inenU 
eates, and observe its ordinances; neither must you 
wonder if we require signs and wonders to convince 
us. 13ut who are the persons sent out, and by 
whom ? Are they men of great learning, great 
science, and great abilities? 1 have heard not^ 
and further, that your government (Sircar), and the 
bishops (Burra Podrees), do not generally support 
the attempted reformation. Is this true, sir T \ 
replied, there w'as some difference of opinion exist¬ 
ing in England on the subject. Then,” rejoined 
the Hindoo, “ if that difference in opinion exists 
among Christ!niis themselves, you may be assured 
there is none with us. Our lives are moral, the Al¬ 
mighty blesses us as he does you j our Scriptures • 
contain an excellent moral code, and w e are taught 
to be virtuous and good; we rigidly act up to our 

^ +* tTe find a. of citcnsivif lairs, fouiulcd on juatko and 
libcTSlity iiii gciicntl; ijcvcrthulcss, ft spirit of mhiliiiit dcvuiuaij 
of LHL£ti:voknc» ta luankiad, s|m 1 of amudilo tendemoa to ^atieut 
crcalures, pcrvnJts the whole work: the style of it has a certaiti 
nustere insjerty, that souJida like tlic lftiifi^a«P uf legislation, nnd 
flxti»rtn ft ncapeclful ftwc foir the sentiments of indopendcnriif onf 
nil tilings twit ^ir iV. Janet on Of 

He or Scri^nm. 
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fartli, and are neither hypecritci, nor deceiverSj dor 
tyrants; but are good men, and to you, sir, good 
subjects/* In short, I possessed but a superficisl 
knowledge of doctrinal points, and bad to contend 
with learned, subtle, and able polemics,—men anned 
at all points, and men whom, 1 will take upon my¬ 
self to say, are inferior to few in controversial dis- 
cussi^on, or in metaphysical Icnowlcdge- 

The generality of missionaries sent to India have 
not the smallest chance of success with the learned 
natives of [ndla» With the Bible in his hand *, and 
abundance of zeal, the missionary stalks forth into 
fields and villages, expecting that his welbmeaniiig 
exhortations, and the pious example be sets, is to 
convert the heathen. Nothing can be more falla¬ 
cious, The success of the missionary cause I hare 
at heart; and a respect to the clerical character 
will always induce me to view their endeavouis in 
the best light; but at the same time, if in my 
power, it becomes me to point out what I consider 
as defective in their proceedings; and it is right 
to discuss these matters in a mild temper, for no* 

• Thfl pcniemi wtt out to Indii, instead c»f being young and in- 
ex{ieri«r>»d, aJthougb khiJmiii: teadwru, afaould be imjii nf odcnti^c 
ao'(|Uirenioute, deeptv Wrnod, clercf, and jxnrerful it orguairtlf 
Gi^t pirty, and mnral finalitit*e, brnrew de&iroblo Id Engiisd, 

J Bin sotry to a»y, in Intili UTe wcundary eOnKidoratioua; givat 
tolcot, mental courage, and a condliating diipDaitinn, done will 
mewl with the Jiigi.er mdei*; tnUnc them and tho pct-ple 
may folloiv; but nercr vithout. 
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thing is to be gained by anger or vituperation, 
Avliicli at all times are only productive of discord 
and hostility. 

The idea of a'missionary Jiaranguiug a mob in a 
village or field to make proselytes, is about one of 
the worst modes of teaching or eonverting that 
possibly could be adopted. The natives wUl collect 
and listen : so would they to any stranger, on any 
other subject, for they possess great curiosity and 
good-nature. They will receive tracts or pam* 
pldete with thanks i so they would any other printed 
paper, for they are polite and inquisitive. But is 
it to be inferred, from listening to the one, or re¬ 
ceiving the other, that they are an iota nearer to 
Christianity I They are great idlers, and would, 
for the sake of gossiping, of which they are immo¬ 
derately fond, run after, visit, and listen to a mis¬ 
sionary; but as to what they have heard, or what 
they may Have received, it has as much effect upon 
their minds as the passing breeze* They are, as 
before observed, polite and decorous in their be¬ 
haviour to strangers; they will make professions, 
for they are adepts at dissimulation, and perfect at 
flattery* I have seen a Hindoo most devoutly listen 
to a discourse, beg a tract, and, o^n his return to 
the village, leave it on the threshold of the door of 
the temple, and fall down with his forehead on the 
floor, and worship the image of that ugly fellow 
Ganesaf On my expostulating once on this im- 
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propriety with a convert, he replied, ^ Aly father 
did the same, and he was more prosperous than 1 
am. The hopes and promises held out to me by 
the Padree (clergryman) have not been fuldlled^ 
and one of your Eur^a Sahibs (great rueny Ims 
lately broken a commandment (alluding to a crinu 
con. Just taken place, happily an event of rare oc¬ 
currence in India); so why may not 1 ? Besides 
which,^* he added, " Ganeea is offended with me: 
and 1 wilt both pr&y to Ganesa and listen to the 
Padree I*' 

There is little or no honour in the few that have 
been converted. By far the greater part are of the 
very dregs of the people, who, having by fiome mis- 
demeanor lost iheir rank in society, or been bora 
in a degraded and abject state, become Christians, 
by whibh tliey fancy they are entitled to many 
good things i and they well know, that. In quitting 
their original caste, they cannot change for the 
worse—so they ** profess and caJl themselvesbut 
about the obligations of Chris tianity, and the duties 
imposed by it, they are aa ignorant us the w-ild ass. 
I recollect once a Siphanee being flogged and 
drummed out of the corps for theft i one of his 
former companions, young in the service, and under 
a mistaken notion regarding corporeal puni&hmcDt, 
observed to him, ** You have noiv lost your caste-" 
“ Have 1 replied the other ; " then I can always 
turn ChristianBut even among the lower orders# 
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considering out fifty millions of subjects, the vast 
sums expendedand tlie nunibcr of years of trial. 


• ** We hmt: cantftillj- rtad the Inst Beport nf the Churrh 
Misainium- Society, imd y«t wc are really unable lo furm any ac- 
curete calciilatiiMi of Ujc number af Uieir cem^rta; all tUt wc 
leani is, that they cipetidLd upwanls of 3'0>OCM)t. April, 

iei3jaii(l April, 3 320; that they lin^io two hundred labooftw 
difitribnted among eight missions; that in Hn« different inisdons 
lietwcen 9,000 and 10,000 chUdren art whirtited, imd many 
diuimnd adults hear Uie *Vghid tidinga of sdratmaj" and of 
these mwiy hundreds mahe a creditable prftfession of Christianity. 
The vagueness of tbU sUtement, added to the fact of dktre hainng 
liecn twenty courerts only ntaile at ope of their stations in fmir 
years, and of these nil relapaing but owe, is a atfficienl pr^ both 
of limited picoiiss, and of a matcrbl ami inherent tlefect lu thob 
regulatiopa, and in the application of their resoarciiS."“-Q*wrte7ijf 
Rscictn, 25* 

I liiowiae subjmn, from another periodical work (Mnnllily Ma- 
gmeine) of 1BS3, the sums subscribed in the preccdjng year in the 
cause of airistianity and religious inEttrurtion: 

s. ft 

Society for l^roiootiog Chriaiiim Knowledge * ■ .53,/29 9 3 

Stjdely for Propagating tlm Gospel iu Foreign 


Pirta 


. 19,513 11 


British and ForeiRu Bible Society,,. *. Itt3,802 17 

Britisli and Foreign School Society (about).., * I ,^00 0 

Churrh Missionary Society *. 32,9/5 9 

WcfllejvoD ditto ,,, * ... *.. ■ ■ - * * - 2fi.S33 j 

London ditto . * ...- - *.2^37 13 

Moravian ditto ^ ^^ 

Nai-al and Military Bible Society, *- 2.0^9 4 

Society for the ConTereion of the Jews, 0,689 13 

Hilwntan Society. 5,372 .'i 

HdigUnis Tract Society.* * ■ .., * * < * 9,2fll 3 
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the calculation will not afford fifties for millions, 
take the whole of Hindoos tan into the estimate^ A 
solitary exception may be found of an ambitious 
or eccentric native of rank, from vanity or a dcsirB 
of popularity, becoming a proselyte, as b the case 
of Ram Mohun Raj; but who, after all hit pr(h 
fession,haa embraced the doctrine of Unitarbniflm, 
And how many there are who, after being converted, 
have relapfted into their former faith, the mJasionary 
papers do not mention; but, to my certain know*^ 
ledge. It is of frequent occurrence. 

It is much to be deplored that the Registers are 
not more specific on this head, instead of dealing 
in vague and general reports, chiefly extracts from 
the correspondence O'f the missionaries them solves. 
These zealous and pious men doubtless use their 
best endeavours in their calling; but, having been 
an old adjutant and military secretory, 1 am par¬ 
tial to regular and ofiicb! returns ; as " Present— 
Where stationed—Absent—How employed," &e. 

£ J if* 

Cliurch of Ehgluid Trocl Society..... 514 j j |0 

Soacty for the ndief of poor piems CfcrgpiKri 2,^19 0 5 

Continental Society . 1,074 J2 $ 

r^^ndon Female Peoitentiary.. 4,0"i 19 0 

African tnititution l,t24 0 0 

Sunday School Society for (rcliuid 3,193 6 l! 

Hiberaixia JJiLle Society.. 5,679 it 1^ 

Prayer Boot and Homily Society.. 2,056 15 i 

I rial* Religiriitie Boole and Tract Society *. . 3,943 O 0 

Sunday School Udidu Society . .. 1,762 -1 5 
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These are the data on which to go; nnd the various 
Christian societies would find it not only a pleasing 
dutVj but advantageous to their interests, to mahe 
distinct and particular statementa, authenticated 
by a superior or visiting clergyman, I have, since 
my return to England, been questioned on the sub¬ 
ject, and have remarked, that the schools are doing 
much good—that the exertions of the missionaries 
have been instrumental in calling attention to the 
sanguinary code of the Hindoos^—that the lives 
and habits of the missionaries arc exemplary, and 
that they left no stone unturned to propagate the 
' Christian faith; hut, as to particulars, 1 must refer 
them to the periodical statements. There however, 
it appears, the required information was not to he 
ohtained. 

But, to return to our conversation at Shah Sofit^s, 
no one point could I gain with either Slussulnian 
or Hindoo. One of the former said our throwing 
water on the face of an infant, without which 
ceremony it could not he a Christian, and the con* 
seer all on of ground, for religious purposes, by 
sprinkling holy water over it, were as ridiculous 
as any thing the Hindoos did; and as to the sa* 
crlfice of the Hindoo, did not our Koran con¬ 
tain a code of sacrifices, and enjoin blood-oflTer- 
ings? He here stopped, perceiving his Hindoo 
auditors were getting fidgety, and the blood 
quitting their checks at the mention of a book 
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being recommended to them that enjomed the 
suendee of baiheks and heifers* A silence of some 
minutes ensued, when I asked tliem, Did not they 
think the Psalms of David (Dnood) were beoiitiftil 
compositions ? They, one and ail, replied, Very 
fine indeed; but look at the morality of the man, 
the sednetion of Batiisheba, and the murder of her 
innocent husband : and did not the son of David go 
to his own sister ! And does not the Koran CBible), 
which the English so much exalt, abound with in¬ 
cests, fratricides, scofhngs at Bhagavan, defilements 
and murders, burnings and plunders 1 sup¬ 
pose,*' he continued, it is these circumstances 
which cause so many sects and so much schUm in 
your church. One of your ow n sects, and tolerated 
by you, and with whom you live on terms of 
friendship, go further than our xMabomedatis do— 
for they deny the divinity of Christ With such 
an example among yourselves, and the scepticism 
known to he prevalent in the minds of many of 
your own wise and learned men, how h it possible 
xvc should receive the doctrines you vrlsh without 
opposition, and, at the same time, a thorough con- 

♦ “ Tlie ciMtaialy QQtLtHred to tnaiBagt thc« ui[iUcr« 

bettor, tiud cautiously »latobHl from temslatlng iircb portioujmf 
t!iu ScriptHrre as tjjey kniw ttouJiI be lujuj^oua to their cauw* 
We of their transTatioui* lire still cstait, aisl are nad 
c^toomefl atnuiig die BrahaiauA au rlnsaicd mirlfi/'—(^vor/fr/y 
RmtftCy an Sir Join iWemyir ^CcNirai India. 
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viction of the faUibility of what your Pndrees 
propose V* 

Of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount they spoke 
in terms of the highest panegyric; and a Mooli ah, 
who was present, had a manuscript copy of it. 
Many other topics were discussed, too numerous 
and unimportant to be introduced here. Of ob- 
senations made by the company on the ceremony 
of the Sacrament i dare not give a report; hut 
they looked upon wine as an abominattoUt and re¬ 
ferred to the frequent mention of it in the Scrip¬ 
tures, I took great pains, on the spot, to preserve 
the heads of our conversation in a faithful and per¬ 
spicuous form, hy making notes of the whole imme¬ 
diately after the conference was over: but 1 can 
assure the reader, that, in other and separate con¬ 
versations with natives, the same objections have 
been raised, and the same opinions uttered, ns those 
of which I have now' given a brief outline, 

I should consider myself guilty of great dissimu¬ 
lation and dishonour did 1 not repeat with fidelity 
the ideas of the superior orders of the natives; for, 
till those persons are perfectly and radically con¬ 
verted*, there is os little probability or possibility 

• ^fad^a^, 1819 .— if Miuhn SoaHy. 

- It will no doubt be espected. tl«atat the expiraturo nearly 
four vejirH, duriDg a grmt port of wltidi Hie jmu»innkn>'9 harv 
cantinuiHl io oetiTt priwecutloTi of Uie society'* objedfi, wimc pai- 
fiiiit* o( ibeir Inhwire Bhould be piwluceJ, in inatauce* i^f 
actual wmveraion anti the bnptism of heathens. Dtirinff this 
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of the inferior orders followings as there is of the 
disciples of St. Peter at Rome^giving up the Romaa 
Catholic faith. Far easier would be the task of 
converting the multitude in England to auy par¬ 
ticular faith than the Hindoos. No people in the 
world liave such deep-rooted and inveterate pre¬ 
judices as them: and never were a peoptoj whose 
conversion was attempted, ever attacked with 
weaker weapons, or more unfit assailants, than 
those employed at the present day. 

time, about tM’cuty at fuch limr« been admitted catediutai^^ 
am! commenced a CQiirie uf prepnrstDT^' iiutructioti, tbc perind o'f 
vhicb was also intcntlcd as n trial of thmr aincenty. Only one 
iodiridmi], of the whoTe sumlfcr, has nhided this test; hems 
baptised in the month of September last, uid eostintirt, by hi» 
good conduct, to conAnn the hopea with wJiIch ho was toiptiicd. 
'file rert hare given but too great reuoD to bflicra, that, net il>e 
ulration of their aoula, but tl»e adTanociuciil of tbolr worblly ia- 
tercst, was their object, by th^diniitg their profii^iou when tliey 
found that object wnu not lihrlyto be n^aliacd.*' 
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CHAPTER XX* 

Mistiouary Sclioolff— PIab giugge&tcd by tbc Aiiih«r—Mciondii.'ei 
—‘Colleges and CbuJldica^EMt Jodio Conipniny^-^i^liailiMus— 
Civil and blilitiivy Stations—BefcMrliie Syatem—DaDgens—Slf 
Jobn SJolcoIni* 

The well-mtentioned, hut il^advised measures 
pursued towards making proselytes of Mussulmans 
and Hindoos, cannot by those who really wish weU 
to Christianity be too much deplored. One would 
suppose that the attempt was against persons easily 
to be moved, or already half professing the Pro¬ 
testant faith; or that they were the savages of 
New Zealand, or the negroes of Africa, w ho, being 
in a state of brutal ignorance, may be moulded 
into any form by promises and mild raeasares* I 
do not know where it is observed, but never were 
lines more applicable, as regards the Hindoos, than 
the following 

Mea must be tougbt a* tLough you tnuglit them oot ; 

Add thing* proposed to them a* thing* foirgoL 

Educating the children, the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, and interesting literary subjects, will 
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direct l]ic mind of tlie in<]uii)itive native to inquirj; 
and the more knowledge lie attainsi the more will 
he be likely to be convinced of the absurdities of 
his own crecdj and of the ahoini nation a in their 
code* With an enlarged and improved mind, it is 
not likely he will revert to former opinions or 
practices ^ and those who in their childhood hove 
been taught (if kept from their parents and inter- 
course w'ith idolators) the true worsliipi with the 
menus of comprehending it, will go on improving 
till they hcconie at last firm believers, and zealous 
in the dissemination of that knowledge and instruc¬ 
tion tvhich they themselves have imbibed in their 
youth* 

To accomplish this end, the children must be 
kept from their parents and connexions, and their 
fidelity may in fiomc measure be relied on: but we 
are not to assume that, because ] 0,000 children 
receive Instruction they arc all to become converts, 
any more than if a Frenchman was gn^atnitously to 
go into an English village and teach the children, 
and instruct them in their prayers, that they would 
become Catholics, or that their parents would pci^ 
mit it. Nor are we to suppose, that in the afore¬ 
mentioned number of children, all are the offspring 
of heathens* A great number are the children of 
Europeans, by native women (Pariahs); and, of 
course, the mother having lost her caste, and the 
father being n Christian (and precious ones the 
European soldiery are), it naturally follows, that 
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the child! should be brought up In the same faith. 
But of the getternl utility of these schools 1 hare 
no very great opinion j not hut that they do much 
good, but it is beginning at the wrong end, 

1 would ssk the welinlisposed and well-informed 
mind*, if the conversion of a hundred millions of 
people is probable or possible by the instruction of, 
comparatively speaking, a very few children: 7 1 
think, if we wanted to bring about o revolution im 
any country, in the religion, morals, and manner3 
of a people, we should begin with the adults—with 
the learned—with the rich and powerful—male and 
female; and not with a few children, in all cases the 
offspring of the very lower orders^ There, in my 
humble opinion, the missionary systom is constitu¬ 
tionally defective. Educate by nil moans, but at 
the same time pursue higher and nobler objects. 
Having had the temerity, natural perhaps to an 
untutored and blundering soldier, of 3])eaking of 
defects, I ought in justice to suggest how they may 
probably be remedied and improved; and, when 
thus reformed, show how they may bo made pro¬ 
ductive of good, 

1 would, with great deference to more zealous 
and competent judges, humbly recommend the 
establishment of a college in this country for the 
reception and literary instruction of the missinn- 

* milliuDi niBi;: W tIi>B ntimite of orfl- wliom ure 

rule > tnJt tip^qking of HutdoOfltin, blimliYfl miMoKiA nf ppoipte 
tlo DOt, I axa oodfident, the nuniW, 
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aries proceeding to their labours in the East. The 
expense would not be great in bringing from India 
four learned Aloonshecs, who* I am convinced* 
would not only render the missionaries {>erfcct 
masters of the native languages, but initiate them 
into oriental literature and science, and give them 
much valuable information regarding the country 
and people. During the five months* voyage out, 
’the time of the missionaries might be profitably 
employed in cultivating what tlrcy had acquired 
from the native teachers at home, and they would 
go to the scene of action qualified and prepared, 
and would be more fit to cope with the Brahmans 
and Pundits, Vakeels and Moollahs*, than the in¬ 
experienced, untaught, young, and sanguine mis¬ 
sionary, sent out according to the present system; 
who often, I regret, from over-zeal, acts both with 
rashness and imprudence, forgetting that concilia* 
tion is far better than angry reproof, or anathema¬ 
tising the men as immoral and dishonest, and the 
women as foolish and unchaste. 

A Moonshee from India would gladly come home 
for 1^/. per annum, or less. 1 would recommend, 

* MoousktM, leaunefl men} teachen and flerrrtanea. 

PttndUs, irarned Brahinan^ { often nicn of great literary taleota. 

Moollahj, exponndera of tlie law and of dirtnity. 

Vakedi, literary men ; lawyers or agents. 

I submitted tbs abore in an official but more enivged fom, 
last Norember, to the Cburrh Misidonary Society j but irceinug 
no answer whatever, bare said no more on the subject. 
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for Bengal, a Persian and Bengalee teacher; for 
Madras, a Tamuland Teloogoo teacher; for Bom¬ 
bay, a Hindoostanee and Mahratta teacher. Of 
course, this suggestion of a college is susceptible of 
great improvement, and ought to be modified into 
a very useful establishment. The East India Com¬ 
pany have or had an establishment of Moonshecs 
in England, whence the necessary information 
might be obtained. I would further propose, that 
there should be appointed a Superintendant of mis¬ 
sions and missionary concerns in India; a visiting 
superior, to whom and through whom all commu¬ 
nications should be made, to reside at Calcutta. 
This person ought to be independent of all, except 
the Parent Society at home, or of the Lord Bishop, 
and ought to be a person eminently distinguished 
by attainments, by knowledge, and by experience; 
in* short, in every point eminently fitted for con¬ 
trolling the affairs and enforcing the regulations of 
the Society; and, by a yigorous line of conduct, 
superintending every branch of the missionary go- 
.vernment. The next tiling to be considered and 
recommended, is the establishment of three col¬ 
leges (in addition to the one at Calcutta); one at 
Benares, the very seat of Hindoo learning and su¬ 
perstition ; another at Hydrabad, the capital of a 
Mussulman prince (the Nizam), a central situation, 
and forming, with Bombay, on the western side of 
India, an unbroken chain through the heart of 
India, with the head-quarters at Calcutta. At 

o o ^ 
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these colicj^es an c.vtGnsire and liberal system of 
education should be pursued. The noreltj of the 
institution would bring students, and the acquire¬ 
ment of science would dispel the clouds of darknes^i 
they would, in the course of time, feel a disgust for 
that wbicli they had formerly venerated, and they 
would impcTceptibly become Christians in pro¬ 
portion as they lost remembrance of their absurd 
and monstrons dogmas. The beauties of ChristiHnitj 
would, without their perccitirtg It, usurp the place 
^vhere dismal superstition and revolting heatheni^ 
had onco held firm sway. Boys who showed talents 
and quick parts, and who were orphans, might be 
sent to perfect themselves in the higher branches 
of learning and sciences, and afterwards be sent 
abroad, not to preach but to teach others. A very 
small monthly stipend might be given them, oad 
the rest must depend on their own individual merit 
and exertions. 

I will answer for it, these native teachers would 
find their way into the families of the great, where 
the missionary stands as little chance of being ad¬ 
mitted as 1 do at Carlton House, In these families 
the impression they would make, the inquiry that 
would be elicited, and the pleasing studies taught, 
would do more good in awakening their minds and 
convincing them of their errors, and eventually 
bringing them in the light of reason, than the 
efforts of a battalion of missionaries, with a cart¬ 
load of sermons and tracts in their rear. Prefer- 
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mont iti professorships or scholarships* aad the 
monthly allowance to the tutors, would secure their 
fidelity* and ensure a j?ealous discharge of the duties 
as!!iigned them. 

But now, whnt are the measures pursued ? all 
preaching, exhortation, and reprobating; the first 
the natives do not understand, the second tiiey care 
nothing about, and the lost irritates them. If the 
teachers alluded to possess, in addition to scientific 
acquirements, the talent of preaching and expound¬ 
ing the Scriptures, it is desirable; nor should they 
neglect inculcating, in a mild and conciliating ''ay, 
on favourable opportunities, the doctrines of the 
Protestant Church* One more suggestion, and 1 
have done*. ! think if a few chapels were erected 
at the principal stations, under the spiritual care of 
a church missionary, much good would result, not 
only to Europeans, but the example it would set 
to the natives; and those disposed to adopt Chri¬ 
stianity* or connected with the colleges, would have 
a place of worship to go to: thac chapels might 
be built at on expense not exceeding lOOf. ; and I 
am inclined to think* at the large stations* or at the 

* A» it may be thought that my oU«rTalktci* »re denrod from 
onlv y^rring Bombay* it U ii«««ary to that J ^ro 

iu Bengal* BihiT. and OtIboo, la GwigetiC Indm j haw 
been nn duty m the CamutJc, My«re, W ^niri«i. 

»i,b<irdiui.te to M.dr«; and on the western of Indm 1 haw 
been stationed in Malabar, in the De«ul, and id GuMrat- 
have oho b«n employed hy a native priiice in Berar. 
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residences, tlint that svim, or a greater, would be 
easily raised by local subscriptions* It la not to be 
expected, nor is it possible indeed, for the East India 
Company to supply Chaplains to all the stations, 
where, perhaps, the British Society docs not exceed 
thirty or forty persons—often not so many. It is 
not so much the large income gwen to a Compaiiy''a 
chaplain that would be the burthen complained of, 
as his retiring pension after fifteen years^ service*, 
when he becomes 0 dead weight on the state. I 
hare but little doubt that the Company (under 
certain and vecessirr^ restrictions) w'ould place no 
obstacles in the way, and that the British residents 
at the clril and military stations would further the 
undertalcing by subscriptions andmonthly donations; 
for, if the missionaries appointed were gentlemanly 
and well educated persona, there would be but little 
doubt of their meeting with kind and liberal treat¬ 
ment, ftlw'oys keeping in view the main question, 
viz. conversion of the heathen, and attending to 
the small schools; to this latter and very material 
point bis leisure lionrs would be solely devoted* 

Of the present missionary system I do not hesi¬ 
tate to avow my unquaUhed dissent; and further to 
state, that with all appliances to boot,” the per¬ 
fect conversion of the heathen is not only exceed¬ 
ingly improbable, but If practicable, it is very 

* If frMn licknrsfi dbliged to rclnm te England, 10 
lie is entitled to the halT-pay of ei major j nher scTcn ycirt, 
jKiy n enptsin. 
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remote; and when it is accomplished, it may be the 
chief cause of ousting ns out of the country. In a 
vast empire like Hindoostan. where we hold out 
sway by the sheer good opbion of the people, the 
most trifling innovation is attended and fraught 
with danger. 

In a country where the vast population is com¬ 
posed of the most inflammable materials, and a 
people so very tenacious in their customs, and m- 
fleiiWe in their religious opinions, any sudden or 
any great change proposed cannot he viewed with 
ton much caution, or watched with too much an.iety. 
One of the ablest and moat enlightened of the Com¬ 
pany’s mUitary officers, Sir John Malcolm, thus ei- 
presses himself; “ U is our duty to diffuse know¬ 
ledge and truth; but it is also out most mpe,-atw 
duty to esercise out best judgmeut as to >»<>* 
in which blessings shall bo diffused, tn render them 

bcDeficial,** 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Hittiluo Pi^naiicei—lufuzitklile—Gaogu Smgar—Cnngpi—Ire- 
ixud^^—1 'nrlkmcnt—nJiomedKns^— JirahmiLO ijubaiisr—Jwdi- 
<4al OatliB—Suttws—Menu—Sattucs contlnii^d—Religwia 
Tncts—Jvgser N— Petit ipn —Sc»-jmri s —FealiTaJi—“ 
Eclectic Review'—A nila, 

Miicu has been said at houiC} iiiid a good deal of 
it fo; tho sole purpose of inflaming tlio public mindr 
regordiu^ the horrid rites and sacrifices practised 
hy the Hindoos^ JIuch of this is cxaggcmted; some 
of it is utterly false; and some of it, 1 regret to say, 
is but too true* 1 have seen Jugcfnaut's ^mnderous 
car; have seen a Hindoo swinging by his heels from 
the bough of a tree to and fro over a slow fire; 
another with the nails of his fingers growing th rough 
the palms of the hands; another w'ith his arm in 
an erect posture, tlie muscles of which were so stiff 
that he could not bring it down; a fourth mea¬ 
suring his length, cruw'Uiig on ids belly, for a hun^ 
dred miles of journey; another with an iron pin 
run through his tongue, «o that he could not draw 
it in; another penitent (a fakcer, for they are some¬ 
times in both characters) hopping away on one leg, 
while the otber, being drawn up, had become con¬ 
tracted and useless; hut these austerities and pe¬ 
nances arc mere bagatelles —^ 


V57 
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Tluj grtatflr the stripet, thu greater tlie saint" 
Swinam" for e»ste (c/iuri/te), however satisfne- 
4iri;be.o,l.eU“teoraemo<l.whoth«. 
reclaims hh fcirfcilfid honour aud rank, does not 
appear a very pleasing mode of cutting capers, 
^vUh two large hooks through the flesh of his back, 
in the air; it is, however, a Toluntary act, and no 
one sufTers any pain but the aspirants The punish¬ 
ment or penance is performed tlius; lu i^vvingnig, 
the man desicribes a circle of about thirty-five feet 
In diameter? the self-infliction U m honour of Midia 
Cali, and lasts upwards of half au hour. 


h has been confidently asserted that the Maho¬ 
med an lovernnicnts did not tolerate the Hindoo aa- 
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crrficcs we do; 1 must deny; fortlioMabomedntu 
never mterfered, but filJu'Wed their Hindoo subjects 
to perform their rites oikI ceremonies in their oi^n 
Tvay» if my tvord is doubted, the reader can refer 
to the papers laid before the House of Commons on 
the subject of Suttees^ 

Much excitemeut has been given to the public 
mind 111 England by tnisrepresentutions and insinua¬ 
tions against the East Indio Company and the local 
governments, for not preventing the Hindoos from 
performing their sanguinary rites; so that a casual 
observer would suppose the government not only 
looked on as unconcerned spectators, but that, by 
their silence and non-interference, they sanctioned 
the outrages on humanity perpetrated by the Hin¬ 
doos, In the lirst place, Hindoo Infanticide among 
the sect of Hajpoots has been eompletely put a stop 
to as far hack as the year 1808, by the unzlcd cxct- 
tions of Governor Duncan and Colonel Walker, 
This sacrifice was only known in a remote part of 
Guzerat; the high-minded Rajpoots not wishing 
their daughters to remain single, and still less to 
contract marriages in a lower grade of the same 
sect, smothered the new-born female in milk, or 
gave it an opium pill: the only object in the murder 
was to prevent the degradation of the female, which 
cither celibacy or an inferior alliance would indict. 
Nopeojde arc more aB'eettonate, generous, and proud, 
than the Rajpoots; butiu the numerous div;jiionij of 
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that large ca 5 te, the crime was unpraGtised by the 
majority. 

] hare a-Ervfed in a corps where three-fourtlis were 
-Rajpoots, anti infanticiae ivas not only never com¬ 
mitted, but was strongly reprobated, 1 have been in 
those parts of Guaerat, where some of the old families, 
possessiog romantic notions of honour and course 
on their own estates, hud, at the recommendation 
of our government, backed by the mterposiUon of 
some of the leading Rajpoot families in other parts 
of India, entirely given up the practice of rnfanti- 

Cldc. 

The custom, prevalent in many parts of India, of 
punishing accused sorcerers by death, has been abo¬ 
lished by the interference of the British govern¬ 
ment, Tills was a matter of easy acconipUsliment, 
as the mass of the natives felt little or no interest 
in the police measures adopted on this subject. 

The sacrifice of children us nu offering to the 
goddess MahaCaU (Parvati) at Ganga Saugar, was 
likewise put a stop to by the government; for os 
the aacred spot on which these murders were com¬ 
mitted was hondjik the East India Company'^ 
own soil, guards were placed to prevent the sacri¬ 
fices ; and though an enormous sum of ujoney and 
much entreaty were offered to purchase the spot (in¬ 
trinsically worth little or nothing) hy some wealthy 
natives, the place wai for ever closed against the 
barbarities that from time Immemonal Imd been 
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there practised. This regulation ^ns enforced in 

IHm 

Another mode pursued by the Hindoos to reach 
the regions of bliss IiaSj ns far as practicable^ 
been put an end to: I allude to the custom of per¬ 
sons in a dying state requesting to be carried to 
the banks of the Ganges, and desiring to rciuaia 
there till the waters of the sacred stream, or pro* 
bably some alligator or tiger, should put an end to 
their mortal sufferings; and though but little doubt 
exists that in some coses greedy relatives and cx* 
pectants hastened the fate of the victim, and by 
iuiprcssing on Lis superstitious mind the merito¬ 
rious act, and the salvation ivhich would infallibly 
accrue to his soul by the immolation, yet 1 know, 
in four eases out of five it was a voluntary act, dc- 
voutly embraced by the dying penitent. As the 
government saw there H'as an op/enmg for s^uspicion 
of unfair means being used, they Avith great huma¬ 
nity and address availed themselves of the prao 
ticoble opportunity by declaring it "murder for any 
one to aid or abet in such sacrifices i” but a direct 
coil firm ation of the above is afforded by the Mis* 
sionary Register for January 1S24, page49: “The 
self-murder frequently practised at this place by 
the wretched devotees droivning themselves in the 
riA'cr Jumna, was put a stop to by the Judge issuing 
an order, that any person found assisting to droivn 
another should be taken up for murder- This had 
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the desired effect; the multitude collcetcd together 
on the oceesion dispersed without tlie least disturb- 

As ftt as the government con with prudenct or 
so/e/y interfere, they do: but I have sometimes 
trembled for the consciiucnces nttendont upon in¬ 
terruption; end those who hove seen the vast 
assemblage of infuriated devils, of excited and fon^ 
tical mobs in the interior of Indio, hept in awe only 

by their ouM counlryiaen and fithic disople.^, e 
native Siphanees t; when perhaps in the u-Ao/e pro¬ 
vince not a daun British officers were present to 
manage and control popular feeling, wi I partiei- 
patoin my sentiments, and admit tlie great misel ef 
that wonld undoubtedly resnlt from any, even tiie 
mildest, interferences with their deep-ioo e an 
established prejudices, unless there is some opening 

or nlausibU motive to lay hold of. 

Neither the local authorities nor the govern¬ 
ment are remiss in tlie cause of humanity and 

. A spat hdd very »cr«l by Ih. HiaJ». both » a 

*1 ^ \ tnd for thtjir HMriiicei ait tlif junrtioB «rf Uic 

(or bmlii, Pyg, 

Mid by Mihomcilsos City ot God 

y At tbv emt r«tird at HaOwst cor. tbs. S5W0 pv*.. 

.... tj. 

fctlml n btZ; .nd a bh«i.g t. -rribm 

rrirr^d. .^.-ry tbi.* ‘^.t --tp-- - 

wi.br., or inU-rn.iat.1 tbdr wd »«*. 
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religion, bat there is a line to be drowa^ beyond 
^hich you caunot go. If you the teme¬ 

rity, or rather maJueas, to overstep it, those oniv 
who prifctica//t/ know India can appreciate tlie hor¬ 
rors and destruction which would ensue. 

In Great Jlritain religious instructiou k required, 
nnd the labours of tnissionarics would bo directed 
to an object worthy of their attention, and promising 
suceesg, I am borne out in the observation by an 
extract from the Dublin Evening Mail, which eon- 
tains a sensible and humane remark of Judge Tor¬ 
rens; part of his lordship's examination of a prisoner 
being os follows; 


C™«.-D.d Tou K.„r._no ™ 

In™ ,h„ , j,.„ |_oid 1,™, il.., 

(^ 1 , ^ j J 

you „„ .hol .her. ™™ch , j™, C;»l Al»i,h.»? 
l d.,l._Du jou ldu.r. iu Codf N..™er!I .-Where do jn„ 
I.r./ Neumuhet-I). y«, ever g, to KeguJ.,1,-J>„ 

you eiitf pmy } No I H s . 

_ C««,_Thi, t. reJIy o„, rf u,e I™e.tow. e«e. «l the 

.gupnmee of a „,etd,ed heiog th« ever ..uoe Kithiu rpy loo,. 
iKige, 1^ If vepe..«l, vrould not in mother eoitoiry b, belhned 
—tu Ihiok that a man ihould live to reeh a tJ™, „f Mfe „ ti, 

t. ^ "digroa « to iocredJbie. that if I ,eto nofpreiort n,y. 

‘“'H . cirou„„„L 

Hoic of ign(,ranc^.^D,mn Evtmi^g Maii. 
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That the good intentions of reiigious societies 
ore frustnited, and their best interests injured, by 
the cupidity of knaves or the designs of hypocrltcsji 
the following extract from the Patliametitnry pro¬ 
ceedings of the lltb of March* will satisfac- 

tori ly prove* I n ced not add that Mr. Bu tterwor th 
is a highly respcetablc gentleman, or thot hia exer¬ 
tions are unwearied in the cause of Chriatmntty; 
but tliat there are defects and misconduct some¬ 
where is self-evident. 

Mr. ButlEriFortli BUpjturtwl the Tnoticui-—Tli'C gnuit hsd lierp- 
tiiftrrc done tituch good, nind it wuciM have a oiisehieTmi-? cifect if 
it wore now wilhhold. Wiik respect to the Isiraty for the IVo- 
pugation of the Gospel, it* inhoun liad been beoefical. It was 
true that it be™ iff ^atue alnxiout itrtpvtittr'fh which 

ought to be in[|uircd Intoi hut of it* general utility uo fair dciubE 
could be cntortaiiMd. Thobonourahlc monihcr rtnacludcd by ulj- 
serring, that the gr^iut, ia hisopidon, ought, ‘f allured at all, to 
be Luereased. 

Mr. H. G* Beunrt Baid, it no doubt ™ iTcry proper that Uiosc 
indiridud* should Twuivu religious bstnictiou ; but tho (iiicstjou 
WM, who is to pay fur it* the people of England. whose adfantagi; 
must be cOTtingent, «r the inhabitants of tbc ciJoiites, who re¬ 
ceived the immediate beoeftt of religious inrtntcrtioM f' (Hew.) 
Another (juiation was, through wliuse hand* this gnmt shtudd 1^ 
distributed i He contended that it should go through tbo haxtds 
of the responsible autliorltiefl of the colonies. It ought not to be 
ialruated to this nondescript society* It might or it miglil not be 
reapcctnWe, for any thing that bad crniw to hii hflowledjr®. But 
they did know this frons the liououmhle mciuber for fJirror (.Mr. 
Butterworlh), ib.it tlic sueioty were the nii»t cfnasuminato dup» 
UuU had been evert iwntd of* Ttw hoaontobk nnunbi-T lind spoken 
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of aceouni^ that ^Eouhi aak>hitA rAnw, and of most niTociMn jw- 
poitura. He would tbcn ast tl»e House whether, irithout ^nj 
eridencc jli in the gnrid done \iy the soriely, and with their ry« 
open to the iniiiehief that had been effected, they would coDsiitt 
to Tote this large eum. of maiiej ? He would not opjKioi' the pro- 
pcMHtion altogether, but he would I'tite agamst placing tlte mooej 
in tike liauiji of the eociety. It ought to he intrusted to rtApoit- 
silde direetort of the coTotjy, who might die^nhute it u tlwj 
thdiight proper. 

Should we ever be expelled from India (an event 
we seem to be striving hard to accelerate and ac¬ 
complish), those acquainted with the country and 
people will readily allotv, that the Mahomedans 
would again have the ascendancy, and succeed to 
our lost rule. The iMahomedans always wisely 
abstained from interfering with the religian or 
customs of their Hindoo subjects; they saw it was 
impracticable, and knew it to be unsafe. Is it 
for a moment to be supposed that they, possesi*- 
ing the sovereignty of the orientai continent, would 
tolerate a new religion among their Hindoo sub¬ 
jects, and a religion too which the hfahomedans 
hold in utter contempt 7 These points are, to those 
who will opea their eyes, as plain as the sun at 
noon-day; but the prejudices and customs of the 
Hindoos are too firmly fixed for any thing less than 
divine interposition or a miracle to remove. 

But to illustrate the preceding observations, and 
to show how far we may go, and how far vve may 
not go, I will relate an occurreace, of recent date. 
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in T!\hich 1 was a party. A native officer (Subadar 
or captain), by birth a Brahman, was condemned to 
death for treasonable correspondence with some of 
the cx-niliiifitcra of a deposed Rajah, a prince who 
had fled from the vengeance of his own people and 
the just resentment of the British. This Suhndar 
hod not only conspired against the native prince, 
whose servant be was, but had associated with 
others, and had plotted the murder of everi/ British 
officer on tlic spot. He was found guilty by a jury 
of hiA own peers, the judicial proceedings of which 
trial were conducted by two British officers • on 
oath. He w^ sentenced to be “ shot to death,” 
the awful sentence to be carried into execution by his 
otcie r^wnfrt/Tftcn, all of whom looked upon bis person 
os sacred, and many of whom would have tliough t 
it an honour to have drank the w ater in which he 
ivnshed his feet ! but who note, from the trial he 
had gone through and their wcU regulated military 
feelings, did not object to be his executioners. There 
were but four British officers present, and the 
Hindoos under arms might be six hundred. He 
Was led round the ranks; not a murmiir was 
heard j and the security in which vve iverc placed, 
during the death-like silence that pervaded all 

* A worthy man, nnd exocUont linguist, Coptsin Cliialcii 
Harvey, took down the minutf* with a degree of patience that 
did him howrar. Tliis offitfr filled importtint MtiUtion in 
Java, when in oot and bore a distinguished part ai aa 

offiixr of tnojiDes at the glorious battJe of the \iIg. 
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rants, was a ranvincin|r proof of the attochmenl 
and respect of the natives to tis. and which will 
nlwoys cjEist while we reapeet their mstitutions and 
customs. 

A stranger would hare thought it a trying 
moment; but this very man who was to he shot m 
his citji capacity was an object of terror and of 
veneration; and had f or a misstonarv laid hands 
upon him, xrhiie he ti-oj even commkfijtg a trimt, or 
disturbed him in his temple, we should probohlj 
have been torn to pieces by the mob, who would 
Have gloried in the deed. The Hindoos on the court- 
martial were sworn on the waters of the Ganges 

and on some grains of rice; the Mahomodans on 
the Koran, 

A curious question arises out of the above anec¬ 
dote, On the natives becoming converted to Chri¬ 
stianity to any extent, a total revolution we will 
suppose to take place in their political and moral 
state. In all civil coses and judicial proceedings 
how would the oath be administered ? After nhan- 
doning their original faith, Ganga Puni ami the 
Koran * would fall into disrepute, and the obliga¬ 
tion of an oath would bo nugatory. How then 
could a witness or criminal be sworn! It must be 
evident to all thinking minds that their countrymen 
would not believe the new-made Christians if sworn 

* .rater_Karraud,«r « At K«n.n-Tv wlicct 
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on our Scriptures ; und after forsaking his own re¬ 
ligion It were a mockery to fitteuipt binding him by 
his former obligations; the natives would utterly 
reject the idea of his swearing according to our 
formsi and, as a renegade and unbeliever, he would 
not only be scoffed at, but loathed by all* How 
tlien could we take tlie testiraony of a man thus 
situated ? 

Truth must be told, however unpalatable, for it 
is only by that wc can arrive at just condusions* 
By w-ay of explanation, or rather interrogation, let 
me ask, won Id.the most renioua, firm, and songuiue 
advocate and supporter of the ** conversion of the 
natives of liidia*'^ like to have a debt of ItXX)/* at 
issue, the gain or Joss of which w as to depend upon 
the oath of a new made Christian administered on 
our Bible 1 Aiy humble opinion b that both the 
cause and the money would he in imminent jeo¬ 
pardy. Tim is not a mere bypotbei^is; it mujst, 
us conversion goes on, become an evcry--day occur¬ 
rence. 

These discursive remarks have drawn me from 
the self-punishments, penances, and expiations 
practised by the HindooSp and enjoined in their 
sanguinary codes* I have concisely toudicd tlic 
principal ones; it now remains to speak of Suttees, 
or widows burning themselves with the dead bodies 
of their husbands, w'hich is a revolting custom in 
India ,—** os old as the hills," 

Tills sacrifice is deemed a most meritorious act* 

H H 3 
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Bengal ta of this, as of inany other horrid rites, the 
nursery. The destructire pcTsonification of Sivt 
and his goddess there hare domtnioti with a fright 
ful influence; indeed, in that ditision of [ndia, 
gloomy prejudice and cm el superstitinn have a most 
absolute sway. In many other parts of the oriental 
continent. Suttees are of rare occurrence, and it is 
now on the decline c%'en in Bengal. 

In the report lately laid before the House of 
Commons it appears that the following is a correct 
statement of widows who ascended the funeral pile. 
In the year IB17 the number were seven hundred 
and seven ; in ISIS, eight hundred and thirty*nTru!; 
in lS19i six hundred and fifty; in the year IS^ 
five hundred and ninety*«even, showing, in the last 
year, a decrease in the number of sacrifices amount¬ 
ing to one hundred and seven, ns compared with 
the first year. The great increase in J 818 is 
attributable to the dreadful ravages made by that 
fell disease the cholera morbus •: hence so many 
widows. 

* In this year, tnvdjjng by myself on duty Uutnigb the wilds 
flf RcFsh, and At Icut osw liu&dred and thirty miles fitnn any 
medical aid, I was seiieil with cholera, and thought niy career 
wa* rtra. I look r^pium sulEcieot to kill four beolthv meo, Jind 
ncArly half a tumbler of pure brandy with pcjipor and spiceii, ircnt 
to hed. And slept soundly \ tbodisordeir thw stopped, hut J awukf 
dtcadfully exhausted j it was with me, aHsailnrs tiToi it, ** kmch 
and go,” One of my Hcmnts died on the same dny. lo 1821 Host 
A ictoArJuLhly doc and hcAltliy boy aged two years. In the ei'Lniojtf 
at six 0 clock, at Calcutta, wc were pnici?cding to an amatetir play, 
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The nntive authorities on this sacrifice are too 
voluminous and uitBatisfactory for me to examine 
them I suffice it to obserre, the Shastahe do not 
enjoin burning, but they sanction it. 

Menu, the firi^t and most revered lawgiver, does 
not enforce burning; he rather leans to penances 
(Tapysn) and ouslerities. Two extracts wiil suffice 
for our purpose to show that widows arc not posi¬ 
tively required to burn. “ Let her not, when her 
lord is dead, pronounce the name of another man; 
kt her continue till death avoiding every sensual 
pleasure, forgiving every injury, performing harsh 
duties, and cheerfully practising the incomparable 
rules of virtue which have been foUow'ed by those 
women who were devoted to only one husband.** 
He furtlicr adds, " That then she may expect to 
ascend to heaven, though she have no child, if after 
the decease of her lord she devote herself to pious 
austerity.” 


fourteen mWnA dictaiiti aJid remuQHl dtere to take our »up|MU-. 
The boy iras left with his HsdjiI atiendimt, in robuit health, tttc of 
the food, dniJik of the same waUrr, slept id the aame IwNl with 
his brother, who remiineil in perfect health, while the other, 
when WB retiiiTved home nt^two id the tDoming, was nearly dead 1 
He wan a liDe, shrewd, and beauiifijl chDd, and for his int^Uificiwe 
and die peculiar ahape of his bcail he wn* isdled Yimng Idatbe- 
inntics. Poor Richaitl! what a sight ihcu didst present to thy 
fnnd [mrents, who, Trtoming from a of ploMuro. aw thee 
autfering under a diimrdcT which twither nwdicixw uor stedical 
aid could arrest ! I imwoo the cholera morbus b tlie ame dis- 
oidcf which the old Portugueiie called “ xWorf dc cAien,** 
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1 do not know any passage from their sacred writ¬ 
ings where Suttees are positively commanded,hut in 
many they are sanctioned, if not cnjoiiicdH, Without 
recurring to violent measures (than, wliich nothing 
con be more dangerous to the safety of the state) im¬ 
pediments may be occasionally thrown in the woy by 
government, such as a few tedious official forms to 
be gone through ; nnd much might he effected by die 
personal attendance of the cliicf local nnthoritics to 
expostulate with the widoiiv, to make her children 
swear they have used no entreaty, and to enter into 
securities to support the younger branches of the 
families. The judge and magistrate, or his con¬ 
fidential assistants, might also offer the victim pro* 
tcction, and, if poor, subsistence. These precan^ 
tions, ivith others of a similar tendency, but ahvoys 
abstaining from violence or a direct interruption to 
the act, might go far to mitigate the evil, if not in 
course of time entirely check it. 

Every man would make every judicions effort to 
suppress this inhuman and demoniacal sacrifice, for 
sucli it is ; for what can be more dreadful than to 
see n young and beautiful female ascending tlie 
funeral pile* surrounded by two or three infant chil¬ 
dren, the pile set fire to, by prescriptive right, by 
the hand of the first born 

* " Tliii uwgp pTievailHj moat wlicn the RnJpiNti* hul (wicf 
flthj iufliKbce. The AIahoTt>c4lAn nileni cbdeiii'oiircd u iiiiK'h is 
tfaey CTMilil, mitAaiit tlwir Hindoo flubjecti, to prprnnt 

it j vid the siTice tlioy ncqiiin^ tbf prtrrihcir, lnw 
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1 linve >vitnci&ed twoSuttucsj both of which Vrcre 
voluntary on the part of the vYoroen nor were they 
inioxiciiteil by any drills, or tied down to the fag- 
guts» To one of these females 1 spoke, and asked 
her if it wns her own choice, and whether she still 
w'ished to burn- She replied, with great calmness 
and dignity, ** It is my fervent desire—nothing shall 
preveiii me—if it did, I w onld stab myself." Sbo 
gave me a bunch of the d/oogrt^e flowers, and 
ascended the pile with the same alacrity and cheer¬ 
fulness as a love-sick bride goea to the altar the 
latter seeking for earthly Imppineas, the former for 
eternal happiness with her departed lord. 

Before closing the subject of Suttees, 1 extract 
the account of one which took place only lost 
August, not miks diskmi ihe Governor* 

general's coJinlr^-ftomeM and in the very vicini^ 0 / 
the head-quarters of those really goorl men the 
Baptist luisBionariea at Serampore. 

" A Suttee took place on the 35tli of August at 
Scramporc* The victim was a fine young woman, 

by a wi« negket apfl mdifrnntce, »bidi ncitHtf enTO««g«J by 
Rppruml Uflr proroked by proliibitk®, rendered th# practice of 
very nue oDcurraniS- 3n the whole of Mflwa, there hare not 
been, as far as can he Icami, above thiw or four Sutlccs nnnW^ 
for the Iwt twenty ycart They ore much limited ta particular 

tribes of BrahomnA and Kuj pwjta^ 

No officer in India bna more cmiMntlji' distingnUbwi himse 
duriiig a long, iisefi.il, ond brilljoui cirrer than Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, the author of the rIjotc jMssage-—^ tdiftU-jwrt on Central 
India/- 
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sixteen years of age, the widow of a man of the 
Komar or Blacksmith caste. She was the only 
child of her mother. The Bengal papers state 
that the immolation was deferred from an early 
hour in the morning until nine o’clock at night, 
during which time every exertion was made by the 
magistrate and the Rev. J. Marshman, and the rest 
of the individuals who compose the Seramporc mis¬ 
sion. Her mother also violently opposed the horrid 
ceremony. But these humane efforts were in vain: 
actuated by a false enthusiasm, she put her finger 
into the candle, to show how little the fear of pain 
could alter her resolution. She was free from in¬ 
toxication, and the magistrate took especial care 
that no violence should be offered to her to induce 
her to comply. She mounted the pile with cheer¬ 
fulness, and expired without a sigh or a struggle.” 
— Calcutta, August, 1823 . 

** Nations behold, remote from Reason's beam, 

^Vhcre Indian Ganges rolls bis sandy stream. 

Of life impatient, rash into the fire. 

And, willing rictims to tbeir gods, exjiire. 

Persuaded the loosed soul to regions flies, 

Blcn'd with eternal spring and doudlcss skies. 

Nor IS less fiumd the oriental wife. 

For Btedfi»t rirtue and contempt of life: 

These heroines mourn mtt with loud female cries 
Their huslmnds lust, or with o’crfluwing eyes j 
But, strange to tell, their funeral piles ascend, 

And iu the same sad flames their sorrows end ?" 

Doubtless, ill some instances, much ;rood niav Ih: 

O # 
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done hy the timely and mild interferenco of the 
local authorities: iit fact, it is on record, and 1 
have mviJolf liccn witness to it» The instances 
alluded to, and where women were induced by 
mild persuasion, and a guarantee of protection and 
future support, to abandon the design of huming» 
occurred at Kotgurh, Dec» llth, 182S* The other 
Suttee, at Soobathoo, was prevented under similar 
circumstances. Of the names of the humane in¬ 
dividuals who performed these racritoriouB acts I 
am unacquainted, but they are well authenticated. 
Another case occurred at Sumbhulpoor*, attended 
with like success, during last year. Capt, L, and 
a Mr. B. were instrumental in rescuing a female 
from the flames. A recent order, emanating from 
the Supreme Government, will, from the circum¬ 
stance of being generally unknown in this country, 
prove interesthig to all classes of people. 


• lo 1821 , diinng a jiiunwy from Nagppor to Calcutta, for a 
part through an luibcatco track, a dii>taB«^ of i^arl^^ 

hundr^ mSlcB, I Btopp^l Surdbhulji^r, 
on the Wkfl of the inagd^lSwnt Mj'Jia Niiddie (Great Burer), 
The najah df the pb« paid bb respects to roc, aa he wh tn- 
butanr to the Nagpoor Bajal., and, till our dcccssar)' mterihrcii«» 
« wbouer for mimy year*. Ho was (till e youag mad j Iml, whi> 
thcr hia confiucdicdt, or the luiiaodcnite me of that ilch^riotia 
drug opium, had injurcl hb «ia« I knmr not, he appeared «i7 
*llly and rtupld. It during a (mFtru thnnder-atorm j and e 
tl,c «nmd of hb guua to the thuudrr oial 
rtandbg to the lightuiug S He tl.T« : aU of -Inch 

he ^howtA iiw M btbig vtry ^harji, and jwoflnud. 
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" Prwidencj- nf Fort WJIHam^ 

Stpt. Jfi22. 

WbereM it hM :,ppciirwl that, iUiring tlw cm-mdqy 
imaiiftnted Sull« (»t whicti Hindoo bqm lh^m!^■^T*), 

cyrtaiu iicts have been occnsionaUy commit led, in drnrrt »ppo. 
sitioji til the nilei laid dcrtrn in ihe relief,uf instihileri nf the 
Hindoos, hy irhich that prartiot h anthariit-d and forTiidfi™ in 
iwirticular cases: na, fur instanesp. at acii^eral jplact>s pregsant wo¬ 
men, and girls not yet arrived at their full age, have been burnt 
alircj and pefi|de, after haring iatoricaled vnmeu, h)' administer* 
ing iotoxicatingRubgrtanoea, have burnt them without llw-ir *met\t 
H-hSlst iruiensible; and, inasmuch na thin conduct is contrary to the 
Slia^rs, and perfectly inconsistent writb every principle nf Im- 
manity (It appearing from the mepoMtiuns of the Hlnd-w law 
delirered by Plinditaj. that the hunting a voman pregnant, or odc 
iuiring a chiid of tender }>ears, iir a gtri not yet arrivipd at fiill' 
age, ie espressly forbidden iu the Shostera, and also that the in- 
biricating a womau for the purpose of burning her, and tite burn¬ 
ing one irithnut her assent, or against her wiil, fa highly ilirga!, 
and contrary to ertnbJfahed usagt-)* the poKcc darognhs arc henhy 
aoeurdingly, undi>r tlic unction of governtnent, strictly enjohicd 
to use the utmost care, and msko every effort to prevent the for¬ 
bidden pruetiees abonsmenrinued frem taking placo within the 
llmit-s of ibrirThanqahs; mtd tljoy are fiirtber miuired, on alt 
ooauiiona, inimediatelj tm receiving intelligcDee that tliia cerw- 
niony is likely to occur, cither theiqselircs to proceed to the spot* 
or stud their Mobiirir or demedor, uccompunicd by a Burkundw 
of thu^tindoo religiuq, to icam of the iroman who is to he hurot 
ivheUier ihe haa given her astieot, and ascertaid. the other jwir- 
tkuTani ahoix^mebtioiHd relative to her age, &c* &c. iSicv Ju the 
event of t2w female who is going to be bmmt being loss tiian ris- 
teen years of age, nr there being rigtM of her pregnancy, or on 
her declaring herself in that intiiatiDo, nr Ehuuld the pimplo U 
preparing to bum her, after bating intoiicaied her, mlhout her 
cojjwnt nr sgmust her will (the hurfung 4 woxnoii under anv of 
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IhCM clrniiustimL-M Iwing in direct trpiwiitioD to irhit a tnjoiori 
k .1,0 SI.».or,, ood monlfootly 00 .rt of ilJo^l vioko^), .. 
k tliou tlidr duty to prevont lit coromral, k.todito omi 
oiiitnuT to wuUklicd usogc, from toklog plow, ond ™!“‘« 
tViMC impiroJ to porf,,™ it totofnlo fren, » douig i ol» to 01- 
pki,t to tl.0.0, t1,o., in tho otoot of thoir podding .ooo.....,,t on 
.ct foiinkkn, tlK-j tfoiild invol™ tLotooolvoi in n miJn;. ond In- 
aroo «ik«t to retribution ond iwni,d.n,ont; tad to tlio oo« 0 
,1,0 nnmou king of full og., ntnl no otbor impodin^ot «,.t,ns 
,ky will oorettliolreo reinnin on tk opt. nod not nllow tko moot 
ntioutn prtioulnr to «»|* "l^rmtion i oml in t!,o of p.pk 
prepriogtn bun. . womnt, bj renopukioo, ot oftcr 1>‘" '"S 
U^ribk l.y ndminittcring FpirltPon-H Ibjoore or norenUo dnign, 
it will bothnn tidir doty to own tl,on,wkre in rentnntnng U.on,; 
lud ot tl,o M,no .inn. k kt then, know tltnt it n n.d t^ u,to,Uu.n 

of ,bo goren.o.nnt to o1,«k nr forbiil nny w. nutkonred 1,j tho 
UU0.0 td tho religion of tbo inlinbitank 0 
o„„ to require ony onp.n« lenre or prn,t».oo ’"'"f. 
Ltkurto tbo prionumre of .1,0 not of Sn.tre, nod tho pnkre 

^rere nre not to inlorfore nnd prerent «i) Wdh m 1^;“® 
nlnco. And, Iretly, it will bo tboir duty U, trennout iio.oedndJj, 
kr tbo iofonnkinn of tl,o ningiotretre, o full itol of on) jn- 
“ * whiul, .boy mnj hn« ndopted on tbi. nubjont, nod koo on 
Treret^ion, wlwn wiLldn tl,o limit, nf t>.- ‘bn-h* 'b.. 

reZony of Sutreo mny tob. pln«. *0 «„« ^"g iowtully oon- 
durt«i.th.rwilli"“rt‘‘“‘’'''"““‘’''^"’" „ . 

(Signod) O. H- ibd).d:«n- 

At present there appedfs no opening for other 
™ensuL being puroned. Tin.e, and the light of 
reason-^the circniotlon of hiatorieol track thet^ 
logical Iccturea, inornl cMays, and pliysic^t .00 o* 
gical stlbjects-niay. while they instruct the .nmd. 
make it give way and relinquish the absurdities 
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end monitrosiiiifs Vrhich now disgrace the institutes 
of the Hindoos; but nothing can be worse calcu¬ 
lated for the end in view than the tracts published 
hy religions societies in Iiidiiu They contain a 
great deal about faith* grace, reprobation, and 
many unintelligible terms and meanings, ivitb mudi 
vindictive and censorious comment. Wo ought first 
of all to instruct the mind by general and in¬ 
teresting subjects, blended with scriptural portions 
and doctrinal points. We have then half sub¬ 
dued the mind; but mere preaching, and distri¬ 
buting religious or pious tracts, is not the W'ay to 
contend with the civilized but deeply-prejudiced 
Hindoo. 

I oucc met a havrkcr near Patna, who sold every 
mouth from 30 to 40 rupees* worth of works on 
general subjects, printed in the native languages. 
He had many tracts, purely religious, at hdf tboir 
original cost, not one of which had he sold. The 
reason be assigned ivas—they were not interesting, 
and people could ivot understand them. If in¬ 
struction and exhortation bad been blended with 
amusement and entertaiument, it is much more 
likely these tracts would be perused than they arc 
at present. 

We will novT rector to the falling off in the wor¬ 
ship paid to Juggernaut, which is a favourable 
omen. When I was there at the festival of 18£1, 
Jbr that and the preceding year, no victims had 
tlirowii themselves under the wheels of the pon- 
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derous macliine {Unit), and the votarlw had greatly 
decreased in nnmber, In former limes, the victims 
of the idol had been very numerous; and as many 
as sixteen lakhs of people have been known to be 
there at a lime.-CA lakh is ta,500.>-At the pe- 
riod 1 allude, the number could not exceed 5J,000. 

A native told me, that "the Brahmans having pib 
fered some of the jewels, and the god being angry 
wit!, the people, and killing so many with the cho¬ 
lera morbus in their journey, they had got dis¬ 
pleased with Mm." I have heard similar reasons 
given by a native who had attended the missmiw 
nries; he said—" The things tliey had promised 
had not been given ; and instead of deriving good 
and liapplneas by attending to our people, they 
only got sick and poor, and should, therefore, being 
deceived, go back to their old worship !" But that 
.luggernaut had fallen off in his choraeter is cer¬ 
tain. WTien 1 left Indio, tlie Brahmans were talk¬ 
ing of removing him to a more central situation- 
alas, 0 better marhet. 

A very valoable essay has lately been presented 
to the Asiatic Society, on the country about Cut¬ 
tack and Pooree, near where the temple is situatm , 
by Mr.D. Stirling*. It has not yet reached Eng- 


. This vuaclt maa, «hen 1 ™ at Cuttod.. vss «.vi,«sat 
n,c c^msiMaavr, Mr. U’. mast: a..a, .fter taring m-sl .1 
the bvwi of all the Oriental classes at Cnll.^, from las superior 
ahilities herna selKteU for an iniportatit jnvt Of h.s pruaepd, 
Mr. W. Blunt, it is itnpossible to apeak in too high Icmis; o 
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land;^ and the pnrt^ m my posi^esiiDn arc too long 
to he inseried; and f feel I should uot do justice 
to the valuable matter by abridging it In illus^ 
tration of the dUitppoInted feelings of the natives, 
ond the ridieulous notions and fears they entertain, 
the following petition, presented to the iate bishop 
of Cakutta, wlU show the state of their minds: 

** To THE RrciiT Uevv Fatmeii in God, Thomas, 
LoiiD Bishop of CAteuxTA* 

The humble petition of RuUon Ghose, Kaiitoo 
Doss, Needy Kam Snlia, Bhyrobchund Hulllck, 
Bud lice Saha, Bokul Saha, and Gour Dh obee, for 
themselves, and on behalf of one hundred Christian 
converts t 

“ Sheweth, that your petitioners are by birth 
Hindoos, and heretofore did, as is the custom of 
Hindoos, perform the worship and ceremonies of 
their religion, as laid down in the Shosters and 
other holy boohs, agreeably to the rites which have 
been established from time immemorial in these 
regions, 

Uilcnta of the wry first order, nitd a of India inferinr 

tn qq one, lie AddA im Rimuble dii|Kibi tion sind moKt j^ntlemunly 
[ hikee heen sitting with liiin (Lu while he tru 

conremug Iq three diderent liuigUAgen with lintiic nqtiiea ef 
coitset|ueiice, vHtiag hiniMlf in P^rwian, dceiitliig to 3 
HMTet«ryj and At intcn'Ab nipcakiag tn me, arid oec^iunqlly gjring 
onleriL Tilt mutitry entrusted to liiii lole care U prabahly livger 
ttkoii [reland. The liigbeNt diplunuitic poata will ew long fill 
dimce, and eTentudlly h vent in the Supreme CDondJ- 
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" That some years since certain people, denomi¬ 
nated missionaries, arrived from Europe for the 
express purpose of converting the natives of this 
country to the Christian faith. Among these mis¬ 
sionaries, one named M^lliam C-. ^tter known 

by the designation of Doctor C-,did, by the se¬ 

ductive art of persuasion, and by artful repre¬ 
sentations of the truths and efficacy of the Christian 
doctrines, os the only sure and certain guides to 
salvation, at the same time condemning the Shasters, 
Tontras, and Poorauns of the Hindoos to be the 
works of Satan, and as such would inevitably lead 
their believers to damnation and eternal punish¬ 
ment, so operate on the minds of your petitioners, 
that, led by their fears on the one hand, and se¬ 
duced on the other hand by the hope of support 
end protection which he held out to such as should 
embrace the religion of ChrUt, your petitioners 
were induced to forsake the religion of their an¬ 
cestors, and to suffer the ritual of baptism. 

“ Your petitioners, placing entire reliance and 
confidence on the word and faith of-Dr. C- ; 
—for how could they suppose that a teacher o 
Christian morality could be found defective to his 
promises T—became converts to his doctrines, and 
were baptized, as they were taught to think, into 
Christ his church. But what must be the poig¬ 
nancy of their feelings to discover that these flatter¬ 
ing prospects of support and protection are as un¬ 
stable and fleeting ns the visionary objecU of a 
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dream ? Expelled from their caste, and expatriated 
their homes and families, deprived of the counte> 
nance and support of those to whom they are allied 
by the tics of nature, and become objects of con¬ 
tempt and derision to their Hindoo brethren, they 
now, in this state of humiliation, experience the 
fallacy of those promises by which they were de¬ 
luded. Condemned, like outcasts of society, to 
depend for a precarious subsistence on the luke¬ 
warm generosity and benevolence of strangers, to 
whom shall your petitioners, in the ovcrwhelmings 
of their athiction, look up for support and protec¬ 
tion, unless to your Lordship, who both been 
selected to fill the highest and most respectable 
station of the episcopacy in India? 

** \ our petitioners, therefore, most humbly solicit 
your lordship’s attention to their miserable con¬ 
dition, and with hopes of exciting your Lordship’s 
commiseration, they humbly crave |)ermission to 
approach your Lordship with this relation of their 
sufferings, ond your petitioners, ns in duty Imund, 

* shall ever pray. 

'• Cakatta, June 16,1817.** 

It is absolutely required, in a question like the 
present, to show the state of things in every bear¬ 
ing ; not only that that which is defective may be 
amended,but that we may have a clear road before us 
for our future operations. Persons who go to India, 
and visit only the seaports, bring home such strange 
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notions of the people, that the best-informed per¬ 
sons in England are deceived. As well might we 
estimate the people of England by the inhabitants 
of Wapping, or the fine Irish nation by the cha¬ 
racter of those who reside in St. Giles’s; or, by 
parity of reasoning, the superior moral conduct, 
courage, and fortitude of the British, by the eulo- 
giums and commentories bestowed on the heroism 
and manliness of that callous, sanguinary, and de¬ 
testable murderer ThurtelL The lower orders at 
the seaports in India, from their intercourse wth 
foreigners, will do any thing, and become any thing; 
while those in the interior of the country are nearly 
a distinct race in their habits and manners, in 
morals, and in their way of thinking. 

1 heard a person lately returned from a voyage 
say, “ O prevent their religious processions, and 
disiiersc their fanatical mobs!”—! would not wish 
to be one up the country intrusted with the execu¬ 
tion of such a command, and should look upon the 
officer who issued such a mandate as a madman. A 
soldier, it is true, has no right to think, but only to 
obey; but as an author I have a right to speak 
although there again I am exposed to a courh 
martial, the members of which in their ^iodical 
sittings often visit poor literary culprits with severe 
sentences, from which there is no appeal. How¬ 
ever. as 1 speak the truth without any vanity or 
egotism, and dress up my statements m the best 
habiliments I am roaster of. a degree of lemcncy 
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and courtesy, it is Ijopctl, will accompany justice in 
the puiushmeut nwardetl for my tratisgreasioDfi and 
offenecs- 

At Hindoo and Mussulman festivals I have seen 
large parties of the sttme scot, and proceeding on 
the tajfie errand, who would not give pre¬ 

cedence to each otheTj commence a battle tcyal, in 
which several were wounded, and an armed party 
called out to suppress the riot, aud yet the ag‘ 
gressora on sides w ere our own mild, obedient, 

and faithful Siphauees, You may punish or injure 
them ill any way; hut when their religious ceremo¬ 
nies an? interrupted, even by their ow’n brcthreHji 
then ensue most dreadful commotions- ’While 
their minds arc in this state of excitation, ivoe he 
to the luckless wight that should interfere. Their 
subinission to the utmost strictness of military dts* 
cipliue is iLstonishing, and only equalled by their 
hound I ess attaciiincnt to a British officer, vvbom 
they usually term their father or brotSier."* Na¬ 
turally brave and affectionate, they will foliovs" their 
officer any wdiere ; if he siiould fall, they will sink 
with despair and sorrow ; but let him once only in- 
lerfure in their religious prejudices and customSp 
they will shun him as a pestilence and avoid him ns 
an enemy, Bellary, Benares, and lately Poona, arc 
cities wdierc these brief observations have been 
practically verified, and the contrary result has been 
fatally experienced at Vellore* 

^Ve now draw to a conchision in these remarks 
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on the conversion of the natives of India to the 
Christian faith, written with the best feelings of 
conciliation towards the cause, and with undevi- 
ating fidelity as to facts. I am not desirous of 
deceiving any man, or sect, by bombastic detail 
or crude suppositions. It is by cye-w'itnesses 
and unprejudiced obsciA’crs that the probability of 
success attending our evangelical labours alone can 
be estimated. 

It is with true concern that 1 notice the following 
passage from that old and very respectable Review. 
The Eclectic. 

** This poor old priest has, in fact, we have no 
doubt, been spirited up to. abuse the Bible Society 
and the Serampore Missionaries, by some of those 
military gentry the Qui-hies of Calcutta, who arc 
much more likely to be found at a Doorga feast 
than in a Christian Omreh of any kind, to whom a 
Baptist missionary would jiaturally enough be an 
excellent joke over their mangoe, fish, and maligat- 
tannie*.**—Vol. xx. p. «91. 

In this charge against the military f^ntry the 
Qui hies^of Calcutta, I wish to ask,is it consistent, 

• i. r. Mullw:ki-ttinn 5 , or pepper-water. 

t hu * Any one there ? A mode the EagVuh at Bengal 
adopt in calling to their domestics j hence the nick-name. The 
English at Madras are lacetHiualy designated MulU. from their 
great fondness to the soup aJled Mullecki-tuuni; while the Bom- 
lay people are calleil Dneks, from a name given to part of the 

1 I 2 
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just, or generous? It is not consistent thns to 
attack a respectable body of men (because they 
happen to be soldiers) without better grounds, and 
it is only productive of hostile feelings on the part 
of the persons accused. It cannot be generous, for 
the (iui-hies have subscribed, most liberally, thou¬ 
sands of rupees to the schools, chapels, and mis¬ 
sionaries. It is not just, for the military gentry, 
generally speaking, did not know there was such a 
person as the Abb6 Dubois in existence, and if they 
did, he was one thousand miles distant, and the 
military have other occupations than entering into 
religious controversies. The Company’s officers 
are, for the far greater part, too well educated and 
polished to treat any priest with disrespect, or to 
calumniate his sacred office. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that such a passage should have appeared 
in a work celebrated for the justness of its critical 
inquiries. Observations like these only tend to ex¬ 
asperate, where it is our e/ufy and interest to con¬ 
ciliate. 

Much 'ill will has been produced in India by some 
few of the missionaries themselves. Stubborn in 
most suggestions proposed to them, and incredulous 
in the extreme, sangnine beyond all bounds, and 
sometimes uncourteous among those who could and 

army wImi oppc«vd the Ute Tippou Sahib. He wa» heard lo «b* 
•erve, on bearing that the Bombay detachment* kept tlie fieW ia 
the rainy sciiKon, " They were like diu’ks, alwaya in the water.** 
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would have aided their labours,—of which the late 
Mr. Marlyn was a proof. Their friends at home, 
instead of eheckiug these ebullitions of their inex- 
pcriencwl though aealous labourers, espouse their 
proceedings, and increase the difficulties by widen- 
ing the breach: whereas every auxiliary aid is re¬ 
quired in furtherance of the “ good cause." 

Anotlicr instance of credulity, wrong feeling, and 
reproach, is from the Church Missionary Register, 

from the correspondence of one of their labourer. 

in India. " That wretched man Sabat (wriUs one 
who well knew him) was made to feel this luenli/. 

1 have seen (he adds) the tear stream down his fine 
Arabian face as he told me of the “‘i 

repronche^ he had suffired hom Brlnsh ChnsUon.^ 
Now, for my part, I should be loth to bebete a. 

Arab on his oath: they are 

given to dissimulation and lying, which ^ 

t habitual: they can cry at pleasure, and stab at 
pleasure: and wUl, to please you or gam a point, 
5 Ly ihing or do any thing. The Arab of 
uLrt and the Arab of India are very different 
person.: but the faithlessness and deceptions of an 
are a by-word. And a. to 
believe not one word of if. not only from know ng 
character well, but that a British suby^t 

would not take the trouble “'JX 

temptible reprobates. There is nothing m su h n 

man to interest or gratify the party ^ “ 

dignities complained of. Ibc repor go 
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state, " Your Comtnittee are happy to be assured 
tlmt proceGdinj-s of this nature, us impolitic as they 
arc immoral, ore fast dying away.” This is satis¬ 
factory ; hut for my part, for many substantiaL 
reasons, I disbelieve, as for as British subjects are 
concerned, tliot they ever toot place, and that the 
reports have ortginoled in misrepresentation oad 
good-natured credulity. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Natire Teacher*—Biblca—Minsiouary R«p.»rts-^»ficial Order* 
Mid Utter*—Departure from Auningabad—Kaltecs—Arrive 
at Ahi.ied-Nuggur-~Bheel9-*C.uzcn.t-N!r. ClevcUnd— 

ToorkabwI—wIungle—ReDcoiilre—Arrow*— Baroda, 

Should success ever crown the exertions of the 
missionaries, a far greater number of teachers and 
ministers would be required: and it is evident un¬ 
less the cause becomes a national subject, or a vast 
accumulation in the funds takes place, the increased 
expenses could not be borne; and trusting the ma¬ 
nagement to cheap native assistants in the provinces 
would not only be impolitic as far as the welfare of 

the cause is concerned, but extremely dangerous to 
the intcrcsta of government, as there is no knowing 
what these native enthusiasts, possessing a little 
authority and much ambition, would not attemp^ 
particularly if far removed from the control and 
vigilance of their Kuropean pastors. This may 
be anticipating an evil ; but it is as well, m an 
event so momentous as endeavouring to effect a 
total revolution in the religion, the morals, and the 
political and social institutions of one hundred 
millions of people (and history tcUs us of Paraguay 
in South America), to look to prohable consequences 
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whife we are speaking of those rum passing before 
our eyest 

During my eojoum in India I have visited the 
countries of Bengd, Beror, Bohar, Orissa, the Car¬ 
natic, Mysore, Sooudah, Ceylon, Malabar, tiie 
Deccan, Visiapoor and Guzerat, and have besides 
served at the three several presidencies. At the 
capitals I have certainly seen a number of trnnsla- 
tions of the Scriptures in the various oriental lau* 
gliagcs j but in the provinces and towns of the 
countries above-mentioned X never, by application 
or inquiry, could hear of a copy of the sacred writ¬ 
ings in the possession of a native; of course 1 except 
such places as Benares, Patna, and the cities ivhere 
schools, &c^ are established. J have been on board 
live different vessels navigated by European seamen, 
and they hod no copies of the Bible or New Testa¬ 
ment, nor could I lind, by inquiry, tliat in other 
Vessels ill whicii they had sailed they were furnished 
w ith the means of studying the Scriptures. W\ici\, 
therefore,we are told, in an offieial Register, that the 
sums voluntarily subscribed in Great Britain for the 
use of religious societies lunouiits to 1(XX>/. per day, 
every exertion ought to be taken in distributing tlie 
sacred writings eircetively, and, ns in the case of 
“ iMabomet and the mountain," if the ships won’t 
Looie to the societies, the societies must go to tliem. 

On my return from Indiu, intending to remain at 
the Cape of Good Hope for my health (but w liich 
heeurjiing daiigcroiisly bad eoiiipelli:d me to cuine 
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to KoRland), I purchased another BiMc for the use 
of lUT family, but, being obliged to aecompany 
them, 1 gave the extra Bible to the seamen of the 
ship, and it was a most gratifying sight to sec them 
on a Sunday, in their best apparel, sitting m an 
orderly manner in a circle on the forecastl^ while 
the best scholar among them read aloud. None of 
these men, as I could find out, had ever sailed in 
vessels possessing copies of the Scriptures. 

I will now close my observaaons on the conver¬ 
sion of the Hindoos by the subjoined extracU which 
the Church Missionary Society have, in their peno- 
dical Journal for January. 1821. published. 1 hey 
coiisUt of several official statements received from 
some of the missionaries in India. Tim unreserved 
,„.blicationofthese report, reflects the highest c«d t 

on the Institution, not only from 

with which they have been given Wthe publm but 

for their integrity in furnishing them unmutilated 

or unaltered. i r * 

It will be seen from these cxtracU that defects 

exist and that the cause does not prosper in the 
way ’all real friends and advocates of the cause 
could wish : but let the extracts speak for them- 

jteWes. 

,™t llirr. o-narclrd .ilh noor 8 »I««,it » «>‘l ■» »~= Hepo . 

... The oiisdonsrir. 4.) ofirr 4.y rsnoos ...I ..er Sur- 
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rcninfl of frirolous exc:tu» ami objeictiion<t a, tfH]UKiti}<d trm» jt~ 
pcatctl; irliilcit at the saino time, their [licy ii nmaod hj^ vitne^o- 
in|(tho etmiplinteiJ mucrics (if those who haitob iifter Other godi/ 

At Houmh, the prospect of iiseruJiicss is ex Lending, Of one 
of the ehapuU in Calcutta it t« mid : 

' *' ^ The whole of one morning in the week has beeu ojie&t In this 
pJaee in ouiversing with rifiJtocSr entering iruwe Iju^y into Uw 
nature and ri>([u.imneiiU of the goepelr and exposing (he faJliry 
of those hopes, of eternal laJvation whicJi any other systeni alFonU' 
" At Doorgapore thero b another Brahmin who seems lifctltr 
to tread in the atepa of Anumla^ but of othen the missinruiiriH 
rejwrt: 

Many ttH|uirors prompted by interest, and some by eunotity, 
have applied to the missioaaries; tnit when it was found that liie 
profeasion of the grflpel promised ho temporal advantagCi and thar 
the truths whiiifh it irvrals, though w importuntji wcir plain and 
aim[}le> their anxiety to become acquainted with it eeaseil,"' 

Cdi!;urfia l^oHiioa AJiuioharjf At Cnion Chapel 

the eongnrgation has iucreaiied to upwartl of three hundred j: 
the eommunicantf are about fifty. I'here ia Bengalee: preaching 
in four plnCcSf and auothrr was to be ercetisl* The directottl 
state: 

The brethren continue every ciuning in the weckj when 
pracllcahle, to preach to the natives In the cliirf places of cotk 
cuuTse, cither ^in the Et reels uf Calcutta or the piibhc nxuls 
of its Tiduity. The coDgrrjgatioDS wbieL asaaruhlc un tlw# 
occiwloos apparently listen with attention. Many, from tinve to 
time, have apjieareil deeply impresseil with the force of truth j. 
ami soiUH, during the post year* hare mnDifested very encour,^- 
liig iudicatious nf ml convemiDn to Christ. The hrethren, how- 
ever* lament that the natives too scldnm exbihit a ilestmble 
spirit of inquiry* and still less frequently comluct their inquiriiat 
with calmoeivs and candour. 

' Seriously and {Niinfully imprcvietl u'Uh the little siicccas 
wlilcb hao hitherto mtended their lalaoir^ nnjung ih« Heaihcitj 
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tb. tbi. rt..™ b.« ™»'™l “ •^iX 

c,Br>- month fe Kifn^Mminition, honiaoitioo.iiBlit«“‘' r"y ■ 

IXgct, Mor J'nlnn nnrf Oii..;«rr, - '‘■'S’ 

flonorv Sw«». MtnWirifrf 1309 .-" Hf «i«hB to 1 * tepti«d i 
oftor which ho woulil oontlJoc tno o. being under u. ^.gohoo to 
^oitle for him. I do not ,no«t to inoioonto by tbb ^ d 
L hltvri. 1 . to liv* «ia.oul xorh, but thnt ho would ‘ 

^uia, in ™o <d oecotoity, pi b™ »r"elb.ng to do hy which 

’“‘’.‘^^^^1.! XibTnltoodJ .wu« of tho diffic^tio ’r“‘ 
w„ 0,0 „™.toWwit1. roopoct to iu^ulroro. Ontho .or h.n^ 

0,0 roioctod bv thoi, frisudo »nd honthon OMinlrjmeu. ond thnt 
tlio menn, of tobMotonco, mid, on tho-oa,or, « ^ 
unU to miiporl them fton, our fund,. 1 .houM >*''“^‘‘ng^ 
thonlfnl if L sodoly would communkulo to mo thoir thong 
no this oubiott, How ought > niiMionnryto not whp iw oow 
nmothing ronJly hopofoi in an ingniror, but hy laptumg l'«" " 

U norooaitotod oithor to find bin. omploymout for hi. wippor , or 
u, turn him out into tl.o world in groat d.rtro™? 

Arthur extract ia given from the name station. 

n Tho miUrity of tho natii-o amUtontodoo, not at proaon. toom 

,war after year, they chri.l. with- 

A hJrtSiHgr*" 
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AUmkabad, four kmadred ami mimety mUt$ /rtm Cakuita, a 

^ popmloms city^^Ckurck MtuUmary Society,—•• But 

littie woccM lua atteodMl the labonra at this aUdoo.** 

Amertcaa Board rf Alutiotu, DonUy, estaklUked 1813 .— 
” The miaaionarie* hare atruogljr urged the supply of more 
W»urcn to recruit their (limiouheil oumliera. They fnuddy 
rtate the triaJa of the mlaaioa, and ita little apparent fucceta; 
•nd while they would humble themarlrea, on thew accounta, before 
God, they im^uire whether their hands are auificienUy strength- 
coed by the ferrent and unwearied prayers of Chriatiana at home 
U the influence of the Hidy Spirit; and thU Inquiry the Bonid, 
in a late Report, apply doacly to the conadencoa of the memben.- 

BcUary Lamioa Miuioaary Society^ ettaUukfd 1810—« I 
capericnoed much delight among the poor I liodooc I knew not 
that 1 erer before fell such enlargement and aflection in praying 
hir them, or ao great liberty and comfort in .peaking to them, 
while the attention with which they in many places heard the 
word, and their eagtmeas to obtain books, caceeded any thing I 
hail ever Iwforc seen. 

Obforthcfnit-iwiringofthe IhdySpirit! tbisbwhat we want; 
f hi. IS what we long and earnt^rtly pray for. We rejoiew to bear 
that the Bntndi cliurrhes are likewise ftrrsrfrng mith GVi/forthe 
«me bleming. This i. a token for gisal. almost an earnest of the 
dewing Itself; a dcMrc which we trust Uic Moly Spirit liath 
himwlf cxateii. The lOJcd is alremly sowu. aud uothing wanting 
but the sliowcrs of heaven to render it fruitful.** 

Beagatore Londom fifusiuSHiy Society, eitablitkcd 1820.— 

** The number of boys hml tnrreaaed to between two and three 
hundred. Eirurts, howerer, were made tocxdte in tlie minds of 
the HuhIuos a prejudice against tjie object ; in consequence of 
which by much the Urger number of the boys hare been taken 
<*way. Those who rcmaiucl were maluog cuusidcrable iwtigirm.** 
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Tantiffitor# CAWf MU-iattary SttLiciy, etlablM 181 W.— 

" The tter. Fr&i)CU Sprlug* chaplain at Tiillitbcrry, rcjKuts hut 
un£ar»titBblf of th* c»ngfftg»tiMi at CwmAuare. The irrefutar 
;itte4}8aiice at the !«chool ft-jis nirfi m to lead him to giro it u|».' 

Nagraeait JLoiidon ^Imhnary SoriVty. fttahfi^cd OF 

fhc pffMt of the miniJitrv iipou tlio nilwonaHiSi write : 

* In uwKfl »r theouQgnrgariona there tire i^Liiiic perrtoa whwt 
iltenlJon a encouragkff- lllhin the hole there la a greater do- 

d»ion »r c-ondurt thAi: fonnedy. The mean* uf inatrurlioo 3iave 

l^eeuiaeteaecd; afid «hh thew we beli^Te some addit.omd light 

hccihecn rotimjunicated. The g™« darkti^^. of heathem^m la 
not soon clLsprrwd. We hare Men imil hcJifd much irf Britnli 
hoalhonisni s hut it caoonl be com|Hircd with t)ie awful deUwe- 
inent of mlr4d wliii-li oharartcrisw a pcopTo who h:ive for ho luahj 
Iig™ womhirr^I the rrd Spirit, the Pritirt nf l>urkt»R«. Or- 

KLsIcmally |icry.iuac«i»c aud renouiirt allhougl. 

nrit 111 iiuch krgc number* aa ftUTOeriy^. 

Wc wiU now Tfisuiite our narrutive ot Aurunga- 
haA, Shortly after roturiuog U Mr. Joliiison's 
Itoiiso, from the party at Shah SilftFii, 1 fouiul.the 
anneTCitl olficinl note from hend-quarters, 

(kinficr 1 ^ 110 . 

(Oil the Serncc.) 

“Sill -1 lutve it'm commaud to acquaint you, that 
the corps Is ordered far iiitmcdiate service, into a 
remote part of OuKernt (Kattywer)* an<i it is ex- 
fcciml «ill lirococt into Cutdi. ! Iiu'c; the hm.ouc 
to in form von that your prcjcnce is rcnuircil, an el to 
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intimate to you the necessity of usinp^ all convenient 
speed in your return to head-quarters. 

“ (Signed), &c.** 

The preceding ofTicial note was accompanied by 
the following good-humoured epistle, written by the 
best of men, and dearest of friends. Captain John 
Lewis. 

“ My Dear S-. All bustle and uproar—the 

M-is getting full of fight. It is said we shall 

have a good deal to do; and one satisfaction is, 
we shall have all the honour, as the battalion goes 
alone. I do not call the four or five thousand of 
the Gtuclivar's troops any thing but a burden: 
they will only cat up the country and annoy us; 
but as the Resident goes, he will keep them in 
order. He is a most excellent man. We shall 
have lots of sport on the road; os w e have the cold 
season before us, and the districts abound with game, 
we may expect good health and sport. Try, if you 
can, to pick up some good camels and dogs-—both 
arc required for the mess, and for ourselves. We 
pass by Surat, Broach, Baroda, and Kaira, on to 
Pallioftd ; thence to the Gulf of Catch, and Bate 
Island, where there arc some strong piratical places 
to be knocked down, and the Katiees have of late 
given H. H. much trouble; and though not ns one 
in twenty, they always make shift to beat his troops 
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and frighten hU agents. Expedite your move- 
menU. The mess is well supplied, and we look to 
have a most pleasant journey. We are all in high 
spirits, and you know our good fellowship is never 
disturbed. You must, by this time, be pretty well 
cavc-skk. Now is your time—lots of old Brahmins 
and their long-nosed Gunputtys, and temples out of 
number. Adieu! all regret your absence and your 

no jokes. You have given Sir B-y and • • * 

a long respite.—Yours sincerely. 


•< P. S. We are to visit the rich Temple of 
Dwarka in our subsequent operations. All the lads 
send best salaam. 


Of all the adventures we met with during our long 
stay in Guxerat, it were needless here to speak. 
We had a good deal of «irvice to perform, saw inuch 
of new and interesting countries, and particularly o 
a singular people, the Katlees. called by the ancients 
Katheri. These men had few prejudices, little or no 
religion, were alwayson horseback, and pever happy 
but when fighting; they wore steel armour, similar y 
matle to the meshes of a close net, and never plun¬ 
dered travellers. They lived in distinct communities, 

each under his chief. One of these. 

who used to go out a hog-hunting, had t^rteen 

sabre wounds in his body and head. 

cide their quarrels in single combat, and would som - 
times come in and ask jicrmission to Bght. y 
were remarkably well made, with very strong )- 
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marked countenances, and aquiline noses. A hint* 
dred of these could at any time put to rout five 
hundred of the GuickvAr*s troops. Had they re¬ 
mained united, they might have defied his power; 
hut they were always fighting or making foray ou 
each other. Unlike the Hindoos, they do not wear 
* sectarial marks: they wear immense turbans, hut 
of no particular form, as with the Hindoos. Tlicse 
w’cre sometimes quilted and well stuffed with cot¬ 
ton, as were their fighting jackets, to turn the edge 
of a sabre. The sleeves of their coats, when drawn 
down over the hand, would reach for two or tlircc 
yards, but which were always rolled up on the arm. 
As lancers they were very expert, which is not veiy 
common in India. I make these few remarks to ex* 
cite inquiry about a people, distinct in many essential 
particulars from the Hindoos; about whom we know 
nothing, but who arc a daring, active, and friendly 
people. 

On the receipt of the foregoing official and pri¬ 
vate communication, it became necessary to use all 
expedition pn my return to the head-quarters of 
my corps. 1 had previously intended visiting the 
frontier station of Julnah, and the plains of Assye, 
where General Sir A. Wellesley gained his despe- 
rately-fouglit battle against the confederated Mah- 
ratta princes*; but as my jounicy was long, and my 
acal led me to join my corps, if possible, before the 
inarch commenced into Guzcrit (Gooj Urmt), 1 at 
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once took learcof my friends, and was accompanied 
the first stage by Mr. Johnson, who had abund¬ 
antly supplied my wonts for the rctunung jour¬ 
ney. I returned by a shorter road, sixteen mUes to 
Toorkabad •. the first stage, when I parted with 
Mr. Johnson, whose kindness and politeness will 


for ever live in my memory. 

Without any particular incident, except a Bheel 
rencontre. I agmn crossed the Godaverjr, halted a 
few hours at Toka, and on the fifth day again 
entered the walls of Ahmed-nuggur, where I met 
with a repetition of the former hospitality and kind 
greeting. I was myself very much jaded, and my 
baggage was a good deal in the rear t so, hanng 
despatched a letter to head^quarters, sUUng my 
progress, and having ascertained that I was not 
pressed for a day or two, and urged by the neces¬ 
sity of some rest, I devoted the time of my stay to 
observations and researches on this celebrated for¬ 
tress; but before going into that detail, I propoM, 
as before expressed, to say a few words on the 
Bhcels, the most adroit and daring banditti and 
mercenaries (for they are both) in the world. 

Some account of these numerous hordes will not 
be inappropriate in this place; for, 1 believe, in 


rurks; but W llu. vnacW rflU*. g- Hw T».^ 

it i. awrult U. »nj«.ar.. Bo... i- •>- 

which Turkey U kwwrn. 
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them and other similar tribes of freebooter!, wr 
recognize the aborigines of India, long before indii 
was stocked from the great northern family. Their 
haunts arc in the wildest parts of India, where 
neither civilization nor the Brahminical creed hare 
ever penetrated ; and they hold both in great con¬ 
tempt. They arc generally of short stature, some¬ 
times with short curly hair, and a thickness of the 
lower lip; of very dark complexion, and more mas¬ 
culine in form than tJio Mindoos. Their habits on* 
migratory; but wherever extensive forests, or roona- 
tainous woody tracts are formed, parties of BhecU 
reside, and only quit their strong holds for plunder, 
.or to engage os auxiliaries in a foray, to devastate 
and destroy that which contending chiefs cannot 
themselves accomplish. A refinement in the venge¬ 
ance of sanguinary warfare was always had re¬ 
course to in the employment of Bhcels; and of late 
years likewise in those desultory vindictive inroads 
of petty chiefs, the Bliecl became a willing and 
useful ally, and the work of destruction was incom¬ 
plete without his demoniacal aid, in poisoning the 
wells, burning the villages, murdering the inha¬ 
bitants, destroying the crops, and driving off the 
cattle. Fifty Bhecls could be more useful than 
five hundred troops, approaching by paths through 
the deep forests known only to themselves. Their 
appearance was as sudden as unexpected, and the 
visit fatal to the devoted spot. To find treasure, 
the most hotrid and refined cruelties were practised. 
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the like of which we have not in history. Their 
retreaU were unknown; the jungle and mountains 
were impenetrable to all but themselves; and woe 
to the individual who opposed a Bheel or was 
marked out by them for vengeance. A journey of 
three hundred miles would be a mere walk to a 
Bheel. Wily, hardy, and bold, no danger coul 
arrest his progress, and no security protect 
victim, though years might elapse of unavailing 
pursuit; and if the Bheel did not succeed, at last 
he would destroy himself. ^ 

AnofBcer,aCaptiunB-d,had,byinterruptingand 

wounding a Bheel, while labouring in his vocation, 
been marked. In consequence ofthishehad » “ntry 
to hU house; but from the neighbouring bank of 
the river they had worked a subterraneous passage, 
for a considerable distance, large enough for one 
man to crawl along, and had begun to perforate 
the floor of his bedchamber when he was discovere . 
We had at the city where this took pUce near y 
two thousand troops, yet it was "ecewary, for tlte 
officer's safety, to remove him to Bom^y. A 
Parsee messman who had refused to pay the usual 
tribute to the Bheels, was found dead in the morn¬ 
ing in the mess-room. It was his custom to put 
hu mat on a large wine-chest where he a ep . m 
morning he was found with his head placed on rte 
mess^able, the headless body lying on the ch«t 
In neiUier of the above instances was plunder Uieit 
object, but the choutc (tribute), which t ey consi 
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dercd to be their unquestionable right, by esta¬ 
blished and imniemoriul custom, had not been paid. 
At the mess-room there were two sentries stationed, 
whom they had eluded, a matter of ik> difficulty to 
a Bheel on a dark night, as will be duly shown. 
Those who do pay arc safer than in the streeU of 
London, and may leave untold treasure in their 
charge: their word is most sacred, their promise 
unimpeachable. 

In some parts of Guzerat the Bhcels • arc not 
only numerous, but formidable. Neither their in¬ 
terest nor inclination induces them to attack an 
armed force, though probably a large booty would 
prevail on them to incur danger; und if revenge 
was to be gained, they would rbk the chance of nn 
encounter. 

H hilo the native princes tolerate and encourage 
them, there is but little probability of their return¬ 
ing to pcoceful and industrious habiu. To follow 
them into their wilds is impracticable j for if driven 
from one spot they would retire to another; while 
the expense and trouble in ofiensivc o|>erationa 
against them would be very great, and the insalu¬ 
brity of the extensive jungles t in India would soon 

* SeJicda it another name for them, ira{>ljing a borriil or M 
action. 

t In a journc)’ which I performed (the most unfortunate one I 
trtr undertook) in 1821 from Nagpoor to RjrpoiT, for thifty->ft 
niilM, was one entire thidc jungle; and not a hut or iahabitant 
was seen duriog the wholo distance. 
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cause their assailants to retire. From the same 
cause it would be impossible to form permanent 
locations among them, to subdue their predatory 
habits, and improve their moral state. 

There arc great charms to the mind of the un¬ 
civilised man—rooming about in his fastnesses, the 
lord of the forest, and owing no allegiance to any 
one; living in a state of nature, and exacting tribute 
from the civilised part of the creation. A herds- 
man by necessity, a frceliooter by profession, and 
a hunter by choice, the Bheel cares for no one. but 
makes mankind and the soil subservient to his wants 

and caprices. 

The native princes found them useful; or, if they 
did-not, it was found unwise to attempt to expa¬ 
triate them, as they would only join the armies of 
some neighbouring and hostile power, and return 
and take a frightful revenge on the country from 
which they had been driven.—admitting that the 
prince in whose territories they had taken up their 
abode had the power and inclination to expel them. 
That these hordes may be brought into the paths 
of civilization is unquestionable: nvr have in part 
accomplished it; but never will the native princes 

effect such a desirable thing. 

I might here instance the successful exertioius of 
Mr. Cleveland, in 1780, in the mountainous districts 
of lUj-Mahal, who not only by his wise and humane 
policy brought a wild and aboriginal race to in¬ 
dustrious habits, but, strange as it would seem. 
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actually formed an irre^Inr corps out of tlieir body, 
whom he afterwards employed for the purpose of 
subduing the prejudices and reforming the habits 
of their untractable and more distant brethren. 
Were I, however, to go minutely into the subject 
regarding the predatory and uncivilized hordes that 
infest various parts of India, it would be to write a 
history of the Cool is of Guacrat, the Goands of 
Berar, the Dacoits of Bengal, and the Bheels ge¬ 
nerally, and the latter 5uhdi>idcd into the culti¬ 
vating Bheel and the mountain Bheel, It is my 
intention to give a few traits of the character, in¬ 
stead of going into a relation or history of these 
original and singular people; and what has chiefly 
brought them now to notice was a rencontre with 
a few of them, on my returning journey, in the e.x- 
tensive jungle before arriving at Toka. 

I was riding on at a slow pace, but a short di¬ 
stance from Toorkabad, when I overtook a Jemidar 
(a native lieutenant) with an armed party of forty 
matchlocks and horsemen, conveying about six hun¬ 
dred bullocks laden with grain for the Nixam’s 
sei^nce. After the usual interchange of salutes 
we fell into conversation, and though 1 had no 
wish to be detained, I had no particular objection 
to keeping him company for a short time. He 
was a fine looking fellow, and appeared to know 
it; for he w'as on very good terms with liimsclf. 
He was well mounted, and equally well armed. The 
conversation turned on Bhvcl», nut a very pleasing 
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topic to persons in the heart of a thick forest, in¬ 
habits! by these fellows in great numbers. Wc 
had a good body of men wiUi us, and. according to 
the rei>ort of the Jeinidar, hU breast contained as 
good and as stout a heart as ever went pit-a-pan 
Two of my Siphauces were near me (for wc bad 
not long quitted the village), 60 that we made a 
good show. Tlie Jeinidut’5 account of himself went 
to prove that he was a very devil at hanging up 
Bhcels. and hU eiploiU multiplied in the relation 
like the “ men in buckrambut he was a very 
Bobadil, as most of your boasters are: ^ ® 

adage telU us. " not to cry before you arc out of 

the wood.** ^ . , 

In the midst of his narration of bis wondrous 

feats the conch blew.-out stepped four 
claiming. “ wc want the dusloor. the choutc (custom 
and tribute); their numbers soon increased the 

Jemidar expostulated, remonstrated, threatened:« 

well might he have reasoned with the wind, 

.—I ‘ 

told the chief Bheel, that if either “ly** ^ “' r;" 
„ere shmned^ 1 would shoot him dead. He ca mly 
replied. - You are safe, being a Company s sol^. 
but." he continued. “ as for this haram xailah t. hi. 

head, aod ool diachargvd 
. Th«e wo.. « rouinW .t 1^ I..-, ^ „ 

with tny girat •<«'> „ KooersKy *• 

.itboot wrerely -roaoding, « S'"*""? 

the Jcp «r ribs. u but aiitnb'ying abo a 

t Literally bartard of the hanun. but Mgmi, «« 

disaipated, idle, and triewus persou. 
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mtistcT would hang us up ii'he could, and he him¬ 
self would make hts own sircar (government) paj 
luni the amount of tribute, cheering us and his 
master together.*’ My Siphauecs were loaded, and 
tt’ould hove fired had I desired them i but it would 
have been nothing less than madness to hvive risked 
the certainty of being shot, without any adequate 
bencBt Iwing derived to the state, to myself, or to 
my men j besides which, I should have incurred the 
displeasure of my own government in conunencinj 
an attack; or hod I repelled aggression, thcBheels 
would assuredly have taken a frightful revenge oa 
the first European that feU in their way. There 
IS something very vexatious, however, in a soldier, 
fw his personal safety and free passage, compro¬ 
mising wnth a professed robber. 

The Jemidar paid for each bullock anna (iG 
make a rupee), and appeared to think himself well 
out of the affair. Perhaps he was right, and justly 
considered, that 

” He that h ia battle alnUi 

T Will Dfifep Jitc to fight ■gain." 

^ I did not object to the pacific conduct pursued ; 

ut tile Jemider’s previous vapouring and subse¬ 
quent puBillanimity gave me no favourable idea of 
u sense or bravery i for in tite discussion with the 
little, thiefc-set. muscular Blicel, be showed many 
symptoms of iicrsoani fear. 1., 41 , 0 ^, be was one 
ol thusc kind of Arairgadocios wlm arc “ the first at 
a feast, and the last at a fray," 
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The formidable weapons that these banditti use 
would not raise the most pleasing crnotiona in the 
mind of B timid man; and the unerring accuracy 
with which they will strike even a bird flying la 
not calculated to allay the fears excited upon nerv¬ 
ing their instruments of destruction. Some of thejT 
arrows are pointed, some crescent-shaped; others 
have flat and sharp edges, and some are made with 
a rounded head, to stun, or slightly wound. The 
elasticity and power of the bow, which is made of 
bamboo, sends the " winged messenger ** an incre¬ 
dible distance: but a sketch of their arrows will 
better explain how they are fashioned. 
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I ditl not fail to joke with my new oetjualntnoce 
mi his little succe^is thia time in hanging ami slay, 
ing. He had reasons to ofTer for Ids submission to 
the exoetioiis of the Bheds; but iri his puUIation 
of the compromise* he chuae to omit llm prlaclpal 
motive* Better to have a whole skin than a 

cracked one/' Tho most singular reason ho urged 
was* that the Bhcels would have ishot some of the 
bullocks; and the owner of them was a frjcud of 

his, a high-castc Hindoo* who ivould be shocked ai 
such on event i 

HpJuig that nijr joke* were not palatable, he 
turned purposely out of 1.1* road, and we separated 
HI the most courteous manner, although, probably, 
our mutual opinions of each other were not very 
favourable. 

At niiotlicr period, travelling Avitb my wife in a 
palanquin carriage, or Ski^ttmjto*, towards Ba- 
roda, tbc capital dty of Guzerat (at which pbee 
we bod a subsidised force statloneci* amounting to 
about SOOO men), v; hen within a few' miles of the 
city, we we/e stopped by tw oBIicels, who demanded 
tribute. I hod a pair of pistols* and instantly 
cocked one ; it appearing to me at the moment an 
insult to the Britbh Bag, flying but a few miles off, 
to submit to the impost Remonstrance was un- 

T« quick* a ttrni. JSjk^>rNnr-^h!i* n kind of 

palaoqum cjuriagr, or» large rctlAritjiiiu put fmir 
biiiiB on sprinpt_®i*ah,i,mQ, dntwn W ou^ or twu 

by the ladle* « Made** for idrbgeor visitiugsu 
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jraiUng: mul •>»vin (5 a lady with “*• «h<ue fears 
were excited, I paid the required amount: and, 
singular as it must appear, althongU I had a dozen 
rn^ in my hand, the Blicels only levied ono out 
of thot number. At this lime. I was travelling on 
duty from Kaira to Baroda, to make preparahous 
at the harracks against the arrival of .some king s 
troops, who were to join the native army, aud a 
part of the Guievar's* troops, in some military 
operations about to commence against some refrac¬ 
tory chiefs in Guierat and Kottywar: but it ivna a 
subsequent campaign to that mentioned m a former 
page, where my corps was employed alone. 

Our mode ortraveUiog this journey, m a sandy 
country, was in the Shigrnmpo afore-mcntioned. 
These arc convenient vehicles, being hnng on 
springs; they hove sliding doors: ond the two ttn- 
vellers, like as in a ufa-Mis, sit opposite each other. 
There is a well, or place for the legs, m th^entro 
of the carriage; but this is ‘■''■““f 
with cushions, and the parties ^ “f^ded 
sit with their backs resting against ^ 
pillow. In a flat and sandy eoun^, I*': 
riie ionmeys arc often performed by night with 
Si a^d Le. The cattle byVhich they are drawn 

. THUwoc, .iwr..y "dSd 

wrvici:* *ora wntioi be too hifih y 
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Are the large, bony, white Guzerat bullocks, which 
in that country are of a particularly largo and fine 
breed; not so bulky as tbe English ox, but much 
taller ond fleeter* The pair 1 had were an exact 
match in eTory point, trotted well, and were, when 
regularly worked, quiet animals* They cost me 
about 4(1/. sterling, which sum I had been re¬ 
peatedly offered for them; and I at length parted 
with them on account of a scurvy trick they played* 
As the relation of it will not occupy much space, 
and it Will illustrate the exemplary character of a 
woman—and that woman being no other than my 
wife, and the best friend I ever had—I trust 1 may, 
as 1 draw towards the conclusion of my book, in¬ 
sert it without giving offence. 
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CHAPTER XXllL 


T.iiaor«».. Fwlitiidf. lod Alf«ti«-C™tay-SpMg 
TmIm—B li«l DistroJ*—Aii*cd«t»—0<»»d»— 
ouiurnKnl-NigM AltK:k-DMcrip>™ “f AWcd-Nog^r— 
Petlah—Minilow-Mogiola—Port”*"™^''*" 

tBttrior of the Fort— ItatwriK—G um—J nKriptioM. 

Stationed in that fniitfol, but then «ry .ictly 
country, 1 was barrock-inaeter of the province, and 

had become quite blind in both eyes with ophthal- 
miamy wife nearly the same; and both, during 
the phases of the moon, labouring on alternate 
day. under ague and fever: «. that It became n^ 
cessary to proceed to Bombay for change of air . 
While at the presidency, the carriage was newly 
painted, and the oxen standing idle: they were 
Longht out, in order to give them an airing, on 

the third day. when they both 

cleared a stone wall, nearly five feet high. Two 

. Th. popalatim. of 

6o« girl) «. giwa owr; »d loaoB^ ^ 

«!. d.«e “ "* rrr?" 
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days afterwiirds, having their Hindoo driver, whom 
they weil knew and obeyed, and vith the vehicle 
at their heels, I apprehended no danger. The 
beautifying of the machine being complete, I in¬ 
tended that my wife and two children should take 
an evening ride in that delightful islond, Colaha, 
This she objected to, saying that the bullocks had 
better be exercised first. Happily was the sug¬ 
gestion uttered i for no sooner had the driver 
mounted his box, than off they started widi the 
comparative fleetness of a race-horse, threw him, 
and broke his arm; then crossed the ferry road (it 
being low water), passing over rocks, and every 
thing that came in their way* in their progress to 
the island of Bombay; broke the Shigrumpo to 
pieces, and were the cause of much fear, and some 
iTUSchiof, to those wlio were taking their cveniag 
ride. Their freaks had caused ^hem some injury, 
but a wealthy native gladly purchased them. 

There is a solicitude aud tenderness in the female 
character that causes them to see danger* and eveu 
to anticipate evil, that nian, conscious o/ his own 
strength and power of mind. Is blind to j or, if he 
does see It, he imagines the mischief to be less, and 
danger more improbable, than kind-hearted and 
affectionate woman, 

I must here, also, relate another anecdote, what¬ 
ever may be the consequences to my literary or 
antiquarian fame. The woman to whom I have 
been alluding equals, in maternal feelings, in vqy 
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estimalion, the mother of the Gracchi. Header, 
you have nerCT been in the Gulf of Cambay dnring 
;Uc spring tides, and if yon have any regard for 
yonr own eafety or comfort, yon will never go 
there; nor would I, conld I have helped it; but 
mv duty called roc thither, and I had tm j^t idea 
of tliat anti frightful place* It is n o 

shifting sande; and the spring tides rush m from 
the sea with an inconceivable force, fury, and noise, 
than which nothing can be more horrific or alarns- 
inir. The noise made by the approaching watere 

in qnitting the great deep may be faintly likene 
to the very loudest thunder, and it tumbles into 
this great reservoir at a rate of not less than 8 or 
p mil&s hour •'a ^ 

At these awful (f™ “ ^ 

vise and rage most furiously), all nature appears 
UoavT. sullen, and silent; not a bxeeee disturbs the 
waters in their impetuous and irresistible course, 
the full moon only tends to show t^ horrors and 

dangers of the scene; the vessel (PaU«mars) w.1 

neither steer nor pull; hurried on 
whirlFol into ‘he vortex of another. "hirU 
aboutVand is driven along. ^fS«dle. ^ of 
oars or helm. To anchor is 

wonlil be buried in the overwhelming mass o 
waters. To sail is equally impracticable, for want 

. i hire we" the «“>• '‘f*''* •' 

e,yt«.t .« "-sf™' »■» W 'f “‘h *“■" 

W Cnlculta til Benares, 
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of Wind; and even if there were any, the helm U 
utterly useless; and every foot you are' Impelled 
carries you only nearer to a sand-bank, which, if 
you touch, the boot goes over directly ; the found¬ 
ings in the sar^e jtiijiule varying from fourteen 
fathoms to two fathoms* In this state were we, in 
a boot of about 70 Cons, with many native pas^en- 
gers, and a guard of Siphauees, for nearly two 
nights and a whole day* At last, being in Ininiincnt 
danger, and seeing one Paitamar, out of a fleet of 
five, On a bank, it became necessary to take some 
precautions, in case of accident. One w as, to load 
two of the Siphauees muskets, in, ease of too many 
people rushing into the small boat, which towed 
astern; the next was, to secure my papers t and 1 
intimated, in the best way I could (and, believe me, 
it was a trj'itig communication, at two in the morn- 
with a beloved wife aiid tw'o young children), 
to prepare for an escape, amidst this conflict of 
waters and sand* J desired my wife to take out 
of her boxes two or three voluable sliawds, and a 
box of Jew'oIIery •* Her reply to me was, “ Never 
mind that trash; I must look after the goat, aad 
get some w'ood and a flint, to make a fire, and warm 
the cJiildrim^B milk," Few women would have 
shown so much presence of mind, or more maternal 
affection, at such a melancholy time. Our servants, 
mole and female, were stupefied with fear, except 
rny Parsec, who very philosophically sat in the stern 
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of the small boatj with a loaded muskeUto prevent 
any one entering without ray permission : a service 
for which he volunteered; and there were military 
objections to thus employing the Siphnuees. 

These furious periods of the tide^s approach and 
retreat lasted about the first quarter of each tide, 
when the violence and noise in some measure sub¬ 
sided; and we generally got inshore for a short 
time before the returning tides coraraenced their 
fury i but the strength of the waters abated but 
little. 1 have known several persons shipwrecked x 
Captahi Bond and Lieutenant De FEtangj, Sc, 
Proceeding by the Gulf of Cambay is a saving of 
nearly SOU miles of journey t it can only be navi¬ 
gated at spring tides.^Having now given this little 
nnecdote, three more will close our account of the 
Bheels i after which, we have only to mention the 
Mail ratio princes, and give a description of the 
fortress of Ahmed-Nuggur; and then farewell to 
book-writing, with crippled hands, and with one 
eye blind, and the other impaired! 

At one time, passing through a Bhe^?l district, 
between the villugea of Meogaum, to 

avoid any alarm at night, or the prohahiUty of 
being plundered, I hired a Bhaut and two Bheels 
as a night guard. As it got towardfl evening the 
Bhaut and one Bhcel only arrived; the reraainiug 
one WPS shortly to follow them. At the usual hour 
1 retired to my couch, perfectly secure from insuU 
OT depredation; nor had 1 taken any precautions 
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to repel the one or protect me* from the other, the 
security afforded by the BhecLs being a sufflcletit 
guard against attack* 

It licmg a hot night, I got np about one o'cJcMjh 
to enjoy the cool nir outside of my tent. I hail 
not stepped a few yards ont n-hen the Bheel on 
watch instantly and rudely seized me, exclaiuiing, 
^Vhat business have you there ? This noise awoke 
the other two, who rushed to the spot* Thev, 
Seeing who it was, informed the Hheel (for it was 
the man who arrired after I had gone to bed) of hij 
mistake, Ile^ hearing this, felt den n with his face 
to tha ground, bcseecliiug mo to place luv foot on 
his neck and kill him. He thou began, while pro¬ 
strate, touching my feet with his forehead f nor 
would he quit his position until I forcibly with¬ 
drew myself into the tent, when the other Bheels 
pacified his feelings. 

The other instance of the watchfulness, daring* 
and honour of the 15heels is ns follows i—Major F, 
(afterwards my comraonding officer) haring some 
supplies coming to Baroda* in their journey they 
passed by a post where thirty-five of his own Si- 
phauces were stationed j these men, having just beeb 
relieved from that duty, they returned with the sup¬ 
plies, which were in charge of a Parsee servant. On 
the road they were met by the Bheels, who wanted 
the usual tribute for the bullocks. This e.rartfoii 
the Parsee, with the approbation of the SiphauecJ, 
refused to pay, Whether the Bheels found the 
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party too atrong for them, or lia<l orders from • 
their Rej not to engage m any affray, I know not, 
but the patty escaped without paying ot being 
molested? and the Fatsee did not a little pride 
bitn^telf on his address and achievement. Some 
considerable time after this period, Major F. and his 
wife, taking their evening ride, had gone beyond the 
prescribed limits of the British cantonment, and 
heedlessly were pursuing their course, when some 
Bbcels came upon them, and claimed the money 
ou-ing by the Parsee for himself and bullocks- 
Majoi'F, having no rupees about him, they took 
him, his wife, horse, and vehicle together- After 
some consultation, and a promise, on the Majoris 
part, lo pay the tribute demanded, he and his lady 
were allowed to deport, and an agreement entered 
into to send seven rupees (the sum required) by a 
servant, unarmed and alone- This stipulation ^vas 
carried into effect ? and, at the appointed time and 
place, the coat was paid, and the gig and horse re¬ 
turned uninjured, with the Bheels’ compliments. 

Of the large tribes of plunderers, that, under 
different names, ate found in most ports of Indls 
an accurate history Is much wanted; for though 
abstracting the property of others, and employing 
it to their own uso, is the object of all, stiU they 
ore distinct races, possessing singular customs, 
notions, and habits, of which we have 110 know¬ 
ledge. That much curious and original information 
rcganling these numerous bodies might be gain 
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by a competent person;, who, speaking the peculiar 
dialect of the prorince, may Imve resided with nr 
near them, and whose habits of thinking would in¬ 
fluence him in forming an unprejudiced opinion, 1 
have not the smallest doubt; but such cannot be 
expected from any person* however clever he may 
be in other respects, who obtains his information 
by means of speaking broken English to hh d^v 
mestic servant* who probably, like bis master, 
coming from a distant kingdom, is equally tgiioraiit 
of the proA'inciul Idiom ; or who, if he is not, will in 
most cases, when interpreting, embody his own feel¬ 
ings and opitiions in one half of whnt he translates. 

There are, also, other subjects relating to fndk, 
to which I have, m the course of this narrative, 
called the attention of those who possess abilities, 
industry, and a local knowledge of the languages 
and people. 

My knowdedge of Bheels, Goands, Coolis, and 
others, ja not siifHcient to w^arrant my presuming 
to offer any thing like r complefe aceount of them, 
which 1 much regret* but which I should regret 
inflnitely more were I employed in writing a gene¬ 
ral notice of India^ In such a cose it has always 
been my decided opinion, thot, when we say iJih 
or that has occurred, and this or that will take 
place, it is as well to inform the reader and 
ruherejaret or you leave him as much in the dark as 
he washpeforc he looked to you for information, with 
a reasouabb expectation of being gratifled. I must 
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Tiww recur to the concluding nnccdote rc^pectiiiig 
the B heels* 

On the nrrivu^l of my corps, about 8(X? strong, at 
the city of Barodo, wc passed tlirough it, and eu- 
camped about a inile from the lines of the sub¬ 
sidiary force, and nearly three miles from the city* 

e were cautioned* by thoflc who had suffered on 
the spot from Bheels, against their depredations* 
The trunks belonging to each officer were chained 
tngether* and tho chain fastened round his teut- 
fioie. There being about two hundred of our 
!^ipiiuuees ou guard round our camp that night' 
ive apprehended no danger* und, In consecjucncc, 
did not hire any Bhauts** or the Bhccla deputed by 
them* for oiir protection. W hen* ns before stated* 
the precaution is taken, money, effects* ajid life are 
safe* It costs but a trifling sum—half a rupee for 
a man, or* when they keep a regular night-watch, 
two rupees for three* 

On the first night no molestation occurred; ami 
the next rby (as Is too often the case when wc 
are in security) we grow a little carekss, in open¬ 
ing trunks, and making arrangements for a large 
dinner-party that evening. Our serrants also were 
getting careless, and laughing at the idea of n 
corps* having two hundred sentries mounted, being 

* A cwte of Brd.man» and itineTmt bajdji, wlio h*rt grrat 
influence wilh tbe Bliccli, and go aharen with ihem. From setmg 
ks Ijmils, they Imtir jiwar large ritiw) (wrer with th* 

Bheei Rajafee:; inti tbdr saocf dotal oeder i* thprt held L-acred. 
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robbed by a few wretched, dastardly Bhcels or 
Coolis; and, I believe, atnong ourselves such an 
ides was scouted r we thought ourselves vabatit 
fellows, and fancied ourselves euiining ones* 

Night Came, and wo sought our repose. Per* 
haps some few of us, frum having drank a little 
more than usual of " very good wine m very good 
company,*' slept rather soundly. Be that, how¬ 
ever, as it may, when the moruing broke forth 
every officer had been robbed, save one, and he 
had a priest (Bhaut) and a Bliecl guard* Nor did 
the poor Siphauces escape; for, when they gave 
the alarm of Thief! Thief 1 they were sure to get 
a blow or wound in the leg or thigh from a BheeJ 
lying on the ground, or moving about on all-fours 
wrapped in a bullock^s hide or a sheepskin, or 
carrying a bush before or over him; so that the 
sentries were deceived; and, if they fired, they 
were os likely t^hit some of the women or child* 
ren, or the foll^ers, or the officers, as the Bheel 
himself; and, had they fired, the Bheel, in the 
dark, thus placed in a populous camp, had every 
advantage, his iveapon making no noise, and his 
companions being ready to ?hoot the Siphauee 
through the bead* 

Most of the officers were up during the night, 
but their presence was useless* Lieuf. Burn did 
Jay bauds on a Bheel, but he literally slipped 
through his fingers, being naked, his body oiled 
ull iy\ er, and his head shaved ; and, on giving the 
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alarm, oue or two arrows w*tu seen to have gone 
tlirough the eloths of tlie tent. Were it possible to 
retain a bold of a Biiecl your motions must bo as 
quick as liglitiiing; for they carry the blade of a 
knife behind the ear, winch is fastened roond the 
neck by a string, and with which, if they find them¬ 
selves in a dilemmn, they will rip up the person 
holding them. Horses having long tails they take 
a great fancy to, and some of ours were gone the 
nest morning, hut they wore of no great value. 

To prevent those marauders troin stealing our 
Arab horses, it was necessary to picket them by two 
long qbains round the neck, which were extended 
and fastened to iron bolts about two feet long; thoK 
were driven firmly into the ground; and on tbelieads 
of the bolts or pegs, slept, at full Icugtli. the .wee, 
or groom. We were in a fever all night, what 
with alarms, accidenU, robberies, and not knowing 
which way to look or turn. My trunks they m vain 
attempted to move; they were securely chained, ant 
on the top ofthem slept my Parseo servant, Jemser- 
jee, a young man. who lived with mo altogether for 

nearly eight years; and who was neither desutute of 

eourage nor energy (as I have often 

I'inding a Bbeel at work, he awoke; when theBbecd 

instantly put his finger on his own mouth, shown 

his blade, and pointed to the Parsec, who lay qn et. 
I was all this while awake, and was m hopes e 
Bhecl would approach close to my col, under the 
piUow of which, grasped in my left hand, was 
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short, sharp hog-spenr, which I intended, when an 
opportunity offered, to thrust into hint Tired with 
wotUng, I at last moved n little, when he instandv 
darted out of the tent. My Pnrsee had been d 
a comfio'table cold sweat all the while, for he 
did not know of my heing awoke. When I asked him 

"rt s««“iously replied, 

I "pped up my bowels before 

I could have spoken, and that would hare been of 

no use to you or me, sir,” It will be asked, why 1 
du^ not fire my pistols? We had positive orders 
not to use fire-arms.” I was then a young man of 
twenty-two, and did not understand the political 
rea^ns assigned for this order. Myself and a Lieut. 
Oodby had agreed to keej. awake two hours each •, 
for rte express purpose of trying to wound or seise 
a Bheel: his sueces.s was like mine; hut we had 
both lost a few odd things, which were lying next 
he ciwking and baggage tents. The corps marched 
e 0 owing day, and afterwards, m hen in Bhccl 
districts, ,ve hired a Bhautand some Bheels, and 

oofc no more care of our property than if we were 
residing tn aeastic. 

Ahtned.Nuggur is an nncient fortress, and gave 

1A "r, f ‘''® '‘‘J- “ *■" “* 

JM. A. D. It formerly belonged to the Dckanhy 

»otcreignty, and after the dispersion of the Bha. 
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mnnec empire the country fell into the posBession 
of Ahtned-Nizam Shah who gave it his name i 
he died in 1500. This much is certain, its name 
imports the fortress of Ahmed* After the final 
extinction of the nominal sovereigns, in the person 
of Balmdur Shah, a youth taken and confined by 
the Mahomedans in the fort of Gualior, about 1(303, 
this country, as well as Dowlntabad, was taken 
by Mirza Daniel, and reverted, as dependencies, to 
the imperial Moghul sovereignty at Delhi, and con¬ 
tinued in their possession till the death of Aurung- 
zebe; after which fatal event to Mahomedon power 
and influence it fell to the Mahrattas,and the Pcishwa 
kept possession of this importent place and valuable 
country, until he in his turn was driven out by 
Dowlnt Row Seindiah in 1797- In 1803, during 
the Mahratta confederacy, it was token by General 
Wellesley, and in the April following was restored 
by us to its old moster the Peishwa, Semdia having 
finally ceded the country, town, and fortress, inter 
events, unnecessary here to dwell upon, have once 
more restored it to o(ir possession. 

This concise outline of its history will not, how¬ 
ever, be satisfactory to the inquirer, nor creditable 
to my oxvn labours; nor is it my method thus casually 
and imperfectly to dismiss a subject relating to the 
most important fortress in the Deccan, the pOE- 

• yiv sit, and which wtre eii lUv 

“ iiuill by Abtiiftl Jkhri, a favourite officer ..f Mabuwtd SSudi, 
a priactr mcialioMwt in the Jicctniut of Dn»li,ilal»ii* 
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session of wliich Jios always grven the tiathe prince 
not merely the complete dominion in the Deccan, 
but the commarifi of the'surroundingf comitn'es; 
which, in my huniblo estimation, was of more iru- 
prtance to coutemling parties than Dowlutabad 
itself. However, being but a captain in the array. 
I do not wish to put my judgment or experience 

in competition with older and wiser heads than 
my own. 

We will now again pursue our observations and 
researches, just premising that in obtuiuing them 
I caught a fever (as beforc-meutioned). that far 
many a weary hour afterwards shook my youthful 
but hardy frame* 

The building of the fortress and digging the ditch 
cost nine lakJis of rupees (about US^OOf* sterling)* 
The great Aurmigzebo died here; aud with him 
died the Moghul power in the Deccan* 

The pettahj or town, stands about 1020 yards 
from the fort, and is surrounded by a very thick 
hedge of prickly pear, nearly eighteen feet high, 
and thick in proportion. This natural defence 
around towns and villages on the western side of 
India is very common, and it ofiTers to a predatory 
body of horse or foot a fornudable barrier; it will 
not burn ; and from the stem and leaf not only arc 
sharp and Jong thorns, but when broken oS\ a Illiquid 
exudes, that produces with the scratch a blister, or 
to the eyes or sores a severe inflammation* Goat^ are 
the only animals that appear regardless of its viru¬ 
lence, for they may be often seen standiug on tljcir 
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hind legs, culling and cliewing the tend crest plants, 
indifferent to either the thorns or the milk. 

The city that formerly stood here ia now dwindled 
into an insignificant town, which bids fair In the 
lapse of few years to sink into a wretched hamlet. 
What could withstand the baibarous and desolating 
incursions of the former masters of the Deccan? 
Nothing hut rock: and even that, it is said, An- 
rungEehe at Elora endeavoured to blow up with 
gunpo'vder, because it belonged to the Hindoos t 
while they, in return, did not fail to visit vrith de¬ 
struction every thing that bore o Moghul najnei and 
on the sea-coast a European nation, the fanatical 
Portuguese, stepped in, and infamously copied the 
example of the heathen. They did not atop in 
simply blowing up, but defiled the temples of each; 
and by way of finale, in disseminating the religion 
of peace and good will tow'ards all men, they 
had recourse to that humane and benevolent insti¬ 
tution, the Holy Inquisition !" 

t must, however, lest I fall into a literary inqui¬ 
sition, check these wanderings. We will, therefore, 
now enter the fort together; and It is as well to do 
it in a peaceable way, for few forts in Europe are 
better defended, or pssess more certain means of 
destruction to those who offensively enter the walk 
than the fort of Ahmed. After passing by a draw¬ 
bridge, leading over a broad and cxcollent dhch, 
there are two strong gates nearly situated at right 
angles: these passages arc narrow, and placed be- 
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tween high stone walls, which enfilade them. From 
these the unseen defenders, by innumerable loop¬ 
holes, would prick off the assailants below by dozens. 
In forcing these arcnucs the sharp angles of the 
entrance would expose the besieging party to 
utter destruction: nor is this all; the walls are 
supplied with ginjals, from which a destructive fire 
would be kept up, and the large hard baked earthen 
pots, containing powder and missiles, with lighted 
fuzees attached, would effectually complete the work 
of slaughter. The gates are not merely iron-bound, 
but large spikes project from the boards, upwards 
of two feet in length. No man would ever run 
his bead into the lion’s mouth, but attack him on 
his flank or rear; and even the practical illustra¬ 
tion of this simile cost General Sir A. WcUcslcy, in 
his admirable attack of the town and fort (the for¬ 
mer by escalade, and the latter by breach) the loss 
of four officers and twenty-five men killed, with 
three officers and one hundred and eight men 
wounded. The force under his command amounted 
to 8903. He had previously taken the town, which 
was well defended: but he speaks with admiration 
of the defence made, and of the bravery displayed 
by a body of Arabs who hod the defence of the 
walls. The batteries had, been playing for two 
days; and on the evening of the eleventh of Au- 
•gust the kUlahdar surrendered, and marched out 
with his garrison, consisting of 1400 men. General 
e cslty, in his public despatches, conceives it to 
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be one of tbe gtrong^st forta iu thw part of India; 
andr excepting the fort of V'^eHorej in the C OTHotic^ 
the strongest he had ever seen*. It has oiways 
been, considered as a place of importanee> and 
situated very advantageously either for offensive 
operations or as a place of retreat* Its vicinity to 
tlie capital of tbe Mahratta empire, and to tbe 
cities of Autungabad and Visinpore, and its cenlrnl 
situation between the Mogul and Mahratta coun¬ 
tries* have always rendered it a place of coiisidera- 
lion. Acbar, Aurungzebe* nnd his brothers, the 
king of Visiapore and Sevajee, have alternately 
attacked it, and have experienced its protection 
and strength* Of late days Scindiab improved 
the works, and jmt strong garrison in it during 
hi3 Poona campaign. 

On passing the gates of a large round tower, 
or keep, the interior of the fort has an oval ap¬ 
pearance* and contains a large area* with many 
storediouses, native buildings of no inconsiderable 
beauty and si^e* with the remains of a palace* 
some pools of w ater, a few trees, and Imts for the 
garrison; and beneath are large vaults for stores. 
Ascending to the hastions* and proceeding round 
the fort by the breost^work and ramparts, which 


* I very rcspcvifuHj presume to eoisciilc in the silMurc opinion, 
r there Ml Hut/ in 1&05, insp«n«l the ^urk^ 
cl«elvj during the fame y«ar, to ^ i? 

.hlch i. t liLeni-e. From thenc* I to 

thut svitouLiihinir snd ninpilw hUl-fnrt cnll^d Chutle-Drnog. 
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enclose the nrea, tho n ail averages from twenty feel 
to fourteen feet in height; and this paved way i. |a 
general four feet broad. Proceeding round by the 
aWe-raentioned walk 1 found the circumference 
of the fort to be feet. It has twenty-fon, 

^tiona, but they nre not placed equl-distant: a 
c« of them have three embrasures, most have five, 
and some have .hr. The flag-staff battery nearly 
fncea ^e inner gate of the fort, and has an ascent 
on either side of a few steps, ft i, larger than the 
other bastions, and, by way ofdistincticn, named the 
Allumgmre battery (so called after Auiung«bel. 

From the angles of this battery the length is 
one hundred and twenty-three feet: from the centre 
embrasure to the inner part of the m ^ the breadth 
IS siaty-three feet, and above the area of the fort 
the works are nearly twenty-five feet The centre 
battery i, a few steps higher than any of the other*, 
attery is capable of mountiiig twenty 
rom the upper part of the embrasure to the bed of 
the diteh It cannot be less than a depth of seventy 
cL be vrhole of this work ls of good ^ub^tential 
masonry; the walls are thick, and composed of the 
host matennls. A favourite brass* gun of Aurniig- 
Mbe stands in the centre of the bastion. This piece 


™-. f[uns ia the Soondah country shore Ihc 

b M.IsUar, thirty, fort porfortlyacaigl.t, sa.T oi.t.lo 

tan, of.-™, n^rttarsoa rtmosty 

I ww cirt. At old bn™ ,t i, rained at ',000f. .Wrling, 
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is twenty-one feet iongv outaide of the eh amber it 
ts seven feet in circnmfeTence; the bore is ten inches 
and 0 half ; the carriage is strongly mode, nnd the 
frm is secured to it by two heavy chams that pais 
over the barreh The calibre of the gun Is a four- 
kcen-pounder. There is reason to think that sonic 
years back the guti acted upon a swi veL Near this 
part of the battery are a few fine little brass sis- 
pounders, made under tlic direction of Schidiali- 
The carriages are light and very well finished; the 
elevating screws are not inferior to those of British 
manufacture. From a riew of affording interest to 
my readers, I here subjoin the inscription : the lines 
are neatly hammered or beat in on the barreL It 
is ill the Persiou character* 

Tbit gun uMide iu the year Hyrec (Higera) 12112, *t 
OugriBp in commemonnioii gf a rictory ncbiaT^ bj Miba 
Raji, DuirlLit Rao Sdndiab Belinuder (nod te tliii b tdded W »>« 
adjunct) Sri^Natbi Saliib. 

A few brass mortars of excellent workmanship 
are likewise placed in the battery: tbese are of 
French manufacture: their chambers are well 
wrought: for handles they have dolphins caned 
on the upper part of the barrel. On the wall of 
this bastion, and as you descend into the interior 
of the fort, some very large Arabic characters are 
cut in the stone, and arc close to the stepa by which 
the Allismguire battery is ascended. Not having 
any accurate knowledge of that character, the copy 
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which I took I find is imperfect in a few letters; 
this explanation is necessary for my own credit, and 
I must further add, the inscription by exposure to 
the weather is somewhat defaced. No inducement 
could prerail on me to give an imperfect or un¬ 
faithful translation. The choracters are upwards 
of an inch in length. 

^ As this battery is of a considerable elevation, the 
new of the country and plains is fine and picturesque, 
and a number of Mahomedan buildings are seen. 
The village of Binjer has a rural appearance; in 
the rear of it arc some hills, and on the brow of one 
stands a singular-looking stone building. 

The imperial mausoleum, in which it is said the 
heart of the Emperor Aurungicbe is deposited, ap- 
pears not far distant; but these objects will be men¬ 
tioned in due time. leaving the Allumguirc battery, 
a flank one of lesser dimensions communicates with 
It on each side by a few steps. The whole of the 
rampart wall is lined with loop-holes cut obliquely, 
enfilading the batteries, so that in a time of siege 
the assailants would be greatly annoyed. The wall 
in thickness is five feet and a half, built of very 
compact and durable workmanship. The bastions 
difTcr somewhat in their size, and most of them have 
guns still mounted. These are of various calibre 
and manufacture: some of them are after the old 
Mahratta construction, bars of iron strongly and 
closely hooped together; others were made by 
Scindiah. One gun in particular must be men- 
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tloncd, EL thitty-two pounder, the work of the in¬ 
dustrious und once opulent Hollander. From the 
havoc it madc| and the quickness with which it was 
fired during' our late osi^oult, it obtained the di¬ 
stinctive name of Ulnsk^. It has an inscription 
engraven nn it, of which the follouing is a copy, 
cut in capitals; 

ORVEHENICIIBE 
iiOSTtSDESCEHE 
COMFAXCESt TOT ItOTThttnAM 

xa 4w:0, ahkxt vAypEE prr 

Jlf£ EECJT^ Ahhs IC31. 

On the upper part of the gun is a ship cut in the 
brass: it is after the marine architecture of the 
early part of the seventeenth century; low in the 
fore part of the vessel—a prow or beak projecting 
fonvard—no miMn-top-saii or yard—a high stem, 
and no top-gallant yards, Tlie representation is 
very well preserved and correctly finished. This 
stands on the seventeenth bastion, the embrasures 
of which show many marks of having been severely 
ployed upon during the siege of 1S03, In another 
ha.stinn is a gun of Portuguese tnunufactory' with 
this motto: 

JEROyiMOTAi'A 
RKXBOCAPRO iflal 
,V*\VIKJ GOt^EiiyAPOS 
ECAPITA&i 
INPSA 

AyTOXIOFAES 

DESAyOE* 


>1 SI 
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The anus of Portup^al and the Cross • Qccoinpanjr 
these lines; a mighty inscription for a Captoin-Ge^ 
neral of India, whose conquests never extended be¬ 
yond the G'hats. The same parade and show arc 
still kept up by the Portuguese in India as when in 
the zenith of their powert, or when their name was 
dreaded and their power feared from the Gulf of 
Cutch down to the Gulf of Manar. A small brass 
gun, dismounted, is lying among some old stores; it 
w'os made in tlie reign of Charles the Second. The 
inscription is too much defaced to be deciphered. 

♦ ITm; early PurtugucM nari^ton hxl alwap the itom »tuape<i 
rm their «ra biiicuif*. 

f On our late mirrh into Guzrrat «re posaed within thrre raik* 
of the Portnpurxie city of Daoiauu, nod m we halted their, an 
iDvitation wan nrnt !>)• us to the Governor and his priodpsl irf* 
llccrs. His Excellcury the Goremor dcrlincd, hb orders not per¬ 
mitting him to leave his commaud. A more gentlemanly man b 
manners and appearance I havo not met witli among tlic Portu¬ 
guese nation. During onr rbit to hb palace he treated us with 
marked civility and respect. His staff-officers, who dined with 
us, showed that they were iovwl good fellows. Before the cloth 
was retnoredf they began singing ** God save tb# King,** which, 
in broken Eogli.sh and Purtuguesc together, had a curious effect* 
Nfany loyal toasts were drank on both sides f and as the glass 
passed round rather freely, loyalty and patriotism were the order 
of the day. K«nr and then the harmony of an Italian air or Por¬ 
tuguese duet was imperfectly heard. I bcliere the Signiorswent 
away contented, for most of them had sacrificed largely at the 
shrine of Baoclius. e 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Groat Briuiu—Cband Ifebee—lulerior of Alimcd-Nuggur—Sur 
Khan's Tower—Serajee and Dt*jiccndauU—iVwhwas— 
Battle of Paniput—Ragooath—Nana Furnatese—Holkar 
Scindia—Pcishwa—Sir A. Wellesley—Battles at Poona ami 
Niigpore—Author's l>cpartupe from Ahmed-Nuggur—Per¬ 
sonal Narrative—An Etymologist—Panwell. 


As we contemplate the changes which have taken 
place in this part of India, tvhere the Persians, the 
Moghuls, and Mahrattas, have by turns had the 
ascendancy, they remind us of the revolutions caused 
by Buonaparte in Europe. Looking at the EuglUh, 
from their first settlement at Surat down to the 
present day, our gaining the superiority over the 
Portuguese and Dutch, after many hard struggles, 
in which our native valour and policy appear equally 
conspicuous, we cannot but wonder at the almost 
incredible stretches of power made by'a nation 
whose present state and population arc not a tenth 
port of those she has subjugated in India alone. 
These numerous millions are treated with a mild 
but firm rule, and are a docile and loyal p^plc. 
Thus have we permanently establishctl a mighty 
empire upon the basis of security. Nor did we stop 
here; for while conciUating and protecting our 
millions in India, we were punishing millions m 
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Europe for their bad conduct or trcachcr}’. It is 
wonderful to a thinking mind to see how these 
astonishing events have been brought to pass by a 
small country like England ; but how gratifying is 
it, in these almost incredible exertions and exten¬ 
sion of power, to see Great Britain still rich and 
prosperous, and none of her rivals having it in their 
power to charge her with baseness or ingratitude. 
Did not the rescue of Spain appear a Quixotic en¬ 
terprise ? but the same general who took Ahmed- 
suved Spain*. England, England, thou 
hast rescued many countries, conquered many, pu¬ 
nished many, and art still feared by all.' 

This digression is occasioned by Charles having 
married the Infanta of Portugal, by which said mar¬ 
riage we got Bombay, and Ahmed-nuggur this 
brass gun, no doubt. How this said gun came 
from Bombay to Ahmed-nuggur is for the reader 
to find ont. In the arsenal arc several old pieces 
of ordnance, and a variety of military stores, both 
old and hew. The interior of the fort is much 

* A curious historical coiocidenoe nccun to me here. Sir A. 
Wellrelejr restored the Pei»h«Y to power: he did the suae for the 
drthrrmcd Ferdinand in Spain. Mwfortuoe did not teach the 
former prudence ; and it U problematical whether Ferdinand haa 
benefited by the rrrtnen he experienced. The IVishwa, in due 
reason, taated the effects of his impolicy and iMuenoM: whether 

hw brother in Spain has such a fate awaiting him, time will de¬ 
relope. 
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occupied by buildings, either intended for residences 
or public offices. The remains of the palace of 
Chand Bcbce* are still sufficient to show that when 
in their original splendour they were a fine pile of 
buildings. The gothic arches and the ceilings are 
very highly finished ; the quartering of the ceiling 
into a variety of angles and curves has a very pretty 
effect; and some paintings in a minaret adjoining 
the palace are very well executed. Suites of rooms 
may be traced running parallel from the minaret. 
In front arc some fountains which still throw up 
water conveyed by aqueducts from a distance of 
two miles or more. '! he bathing place for the 
women of the harem is easily known by its having 
only a sky-light on the top in the middle of the 
roof to admit light; and leaden pipes run in different 
directions through the wall of the room. The well 
into which the heroic and offended Chand Bebee 
threw herself, after her husband had stormed the 
walls and carried the breach, is now filled up, but 
it is easy to be discerned by the pretty gothic arches 
that surround it. 

The next building of any consequence is the 
Killahdar's t house; in which there is an irregular 

• ThU o*mc, io a gwraJ figurative sense, signifies “ Lndj of 
the Moonshe w»s «s much aUtiuguished for her virtue u for 
her brsuty, and would not survive the infidelity of her busbnod, 
who, during bU aunpsign, had wandered a little from the paths 
of celibacy with one of a low caste. 

t This is now occupied by the oftcers attached to the Seroor 
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range of apartments on the ground floor. On 
the upper floor the rooms arc commodious, and 
have communication with each other by galleries or 
passages; but they partake much of that heaTincsi 
which we often meet with in Asiatic buildings. 
In the front of them is a neat little garden; at 
the farther end of which, and in front of one of the 
virandas, plays a fountain. As this is beneath one 
of the best apartments, and at the end of one of the 
avenues that lead through the garden, having a few 
cypress trees on each side, it gives a pleasing ap¬ 
pearance to the scenery. The inner gateway of 
the fort is said to have been built by a fokecr, who 
sat on the spot, and by the donations of those that 
passed into the fort collected money sufficient to 
build the gateway and the arch that is over it. 
The best apartments were inhabited by the British 
officers here on detachment, and to whom I shall 
e>cr feel indebted for many acts of hospitality re¬ 
ceived at their hands. The detachment consisted 
of three companies of Siphauecs, which, in the tlien 
peaceable state of the adjoining districts, was sup¬ 
posed sufficient for its protection. In I707 Aurung- 
zebe died here at the advanced age of ninety. His 
^leart is said to have been placed in an urn and de¬ 
posited in a mausoleum very near to this place: 

force, And statioived io the fort, I mjoycil bmoj* liappjr 

lH»ttr8 in tbeir company, for every Uung aliout u romantic in »p- 
peamnee, aud rich in historic lure. 
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it IS rather a small huildiiig, bos a tower at cacli 
angle, is lighted up constaiitly, autl perfumes are 
burnt in it hy day and night. Twenty-four fa* 
kecra are attached to the building, who watch the 
lamps, and oflbr up their orisons for the soul of the 
deceased emperor. ^Hie building w very inferior 
to what would be expected for so great a mmuireb 
as Auruugiiebe ; in fact, it has nothing to reconin 
mend it, either In materials or design. 

After visiting this repository of departed great¬ 
ness, 1 w ent to the Fcroka-bang*, which is a beauti¬ 
ful retreat. The gardens have been in former tiiues 
i^ry prettily laid out, but arc now wild and desulate. 
Oil an artificial island is a neat little building after 
the usual Mahoraedan style of architecture. 

The next novelty, and one tlmt is particularly 
worthy of the traveller’s observation, is a large 
hollow stone edifice, of uu octagon figure, standing 
upon a high hill in the rear of the fort- it is in¬ 
tended to commemorate the memory of Salabaiit 
Khan, who built it as a sepulchre for himself. 
Having, howe^r, incurred the displeiianrc of the 
emperor, hy exactions, while in charge uf the coun¬ 
try about Ahmed-uuggnr, he poisoned hmiscl, 
having first asked his wife if she would die with 


* BavR Bignthe*« k 1 U i» ru,t a.. iiajifoWUe 
tliit ms)' ^ sWK«viilmn of Fcfufc«h«r. 

rmpcTuf. 
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liim. Her good sense, and relish for the pleasures of 
this world (being a Mussulmanee), mnde her, with 
much humility* ^^^rine Salabafit's affec6onntc and 
good-natured proposition. One of hia favourite cou^ 
cubines immediately eoindded with his wishes ; and 
they are said to have died at nearly the some hour: 
their tombs are in a vault underneath the building. 
It is easily seen that one of these tombs belongs to 
female A tomb likewise of tbe same kind is out¬ 
side, and which is supposed to contain the remains of 
the obdurate and unaeconimodating mfe. 

his said by many, that the building was erected 
as a kind of tower, From its commanding height it 
embraces a view of an immense distance, taking in 
the cities ofDowlutabnd and Aurungabad; how¬ 
ever, this appears impossible, as there la a g^hatof 
Q considerable heiglit intervening. At tlm period 
that I visitcfl the building, the atmosphere was 
very hiizj , hut even w'ith a clear horizon, the view 
Ji) that quarter is very much intercepted. The steps 
hy which you proceed to the roof of the building 
^•ind up through the wall, a space being left be¬ 
tween the atones : they ore very steep, are seventy* 

* The tjuih of a male or fL-inak' acooae the Jlahwiiedani- » 
diBtmgiifihcd hy tlj* former hiring <m I he top uf lomh. 
and geoerdly in (ho ccotit-, a i^miH jYnjjtd „f ffeanam- 
about right iiiclws :oiig aial tlirw \n height; wJiensu fk 

^mh of the fvniak nn (be TifFj^rr part it pldw, aaJ dirertwl of ibia ' 
distTnguifhing mark. 
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two m number, and in two places ’‘they finish, 
leading out by apertures or doors to two stone 
galleries, with large windows, which encompass 
the building on the inside. The atones which form 
the lower part of the frames of the windows are 
at least fourteen feet long, and of an immense 
Ihictneas. From the height that these galleries are 
from the ground, it must have required tackling and 
scaffolding of no ordinary kind to lift such pro¬ 
digious weights. Quitting the galleries, and pro¬ 
ceeding up the atone stair-case, between the walls, 
an entrance leads to tlie roof*. From this part the 
view is delightful, and very extensive j embracing a 
complete prospect of the town and fort of Nuggur, 
a few viHnges, a number of Mabomedan buildings 
of various description a, some fine rich tracts of cul¬ 
tivation, tbe rh'or Soona, and many water-courses, 
which give to tlie scenery a very interesting and 
lively appearance* 

The upper part of the building \s of the same 
massy stone as the lower parts; it is a fine free blue 
stone, and I believe it was brought frtim a consi¬ 
derable distance* The whole of the edifice is in a 
perfect state, and may be compared to o very large- 
domed, high, aud substantial stone tower, which, in 
all probability, will yet stand the test of centuries. 

- I hEui tiro ri«r> of the buililing aaJ amntry, but 

verc m.rtng tl.o* lent ibo htc Sar«;yor-Cei.^’ftiI,CiiJond 
Vs. i wUcii I led India, I had no intention of 

dvcJhi^ farther th»n. the Cjitf. 
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I WM detained here two days lonp^r than my in¬ 
tention, owinf^ to a return of the fever, attended 
with uncommon heat and weakness; tbit had taken 
hold of me by reason of bavinj^ a/i^n frequently 
changed my situation from extreme heat to cold and 
damp, in entering some of the large aqueducts, or 
penetrating subterranean passages, where the con¬ 
fined and unwholesome irapours produced too great 
n transition for one who had been exposed the 
greater part of the day to the rays of a glowing, 
powerful sun. 

Before our final departure from Ahmed-ouggur, 

I intend redeeming my pledge, in offering a few 
concise notices of the Satarah lUjahs, and of the 
succeeding usurpation of the Peishwas. 

Poona, though not so large as Nagpore, is al¬ 
lowed by the natives to be the most ancient city of 
the Mahratta empire, and founded by Sevajec.* 
This brave, daring, and fortunate chief, who ori¬ 
ginally inherited only the small principality of Sa- 
tarah (which descended to him in right of his father), 
after contending with the victorious and veteran 
troops of Aurungzebe, in the Deccan, and the troops 
of the Portuguese, below the G’huts, at times from 
Fravancore to Surat, finally succeeded, after various 
hard struggles, in establishing the Mahratta em¬ 
pire upon a firm and prosperous basis; and in which 

• His fnthn- wa» a iviniRuuMbr in the itrviev of Ibrahin 
Sliab, thru Pnnee r4 Borjapour. Tbia fainitv niav b# trac*^ 
hat'k to the Itaua of Oiidipoor. 
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were cotnprulieHfJi?*i tl*® coimtrips of Bjiglaiiaj Vi* 
sitipour, Alimed-iiijprgiir, and the Concan; while he 
continued to govern his ncwly-aequircd dominions, 
and tile hordcB of predatory and warlike subjects, 
with ^ent ability, as Rajah uf Satarah. From this 
extraordinary and enterprising chiefs conquests 
sprung the families of Holkar, Scindiah, Ragojee 
Bhoonsk, Ballajee, mid the Guiev ar. As rewards 
for their respective sen dees and assistance, valuable 
jaghires were given to them, which they extended 
cither by conquest or intrigue. Scvajee‘s death 
happened in l6S0; and he was succeeded by Ins 
son Sembajee, who was assassinated by Aurung- 
zebe, after a reign of nine years *. To him succeeded 
Sabjee, or Sahogee, in lOQO, who reigned with 
groat success for hfty years; and to him succeeded 
his son (in 1740), Rniu Rajah, This prince, who 
possessed neither the understanding nor courage 
of his father, and who omitted to seize favour- 

• WTicn tils brought liefor« Auniug^bc, be olTered 

him life atid in. but wrvicc if lie would lorn ^lalionmlaJi | he 
by iov«tiv^ the Prophet, and the bml ufhiii 

gids. On wlikh he wm dn^cd in the fantn^tk dims and 
onmiuents » Taederinp lndi«i derntw^ in tld. garb he wm 
lied, backwaKls. upon a nmel, wd led thmiifih the «mip, cdUg 
tn, all the llijp«>tit be In Hh him; but acute da«d, -^r 
(h, prnce^lnu. Ids todguc= ww cut nut, n* the piualty of bl.^ 
pl,eming Mnliomet. In tbU dreadful cnndltion. Auiungv^bc «f- 
firred him bis lift If ht wtfuld becc^nrerted In I-kumtat tIich be 
wrob’--“ Not if you wouM giro uw jiiur daughter ia mw- 

risgi:,” 
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able opportunities, a, his father had al«.y, done 
w«» attaeked by the Mahomed.nson the one hand,' 
and beset by internal disturbanees on the other; 
while a still greater misfortune awaited him in 
the person of his prime minister, whom he had 
supposed was his best and most trusty serrant. 
UajM Rao, the minister or Peishwa, knew the 
weakness of his master, and the difficulties which 
surrounded him, from external foes, and the want 
of talents to conduct public affairs. He therefore 
cleterniined to wrest the territories acquired-by Se- 
vajee out of the hands of his descendant. 

Bajee Rao persuaded Ram Rajah, by artifice, and 
apparent disinterestedness of conduct, of the nts 
cessity of his retiring from the busy affairs of state, 
and entrusting them into his hands, with the tide 
of Peishwa, or supreme minister. In this he suc¬ 
ceeded ; and Ram Rajah retired from the troubles of 
state a^airs to his palace at Satarah. In the mean 
time Bajee Rao (the new prince) displayed his deep 
intrigue and ingilance by strengthening his friend¬ 
ship with military commanders, whose assistance, 
he found, might be advantageously employed. On 
the death of Bajee Rao, which was antecedent to that 
of Ram Rajah, he was succeeded by his son, Ballajee 
Rao, who went still farther than his father; for he 
not only persuaded the unfortunate and aged Ram 
Rajah to keep entirely away from every public 
concern, but he assumed every itisignia of hidt- 
pntdeni government. From motives of policy, and 
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to save appearances, he received the dress of ho¬ 
nour (Mookhva Pradhan) from the Rajah of So- 
tarah, and occasion alii y paid him visits of state, as 
the nominal sovereign of the Mahrotta empire.^ 

Two principal causes may be assigned for the 
downfall of Sevajeeii* family, and the elevation of 
tlie present Pciahwa'a, Hallajce Rao w as still more 
politic and enterprising than even his father, Bajeo 
lUo* Ram Rajah, with many constitutional vices, 
possessed neither the ability ncr judgment of either 
liLi father, or his ancestor, SevajeCp These two 
causes uniting, soon confirmed the Peiahwa in un¬ 
limited authority and independent government. In 
the mean time, the Mahratta 1" families already 
menLioned, and whose influence and power com¬ 
menced in tlie time of bevajee, had not been citlier 
inactive or unsnccessfuL They were still too 
weak to shake off their allegiance to the Peisbwa ; 
or, more correctly speaking, to the Rajah of Sa- 
tarnh, who nominally was supposed to be tim 
prince of the country, and directed the ftlahratta 
affairs. 

Ballajee Rno died in 1759. As nothing was to 
be dreaded either from the will of Ram llajah ot 
Satarah, or from the power of the ^lahratta chief¬ 
tains, Ballajee, his son, succeeded to the Peishwa- 
ship without opposition* 

About this period, the Mahratta empire had 

• pTOlwWy from SiPff and 
t Mahratta, fiwn Mafm linffiira. 
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risen to a height of power that mode the rovnl 
house at Delhi tremble. Nothing less than the 
universal dominion of India, and a government 
purely Hindoo, would satisfy the MaJirattas. The 
internal commotions, and the distracted state of 
affairs, at the court of Delhi, rendered such a pro- 
ject not improbable or very difficult Abdalla, of 
Cabul, who had, in 17i7-8, seized on the eastern 
part of Persia, or Candahar, from his great re- 
sources, and a brave army, had established himself 
nearer to Delhi. This man, whose victories the .Ma- 
homedans could not withstand, determined, after 
his last visit to Delhi (where he seated on the throne 
Jewan Bucht. son of Shah Allum, as emperor), in 
1761, to give the Alahrattas battle; on the issue of 
whieh would depend whether Hindoostan was to 
be governed by Mahomedans or Hindoos. Every 
thing was at stake. The millions of people be¬ 
tween the Indus and the Brahmapooter rivers, 
on the cost and west, and from Ceylon to the 
mountains of Thibet, looked with fear on the result 
and future consequences of this battle. The iMah- 
rattas, with their allies, the Jats*, brought into 
the field 250,000 men. The Mahomedans, with 
the Kohillas, amounted to 150,000 men. Abdalla 
fought with a furious determination either to perish 
or beat the Hindoos. The latter, from their late 


• A brsTc raor of mvn, ia the oortbern part of India. Their 
name tmpliM raste, or tect. 
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conquests, had prided themselves upon their suc¬ 
cesses; for they had spread a mighty empire by 
their arms, in a short period of time unknown in 
the annals of Asia. The Mussulmans fought for 
whnt they had in possession, and gained by con¬ 
quest; the Hindoos for dominiou and plunder. It 
is mentioned, that the Jats deserted the cause, and 
victory declared for Abdalla, after a dreadful and 
bloody carnage. The Mahrattas lost the best of 
their army and officers. This signal defeat was more 
severely felt, os they had fancied themselves certain 
of victory wherever they went; and the inflntetl 
pride and vanity of the Bhow made him reject nil 
advice. The fatal battle was fought on the plains 
of Paimiput*. Since this period, the grond confe¬ 
deracy has been broken by the Mahratta chieftains, 
all of whom have acted independently of the Rajah 
of Satarah, and of the Pcishwa. 

Soon after this battle Ballajec died. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Madha Rao. This Peishwa died 
in 177^. To him succeeded Narain Rao, who was 
murdered by his uncle, Ragobnht, in the following 
year. The widow of Narain Rao produced a boy 
shortly after this event, in VJl^y who was named 
Madha Rao. His whole administration was go¬ 
verned by bis friend, Nana Fumavesc, for the space 
of twenty-live years. Nana had removed the suc- 

• Literally, I’Uce of Water*, or the Sources of Water*. 

t More prruiorly called Raj(00*th. 
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seeding heir to tlie IVif^h^Toship,, Bajee Rao, diic of 
the «oiiA of Raj^obahj. to the fort of Jumecr, ^vhere 
he was confliiei] with his brother^ Appa Uno. On 
Seindio's avowing his sen ti men is to release B ajee 
Had, and place lurn on the Alusoud, Nana, antici¬ 
pating Sdndia's intentions, and wishing to Imvetlw 
merit of it himself (which he found it impossible 
to avoid), sent i^uracram Bhow for that purpose* 
Nana Furinivcse, finding Sclndla stilli his eneinj'* 
shut himself tip in the fort of Satarah with 8d00 
men* A few days after this, Oajec Rao w'os invested 
with the Pei.thwn$]iip* Bagobah'^s endeavours to 
succeed had proved unavailing ; nor did his treaty 
with the English, in 1777* benefit his cause* 

From the year 1781-^, when the general treaty 
was signed between the ?i»IahratLa powers and us* 
till 1789, nothing of tiny very great importance 
took place between the English and the Peishiva* 
f n J7JKh " c find the Peishwa taking a part \^ Ltli us 
in the war against Tippoo* During this period, 
Mahajec Scindia, the adopted father of the present 
DoM'lut Rfio, had not been negleciful of hia own 
interest: he had increased his territories, his re- 
venues, and alliances* After his death, in 
Dowiut Rao Scindin followed up the lino of policy 
pursued by his father w'ith skill and courage* 
Holkar had not been inattentive to the usurpations 
and influence of the Poona court : whether fearing 
the safety of his own dominions, or jealous of a 
family who had, like his own, built their greatness 
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on the downfall of the Satarah Rajahs, is of little 
importance. He was able to cope with the united 
forces of Scitidio and the Pelshwa; and had it not 
been for the aid afforded by the British to the con¬ 
federate troops of Scindia and Bajee Rao« in all 
probability a great revolution and overthrow would 
have taken place among the native powers* Hol- 
knr’s army xvere flushed with success; were led on 
by a number of European adventui'ers; and had a 
good treasury to assist their movements* On the 
35th of October, 1805, tlie combined forces met 
with Holkar, and he gave them a complete defeat. 
He now became master of Poona. Xhc Pejshwa 
fled to a strong fortress named Mharr, in the Con- 
can* This place he quitted, and sought refuge at 
Severn Droog, which is on the seaHJoast* From 
thence, on the I6tli of December, he moved to the 
fort of Basseiu, attended by thirty-three followers 
only. Holkar, after he got possession of Poona, 
met with no resistance; and he placed Amrut Rao 
in the Guddee, or chair of state, as Peishwa. 

On the morning of this memorable detent, Bajee 
Rjio tendered, by the hands of his minister, an 
earnest wish that an alliance might be entered into 
between Him and the British; and that, for the 
assistance afforded him by a subsidiary force of sk 
battalions of native infantry, he would pay 300,000/* 
sterling*. Scindia at the same lime solicited a^, 

* From thia politic mcasuft', the fedcraJ ven oJTQ- 
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»nd pointed out.hiF intention. These mducemenls^ 
together wltli Holkaf ’h kitown Lad. faith and am¬ 
bitious views, made the l^iigbsfai consult their own 
interest, as well as that of the Peisbwu. M early 
as the following month (November), we find that 
the same energies and good faith which have made 
us musters of India w ere again pursued, and that 
conciliatory syitctn by winch we rematit masters 
was adopted with success. 

fn the beginning of Novetiibcr, wo find General 
liituart, with 18,09^ men, was ready to take the 
field. The allied forces of the Nianm and the 
IvajaU of Alysore were put in rcc|ulsitiDp, under the 
command of Colonel Stevenson, a man of tried 
abilities. In 1303, General Wellesley (since so 
proudly distingukhed for military talent, zeal, and 
activity) entered the Mahratta territories. Holkar 
had left Poona, and had taken post at Chandore, 
leaving his new-made Pcishwa, Am rut Roo, in the 
capital, with 1300 men only. Information having 
been given, that Amrut, previous to the arrival of 
the Rritish forces* intended to plunder and burn 
the city, and then make good liis retreat, General 
Wellesley, in consequence of this intelligence, made 
a forced march of 6o mUes, over a rugged country, 
in 32 hours. This movement gave hopes to those 
few' tiiat remained in the city; for they knew 

pltftfly separated ^ Md tlitf Pekhwa, the Bhotiwra, the Giu'crw, 
Sciiidia, and lloLkar, irene dutiaedy jricco£a£i«d. 
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that, under the British protection, their families, 
their lives, and property, were secured to them, 
Amrut lUo had been taken hj- surprise by the 
rapid movement made by the British; for, when 
apprised of their approach, he quitted the city, 
leaving it unmolested. 

On the artii of April, the Feiahwa left Bassein, 
and arrived at Pootin on the lathofMay. Scindia, 
after his defeat by Holkar, assembled » still greater 
force, and endeavoured to reconcile himself vfUh 
that prince* This part of the subject, however, b 
foreign to my purpose; my inteutioo having been, 
to endeavour to give some account of the Pebhwa 
and hU ancestors*. 

This brief, and, I believe, accurate outline of the 
history of the Peishvra, will be sulRcient. The late 
baseness and treachery of the Peishwa, in opposing 
the British, his early and best friends, cannot be 
too much execrated. He not only attacked the 
Knglish, but he excited Holkar, Appah SaJiibt, and 
others, to join; and, os Peishwa, he headed the 
late Mahratta confederacy. But what power could 


* I am infonncil, llvat « viduuhlt Mil intcrefitlng work, cou- 
cemlnptlie Mahnitta arapirt, hwheea klcly jiublUlicd, from th«? 


Mr. Soolt Waring. 

fo«gM b»Itk «t SiU Iiuld« In and the h^de 

n«^ P«M, mimt be fn^ali in th* recoUedion «f Om pohbe j 
esm tl«y forget the defeat of Hdkir at Mhthadpofr, by Ge- 
aeraU Sir Thomn* Hblop and Sir John MaJoolift* 
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stauil agnnist the wise ond vigorous metisure^ pur¬ 
sued by the British, or against the courage and 
fidelity of the native troops, directed by the con¬ 
summate talents and address of such highly-gifted 
individuals as Mr, Elphinstone at Poona, and Mr. 
denkins at Nngpore* ? 

Notw ithstanding my being so shattered by the 
feverj my corps being ordered on service was a 
stimulus to prosecute my journey* On quitting 
Ahiued-nuggur my friends accompanied me some 
distance, and in due time T arrived again at Poona 
not much the averse for went* f might give some 
notices of the city, but have been informed it has 
been well done in a reeent publication, entitled 
'' Fifteen Years' Residence in India/' so that 1 forego 
any narrative i besides, another opportunity will 
most probably occur for embodying the w'hoLcof my 
adventures, observations, and opinions, from the 
year 1804, when 1 first went out as a midshipman 
to China, till the present period, when a Captain 
in the 4tli Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry* 
I think I aliall entitle It, “ Travelling Memoranda 
for Twenty Years/* From having served in four 

* Of tlie fiirnwf, the tteriewr crbccrres—"Mr,El- 

]thit>Ktoiic bein;* nt tht head of the Cnnijianj/i* OT*! 

service, in pflliticsl tslent acd hrveM-Mge L, p. V)4 Mr. 

Jeokmtia loi»gf and ^iccce^^ul ndcuiahtratiaD of the aflldra of s 
emintifY not much lutialler than EnglqjHi, in the tnoAi srduwi! 
Mid irjiing timea, thr ofBcfal rrwords (n Indfa irtli abundaotly 
prnre. 
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diffbreut Staff situations—being emplioyed under 
the orders of Ibc three several Presidenciesi and in 
most of the iiumerou& countries dependent thereon 
—-acting also (as second in command) in the army 
of a native prince—and having luauitained a cor- 
respondeiicc witii many intelligent persons—to 
which I may odd, having kept a regular diary from 
1801, with every public and private letter or docu¬ 
ment I hove received—some little Information of an 
instructing, interesting, and authentic kind* it is be¬ 
lie ved* may he produced. In short, should my 
health compel me to remain, this and some other 
vocation I must pursue for a subsistence* as my 
half-pay, after fifteen years* active service, will be 
utterly insufficient to support a wife and four 
children in England. If, on tlm other bund, my 
health should permit my returning to India [which 
I sincerely hope it will), during the voyage out, 
writing my** Travelling Memoranda,"mid the study 
of the SungscTit language* will be pleasing and 
useful occupation3, 

After this melancholy digresfilon, forsucii it cer¬ 
tainly is to an enterprising and ardent mind, I will 
endeavour to enliven my concluding pages, with un 
anecdote relating to PanwcH, where 1 safely ar¬ 
rived, as many other British travellers have done 
before and since, and will continue to do as long 
as wo respect the religious institutes, the imme¬ 
morial customs, and established prejudices of the 
natives, who mw respect and fear us. 
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On my return to Bombay a number of inquiries 
were made regarding my journey, but particularly 
respecting the temples at El ora, for these, eren in 
Bombay, were then but little known. Among my 
inquirers was a gentleman, who, to some smattering 
of knowledge, added a very good stock of conceit; 
tins latter, acting upon not the soundest understand* 
ing in the island, caused him often to make deduo 
lions, and utter dogmatical conclusions on any abs¬ 
truse subject, equally remote from common sense 
and the well-founded opinion of others r in short, 
he lied the misfortune to be an inTeteratc etymolo¬ 
gist, nor were the poles too far distant for his fertile 
and discursive imagination tO' wander, in seeking 
for an explanation or meaning. My motive in de¬ 
ceiving his judgment was solely with the view of 
bringing down his inflated vanity on orieutal sub¬ 
jects, which had really, notwithstnudmg many 
amiable traits in his character, made him {Deriva^ 
five) an intolerable bore. Panwcll promised a good 
name for his favourite science; and, after much cir* 
cumlocution; 1 told him I had had the luck toi dis¬ 
cover the sign ideation of the word, llerc he looked 
profound—gave a complacent smil^-^and when I 
added he might use it as his own, the hint having 
originally come from him, he rubbed his bauds 
with delight, and J became (of course) oue of the 
best fellows in the world. The story ran thus; 
When we, under Mr. Bod dam, formed n depdit at 
Panwell, in one of the houses of the town we found 
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au old well covered over and dried up; supposing 
BomE treasure might be CDncealeil, it vfas deniiscd 
out, one! ot the bottom of the weU was found o bog 
of Roman coins deposited in an old Roman ftjing- 
pan, mode of copper; that the name of the place 
being difficult for the European soldiers to pro¬ 
nounce, the)', in commemoration of the crent of 
landing there, and finding the coins and pan, to¬ 
gether with the difficulty of pronouncing the on- 
ginal country name, unanimously agreed to call the 

place Pan-Well. _ _ ,i . n 

In a few days ihc above was m print, well told, 

with tliis addifiou—that a Roman galley was chased 
into Bombay harbour by a pirate, that the Romans 
landed, formed a colony at {the place now called) 
Panwell, and afterwards proceeded across the 
country to the northward, where.between Broach 

and tlie Indus, lay some detachments belonging to 

the Roman legions I i t 

MTieu, two ot throe years afterwards. * 
celted my friend, he waxed wroth, and our fnend- 
Bhip since has been as distant as some of his fanci¬ 
ful derivations arc from their true meaning. 

* TUa Mfieat rim Sidde, or Slmlu!. 
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I AM not quite satisfied in my own tnind but 
that UteTnfy men and competent judges will accuse 
me of rashness in publUhing a work on Indian 
subjects, and censure me for the freedom with 
which I have offered my opinions. An impression, 
1 know, exists in many liberal and wcll-in formed 
minds that ^ghiifjg is a soldier's business, not 
wnihig. To explain my motives, and soften any 
osperity of remark, I beg to premise that my time 
in India has not been idly or izoprofitabiy em¬ 
ployed, whieh I believe the annexed ofHeiat letters 
will satisfactorily prove; and that my attention to 
my public duties os a military man has not been 
neglected, the circumstance of having filled the Staff 
situations of Barrack-master, Adjutant, Military 
Secretary, and, lately, second in command of a re¬ 
gular Battalion at Nagpore, wiJJ probably satisfy 
all doubts. My only motive in introducing the 
following public letters is to show that I am sup¬ 
posed to possess some little practical knowledge of 
India. 
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No. 


31H ISlOi 


PUR 

I ]jOn' do thf pleswirc to Tetnro youir 

Boot of Roads w'hich LU ExceUoucy tho ConHnander-ui-Chief 

Lsis looked ovsr with much Fatisl«:lion, 

Ho de*ir« mo to idgtvify h« roquert to be fumiahed with a 
MS. COPT, whcoever you may h^ve completed it, to lay before 
tlic hononndde the Coveroor in ffraocil, aa be coniidem it highly 
iMebd. and would be glad to be in poOTCSsion of the copy m soon 
as may be convenient- 

1 OJU. &C. 

\\\ E. CnsooRT* 

Military Secretary. 

Liungn Seely^ 


No. 2. 


BpMbiy, Augiut St 1919. 


«|Nt 


Tiik honourable the Goremor has penised with satii- 
(action your rcmaiU upon Arrowsmith’s Mip of Imli., and haa 

me..«!»«» t" >■» ‘‘“V'T.11“^ jfri. r„ 

,<Mr tJent ft- 1 . 4 i« “>4 ■’■““r T"“ 

upon the subject. 

1 ajn, Ac. 

A. AiTtEiMOJ**^ 

Captain and Military Secretary. 

Entign S«dy. PiJyad-Kattj^ar. 

• C-pi. Altri.<«e, ™-l «M»ati»l -i»h iwiagabW 

U mm BuUtirif uiAiiBr'firMrtl' 







No, S, 

I JLii fafXHLTcd wilh jour MS, book relttmg to 
" Earlj- Scttlementd of tb« Purtuguetc m Indio, ond tlioir present 
State," Tbeie nrmaHcs disphy a tlupMitina for inquiry^ and i 
denn to inform youTMlf, vbicb a» bigMy liudable, anti tanmoi 
JaU to Uad fo yoor tvtntual Kt uretl u to afford ymir tnind 

an immediate gratification. 

Viewing tbe Notices m a priTate documen I haine felt a good 
deal at a 1o«b in what manner bo nwotnpenie * the tremhk it hia 
oocasionctl you. Pcrhapii you wd! allow me tn suhocribe (fer one 
enpy) tile aocompBsying sum, in mfiNiMCVj for yonr ** Itinerary of 
Jndia^" whenever it may be in a diffidently cotnplete atak to ia* 
duce you to publish it, 

I am^ aiTi 

Your well irudier, 

and very' obedient sercanti^ 
GM>aoa Baowxt, 

4lb D«c. 1SI3| Gomamment'Ilowte. 

To Ensign Jobn B, Seely, 


\o. 4, 


Bunekaen, Aa|piA l3i 


aiNt 

I *« directed by tbe Right Honniintblc the GoiTroor- 
Gcdcml to accjuaint you tliat bi« lotiUliip accej»t» with satiiirvitioci 


• No officer lohkr Bra jnean^ lervlci ran hofd a ilatf attutHDi C«i^ ikl of 
aJyptuit Of BU-dr,eiitit]. 

I Oovtnjur of Borabaj, aftw T-niv* (er*Jrt In laia. Tbe nan If* 

prcMfi(«i] to HU rof a Ms. copy tFU fire huntlrvl rupees; oiitol to lkr wlito 
t paUuM H) of io [«f«ef. 
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your offer of addraaiog )tnir JntctMled puhtotiou (d Indian An¬ 
tiquities * to his Iturdship'. 

Minto has cjmffuJly penwed the wlwlc, JUtd nsju^i 
that his (HUM Kay be pat duwfii m a subscriber for iwcnty-6« 
copies. 

I liaTif the humrar to t». «rK 

T. W. Tatlob^ 

■ Military Secretary, ire. 

To Buaigu Seely. 


No. 5, 


iiv oi(*a liia* - . . ^ 

I mvir to thanh you for tlie luspectpon of the 

Mss..*i.icU ^ «f r""- f” 

. I „ - u.!. .i«<. •> O’"**' 

1 ae/tti Uy w*iX upo* luni J»r I of eoum a** lulieJi 

BadbfUed, Riidb»mo»i«7tei E B, . ^ ai 5 L oUMLamJ to awMtt 

MW. fdcMKC m Qiiitti— CuMjm- ftiWBcd I. frmw 

^«V, UABAlog ^ ™ ^ «^c-r. Tbo n-Af, 

M lUj. Si.; ke ""r^' o" "I. k««. I» li»l«" l»«"! 

ic- wm lyiP* “P "k. iwloiirii. iwniiy.dllMy nH—k 

Hi. l<,rtiUr ■k"* “• '”■ •^if^rtri.wp » ,««...*«»1|. !»• 

f. fin.} 
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gtncruJ acqiuintftt)«p with ludkii nibjecu. I df-taTaH 
thcin, to look OT«r the papm morr nt Ictiiure. 

The jxihlie letter* ue exoccdiii^jr flettenn^ ud baadeatw. 
Aoy thinu yna Whh to Ujr before the Sodetj f shall be very 
happy to introduce^ 

Yoiirt, NDcerely^ 

H, H» Wti,gox, 

Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 

CUmtu. 


No* G, 

Loud Maitmg« preaeots hu compliments tq Cnpi, Seely, and 
has the honour to return the map. aud the " Militoiy Memoir 
of Guzetatr with its iutercititig uplmutioiu. 

The Bpirit of inquiry and Jiuftneas of remark which the latter 
exhibit do great creilit to CapU S«ty, who U lequeeted to ae. 

«fpt I*opd Hutinga* thanka for haring been hiroured with tie 
pmiul *, 

April 1^ tajg. 


ke ^ ourtruliy bd<>r«| fci. ted n*f^ t, Ac luliro. 
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BOMBAY TO KAKBI AND ELORA. 




'|PiSW-£LI, 

( 


04011? 

! 

'Capnoly . 

!<luuilnlta 

K-ah.i 

n 

■ Paanwlv 




Rfmitxks. 


Miia. 

2.A 


U 

N 

Ji 


F«rf- 


12 

10 


PuOJfA 


to 


Cuiygaum 
ShiKi^poiLT , 

Raiijrnpii'n 


LO 

11 

10 


Ou tilt cooliueTit-^Hit'post 
of an offijcc!*' anJ 90 
—iH. tuwn, 

auO very well inppliMl. 
[>c«nt viflage-'Wipj^ie* 
TeiyeflflUy ohtaJijeil—good 
cjuarters m a pagi;^ 

SSean, dirty village— foot of 
the g'iiiita--*a very fine 
tanli and temple Lerc- 
Top of the g’liatfl —viUj^ 
»toall-“lMi*aiw not boillj 
fumiahed—a leaky^ totter¬ 
ing hovel for quarters. 

A giMid villagej uid well sup¬ 
plied—quarters much bet¬ 
ter than the last Btage^ 
Lajge villagOj with an cited- 

lentbaaaqr—goodquarten 

near a tank* 

Village, very inai^ifitsuJt— 
good quartets in haD|i;*’' 
lows, ^ilt fijf spuruog 
parties. 

1 jr ge Mahratta city^“Bti“ 

t«h cantonmeolSj ^tten- 
jiivc and convenient—sup¬ 
plies—coolies, cattle, &c, 
tu be ohtiunedr 

On the tanlis of the Bhemii+ 

Excellent ouarterx In the 
sporting lodges. 

Good quarter in a large pa- 
gnda. 
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Djrhui 
C'oroen,.,,, 
Ru^jetu^tn 
OuiDitJuarp .... 
Aiu* A i>-M vTao [t n 


Hi^l , 

Nettbeditra , *.... 


,oftrti arrjiriiw hii% 

■Ttn cfiKf liu|5i]o*i|. 


Kenuiiu. 

Fpwtier stntkai of tJic i!tiib' 
tidkj-y fiirw — ^ rKcrlJfht 
fnartort-wjpiilira. 

he. csKTjr pbtaiDnf. 

I ^dulU riJfugiff, 

^ wjfiutched, Jirty 
A jWfJfi'Cil riJUgc^ 
tHliAbotit-pogt-—food ijuar- 
ter»—pupplicfl clkrap amt 
ffbuudMt. 

) N B. Tliw maid Ika to (he 
^4 w ’ ^ itifliJe to arpid 

ihp gliit, whitb' is im_ 
paviud# fnr |tua»» <>r heiry 
ajticl«t..-Hy the g^hAt A 
li a flariug of almt fire 

•nUe*. 

A iqndJ ttllagp— ^Jodgingt in 

' « dirty horeJ^ 

1 TWo divided by ■ 

f miier-ODtirnt —I nuI accom- 
nxidacJuti *—garnsnprd Ur 
thirtv Anil^—belong* to 
SdiMia. 

A mined and diWate nlli^^ 
—^inhalMtants omitid vith 
bovN iuhI anrnwp- 
IflInZated by tbieves ofcvoiy 
descripUnnj maovof wbom 
wens Hitting in llip isdsiIh^ 
Ijfge nlbigie— ouUpogt of a 
Jemidiii' and thirty men— 
q uorten in a atone mu^ue^ 
An iJuAHaoi^ of an efSoer Lind 
llJfl 5iphaueeo™town but 
ill supplied,—Here the 
Jeendu folia into the Cio- 
doycry nrer. 

A tniMtwUc, decayed tpwn> 
with niAny mins,' — Rood 
injested by Hheels. 

Sinall, fiJtby Tillage — a dirty 
pagoda fur quarter*. 

•wJ terat day* »l n dl, | i«li Uf (uy 
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No. 

Places. 

Distance. 

llemarhs. 

29 

Cloma ^^*,..**^* .... 

MUh. 

IS 

FMfi-r 

Large Tillage, mostly Lnha.. 
bited by BrabinsiDs—be- 
loikgfl to Rao HoUut'— 
lodgings Jd a pagoda of 
considerable hc 4 uty ood 
fixe.—Care»di4rtjmt ihreis 
quitrtcrsbf a mile in front. 


Totolt+i. *....— 

260 

2 


—a— - - --— 1 —' ^ 

If the Trawller purpode* a Vint to Aiinu]galw]> he had better, 
on kadng Tolb, stretch a little to the Stmth.: 

No. 

T Places. 

Dislanoe. 

Renurlu- 

1 

2 

3 

To Kunmry, ir| 
Tnortabod ... j 

Aiiruagatiad 

r i 

Dotrlutobad — 

MUa. 

16 

16 

5 

IIdL 

} Very bad accorntdodatton 
J in supplin, and quarters 
ia a cow-hodac. 

LoTj^ dt)"—Markets Tfcll fur¬ 
nished—shops with Mip- 
plies in ahundonce—-gofid 
' Poultry, or haltiDg-pUu^ 
for trarellers. 

A EiagnliiT-^loohijig hill fort, 
very strong both by nature 
and art. 


Tobd- 

37 

0 



I hnvfl both the measured Rcutes^ trareJIcf maj 

prociietl finrt to Auiungaboil, (Wf not, w be thiolii proper. 

Elon stafldfl Ld lat. 19° 515^ ncriiij longitude 76 
Distance, by sun'oy, fnim Hydr^bod, 303 mile?* — f«oi Mwl^j 
656 milcA—from CdculU, 1030 Delhi, 75S mile* 

—from Gt», 446 mile*—from Agra^ 641 mUcs—from Nagpore, 
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